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Our  Silver  Platter  Service  is  a  way  of  meeting  circulation  problems 
head-on  by  demonstrating  to  subscribers  how  important  they  are  to  us. 

It  works  like  this:  Any  subscriber  calling  us  about  non-delivery  of  the 
newspaper,  by  their  regular  carrier,  gets  a  Daily  Courier-News 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  on  a  Silver  Platter. 

It’s  simple  and  effective.  And,  we’re  serving  our  market  better  than 
ever.  We  know  satisfied  customers  make  permanent  subscribers. 

Silver  Platter  Service  .  .  .  not  just  a  slogan,  a  sterling  solution! 
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P.O.  Box  531 , 300  Lake  St.,  Elgin,  Illinois  601 20 


Serving  Northern  Illinois 


Best  Wishes, 
Mary  Worth! 


She  began  her  career  in  1932  as  Apple  Mar>  ,  selling 
apples  in  the  street  just  to  get  by  during  the 
Depression.  Today  she’s  Mary  Worth,  a  name 
well  -  suited  to  the  sophisticated  matron  who 
entertains  millions  every  day  with  contemporary 
dramas  which  speak  frankly  to  such  poignant 
issues  as  teen-age  pregnancy,  alcoholism  and  widowhood. 

During  her  50  years,  the  story  strip  heroine  has  been  dubbed  the  ‘’Queen  of  the 
Comic  Pages,”  and  has  become  an  institution  in  comic  history. 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  wishes  you  a  happy  50th  anniversary,  Mary. 

You  are  the  apple  of  our  eye! 


Apple  Mary,  1932 


CNPPLE  MARX  AfJD  HI  R  OLD 
APPLE  CART  A  Familiar. 
5I&HT  OH  A  BUiY  City 
STREET.  OUTWARDLY  ROUCIA 


Mary  Worth,  1982 
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MARCH 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s  editorial  conference 
Holiday  Inn,  City  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

24- 26 — America  East,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

30-Aprfl  14 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Study  Mission  to  Brazil,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio,  Salvador,  Brasilia. 

APRIL 

1 —  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association,  N.Y.  Chapter,  Hotel 
Lexington,  New  York. 

2 —  UPl  New  York  State  Advisory  Board  Banquet,  Windows  on 
the  World,  N.Y.C. 

3-4 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana,  International  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

3- 6— Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Hotel  Her¬ 

shey.  Hershey,  Pa. 

12-16 — Viewtext  '82  Conference,  New  York  Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assn.,  Sheraton  Tara, 
Framingham.  Mass. 

14- 16 — PNPA/IAMA  Display  Ad  Conference,  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 17 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Garden  City,  Kans. 

18-20 — Northern  States  CMA  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Minneapolis. 

25- 28 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Conference.  Doubletree  Inn, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

26- 28 — ^American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 

Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

25-27 — PN-ANCAM  conference.  Red  Lion  Inn,  Pasco,  Wash. 

28—  Overseas  Press  Club  Awards  Dinner,  Waldorf-Astoria.  NYC 

29 —  International  Kenaf  Newsprint  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-May  1 — Nevada  Press  Assn.,  Winnemucca  Convention  Center,  Winne- 
mucca,  Nev. 

MAY 

2-4— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Kings  Island,  Mason. 
2-5 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Fairmont  Ho¬ 
tel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2-5 — Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers.  Ala¬ 
meda  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2- 8 — International  Classified  Advertising  Week 

4- 7 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Chicago  Marriott, 

Chicago,  III. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 
ference,  The  Otesaga.  Cooperstown. 

9- 13 — International  Press  Institute  annual  general  assembly, 

Madrid,  Spain. 

12-15 — ^American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

12- 15 — Catholic  Press  Association,  La  Posada.  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

13- 14 — ^Allied  Annual  Publishers  Meeting,  Westwater  Inn, 

Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executive 
Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Tampa.  Fla. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn-Arena,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers, 
Hyatt,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

24-28 — International  Federation  of  Editors  &  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Oslo, 
Norway. 

26-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Bellevue-Stratford, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

28-31 — Gay  Press  Association,  Downtown  Hotel  Inn,  Denver,  Colo. 

JUNE 

3- 6 — National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Grand  Plaza  Ho¬ 

tel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

10- 12 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

Queensbury  Hotel,  Glen  Falls,  N.Y. 

13-17 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 

Managers,  Doubletree  Inn,  Monterey,  Calif. 
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Editorial  workshop _ 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Short  Course  in  Journalese-No.  575 

Newswriters  have  there  own  vocabluary  to  report  on  the 
weather.  Rain  and  snow,  for  example,  are  not  usually  said  to 
fall  in  news  stories.  The  word  is  dumped:  “An  unseasonable 
storm  dumped  an  inch  of  rain  on  the  valley.”  And  when  it 
comes  to  temperatures,  the  change  may  be  only  a  couple  of 
degrees,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  tone  of  the  overwrought 
prose.  If  the  reading  goes  down,  it  is  said  to  plummet;  if  it  goes 
up,  it  soars. 

Brush  and  forest  fires  are  often  associated  with  the  wea¬ 
ther.  What  do  they  do  —  burn  over  a  specified  area?  Nope, 
they  blacken  (however  many)  acres.  Floods,  too,  are  brought 
by  the  weather.  But  no  experienced  journalist  would  allow  a 
river  simply  to  overflow;  it  must  go  on  a  rampage  .  When  I 
was  a  young  reporter,  it  was  considered  de  rigueur  to  refer  to 
the  sun,  in  weather  stories,  as  Old  Sol,  and  blame  the  rain  on 
Jupiter  Pluvius.  Both  these  expressions  are  long  gone  from 
the  news  pages,  thank  God.  But  at  least  they  reflected  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  mythology,  which  like¬ 
wise  seems  to  be  long  gone.  How  can  we  expect  such  esoteric 
allusions  from  people  who  have  a  struggle  even  to  write  plain 
English? 

Do  people  promise  to  do  something,  as  reported  in  the  news 
columns?  No,  they  vow  —  a  word  that  is  excusable  in  head¬ 
lines,  where  space  may  be  tight,  but  vow  in  fact  has  grown 
quaint  and  for  that  reason  is  unsuitable  in  the  body  of  a  story. 

Well,  we  can  see  that  newswriting  generally  is  histrionic, 
although  a  dramatic  effect  that  is  attempted  with  stereotypes 
is  bound  to  misfire.  Shatter  is  a  great  favorite.  Precedents 
cannot  simply  be  broken  in  the  news  columns  —  the  word  is 
shattered.  And  when  something  begins,  starts,  commences, 
etc.,  it  is  said  to  be  kicked  off.  If  it  were  left  to  me  I  would  kick 
kick  off  out  of  the  news  columns  and  confine  it  to  the  sports 
pages. 

Attribution  has  its  own  lexicon  of  strangely  used 
expressions.  Instead  of  tell,  say,  we  get  advice  (which  editors 
use  to  discourage  except  when  advice  was  being  given),  and 
instead  of  assert  or  maintain  we  get  contend,  which  is  more 
suitable  in  a  context  of  contention,  or  argument.  Often  as  not 
some  fact  is  described  as  being  disclosed  and  revealed, 
instead  of  simply  announced.  The  trouble  with  disclose  and 
reveal  is  that  they  imply  previous  concealment.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  jazz  things  up,  but  it  fails.  Does  a 
news  source  say  something  that  the  reporter  considers  amus¬ 
ing?  If  so,  the  reader  is  informed,  in  the  attribution,  “he 
quipped.”  What  can  be  said  of  a  joke  that  must  be  identified  as 
such?  Not  much.  Further,  the  use  of  quipped  insults  the 
reader's  intelligence,  in  addition  to  reflecting  adversely  on  the 
writer’s. 

Reporters  are  fond  of  using  words  like  smiled,  laughed, 
frowned,  etc.,  in  attribution.  “This  equipment  is  not  included 
in  the  budget,”  the  auditor  frowned;  “I’d  rather  work  from 
the  neck  up,”  the  actress  smiled.  This  device,  too,  is 
apparently  intended  to  give  a  fillip  to  things,  but  in  fact  it  calls 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  suggesting  that  state¬ 
ments  can  be  made  by  smiling,  laughing,  etc. 

The  examples  that  have  been  cited  in  this  cursory  review  of 
journalese  are  not  confined  to  newswriting,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  some  of  them,  at  least,  did  not 
originate  elsewhere  and  were  avidly  seized  upon  by  jour¬ 
nalists.  It  is  certainly  true  that  what  the  undiscriminating  see 
in  newspapers  has  an  effect  on  their  own  expression,  so  that 
journalese  creeps  into  other  writing.  Still,  as  we  have  seen, 
journalese  is  particularly  marked  by  an  urge  to  compress,  to 
overdramatize,  and  to  lean  heavily  on  stereotypes. 
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International  Paper  keeps 
selling  reading 
so  youll  keep  selling  writing. 
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Here's  one  cf  International  Paper)s 
“Power  of  the  Printed  Word"  advertisements  run  to 
promote  reading  and  writing  to  young  people. 


For  the  past  three  years,  International  Paper  Company  has 
been  reaching  young  people  with  advertisements  in  our 
Power  of  the  IMnted  Word”  campaign  to  encourage  them  to  read 
more  and  write  better. 

We  figure  the  more  people  read- the  more  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  you’ll  sell.  And  the  more  paper  you’ll  buy  from  us. 

There’s  good  reason  to  believe  our  campaign  is  working.  Since 
it  began,  we’ve  sent  out  more  than  6,000,000  free  reprints  of  our 
advertisements  in  answer  to  up  to  1,500  letters  a  day.  This  response 
suggests  a  healthy  new  generation  of  readers.  And  that  looks  good 
for  all  of  us  in  the  paper  and  publishing  industry. 

For  your  complete  set  of  these  advertisements,  write  to: 

‘‘Power  of  the  Printed  Word,”  imxpbm  A-nnw  ai 

International  Paper  Company,  Dept.  P31 
PO.  Box  954,  Madison  Square  Station,  I^J  COMPANY 

New ^^3rk,  N.Y  10010.  >  1982Iniernaiioiial  paper  company  We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  printed  wort 


We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  printed  word. 
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Training  Seminar  •  Miami,  Florida 
April  26-30, 1982/October  18-22, 1982 

Tailored  specifically  for  newspaper 
management,  you  will  learn  by  doino  —  case 
studies,  role  plays,  competitive  small  team 
exercises  and  business  oames.  Your  experience 
is  reinforced  by  feedbacK  from  instructors  and 
fellow  participants. 

The  skills  of  planning,  organizing,  staffing, 
coordinatino,  directing  and  controlling  are 
emphasized  Information  presented  is  practical 
and  up-to-date.  You  will  learn  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  various  systems  of 
management  and  problem-solving  techniques 
will  easily  transfer  to  on-the-job  experiences. 

COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance. 

Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald  for  the 
duration  of  the  meetings.  Expenses  for  travel 
and  lodging  are  additional.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 
distance.  Additional  information  sent  upon 
receipt  of  fee. 

Send  your  nominations  to: 

James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

UIGHT-IIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
nSTlTUTEOFTRAlNDIG 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 


Workshops/Clinics/Seminars 

(National  and  Regional) 


MARCH 

22-26— Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Institute  of  Training,  Newsroom 
Management,  Miami,  Fla. 

24-25 — ANPA  Credit  Bureau  Inc.,  Seminar  on  Credit  and  Col¬ 
lections,  Sheraton  International  Conference  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 26 — ANPA  Foundation  Conference  for  Newspapers  in  Education, 

Maxwell  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

25- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Color  Workshop 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 

25-26 — NENA-IBM  Seminar:  Electronic  Data  Processing  for  the  Non- 
EDP  Executive.  Stouffer’s  Bedford  Glen  Hotel,  Bedford,  Ma. 

25- 27 — CNPA  Seminar  on  marketing/promotion/sales,  Berkeley 

Marriott  on  the  Marina,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

26- 27 — Arizona  Project-Plus  Five,  Plaza  International  Hotel, 

Tucson,  Arizona. 

27 — NENA  Classified  Sales  Clinic,  The  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

28-30 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  Atlanta  Hilton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

28-April  2 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Gannett  Foundation,  Plaza  International  Hotel,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

30 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers,  Sheraton 
Inn  at  LaGuardia,  New  York,  N.Y. 

30-31 — ANPA/RI,  Symposium  on  Pressroom  Options,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  Chicago. 

31 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers,  O'Hare 
Hilton,  Chicago. 


APRIL 

4- 9 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives,  newspa¬ 

pers  over  75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

5- 7 — Modern  Production  Techniques  training  seminar,  sponsored 

by  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Miami,  Fla. 

13 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers.  Atlanta 
Hilton,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

14 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers.  Holiday 
Inn  North,  Dallas,  Tex. 

16-18 — Photography  in  Journalism  Conference,  sponsored  by 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Sunnyvale  Hilton.  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

18-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

18-20 — Newspaper  Readership  Project  for  editors  in  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Pa. 

Conn.,  and  Dela.,  Bergen  Record,  Hackensack.  N.J. 

18-23 — American  Press  Institute.  Coverage  of  Entertainment  & 
Arts,  for  critics.  Reston,  Va. 

18- 23 — Circulation  Development  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Gan¬ 

nett  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

19- 21 — Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  a  management  development 

workshop  for  editors,  sponsored  by  ANPA,  ASNE,  APME,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-23 — Computers  &  Newspapers,  Training  Seminar,  Knight- 

Ridder  Newspapers  Institute,  Miami,  Fla. 

24 — N.Y.  State  Associated  Press  Associations  joint  seminar  with 
AP  broadcast  members  on  contacts  in  state  government,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  Albany,  N.Y. 

25-26— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts/Harvard,  Amherst,  Mass. 

25- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspapers  and  Telecommuni¬ 

cations.  Reston,  Va. 

26- 28 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Today's  Living,  Today's  Dollar 

seminar.  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MAY 

2- 7 — American  Press  Institute.  Suburban  and  Zoned  News  Cover¬ 

age.  Reston,  Va. 

3- 8 — Location  82;  Solvang,  5th  annual  photo  workshop,  Calif¬ 

ornia  State  University,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16— Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Managing 
with  Unions,  Miami,  Fla. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Readership  Project  for  editors  in  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  W.Va.,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader,  Lexington.  Ky. 

16- 19 — Circulation  Promotion  seminar,  presented  by  INPA,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Chicago. 

17- 19— Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Department,  spon¬ 

sored  by  ANPA,  ICMA,  NPRA,  Radisson  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22 — Penney-Missouri  Family/Lifestyle  Seminar,  Lincoln  Plaza,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

26-30 — Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Effective 
Management  Skills,  Miami,  Fla. 
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The  Goss  systems  solution  to  printing  production. 


TheanaUHnyofaiiress: 

At  its  heart, 

Goss  craftsmanship. 

Goss.  It’s  a  name  that  appears  in  the  robotic  machines  automate  our  parts  craftsmanship,  commitment  and 

pressrooms  of  two  out  of  three  major  and  materials  handling.  computer  technology  —  are  what 

U.S.  newspapers  —  and  a  growing  But  with  all  the  sophistication  of  make  a  Goss  press  a  Goss  press.  And 

number  abroad.  A  name  that’s  stood  computers  and  advanced  automation  why  there  are  no  other  presses  like 
for  reliability  for  almost  a  century.  devices,  the  human  element  is  still  a  them  in  the  entire  worid. 

Goss  presses  that  date  back  to  the  key  factor.  It  takes  people  with  Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 

turn  of  the  century  offer  proof  of  extensive  printing  know-how  to  Division,  Rockwell  International, 

enduring  craftsmanship  and  Goss  successfully  desi^  Goss  presses  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 

customer  commitment:  They  still  renowned  for  their  print  cjuality,  60650.  Phone  312/656-8600. 

operate.  And  we  still  service  them.  productivity,  easy  accessibility,  ease 

Today,  that  same  craftsmanship  of  operation  and  reliability.  It  takes 

and  commitment  is  supplemented  by  craftsmen  with  years  of  experience 
advanced  electronics.  Computer-  and  deep  pride  in  their  work  to  build 

aided  design  speeds  our  reaction  them.  And  it  takes  human  commit¬ 
time  to  a  customer’s  requirement.  ment  to  maintain  detailed  records  on 

Computer-aided  manufacture  results  each  individual  press  —  so  that 
in  improved  productivity  and  service,  too,  can  be  individualized. 

reduced  manufacturing  costs.  And  All  these  elements  —  experience,  ^.wtwrascMnoegetsdofwntobuainMs 


^1^  Rockwell 

International 


If  anyone  tells  you 
costs  less  than 


when  you  hear  someone  trying  to  pitch  the  price 
tag  on  a  raw.  unprocessed  plate,  there’s  one  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of. 


He’s  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
real  costs. 

The  real  price  tag  goes  on  the  plate 
after  it  comes  off  the  press.  After  the 
^ ''  ^  make-overs,  clean-up  and  maintenance. 
After  the  electric  bill  comes  in  and  you 
hand  out  the  payroll  checks.  And  after  the  advertiser 
buys  more  space  and  pays  his  bill. 

The  sales  rep  who  talks  plate  materials  cost  isn’t 
talking  about  that  "after  all  the  bills  are  in”  price  tag. 
He’s  not  talking  about  the  cost  of  lost  ads 
or  handling  agency  complaints  or  make¬ 
good  ads.  Or  additional  direct  costs  like 
labor  and  utilities.  All  he’s  talking  about 
is  the  cost  of  the  raw  unmanufactured 
plate.  Because  that’s  all  he’s  got  going  for  him. 

Put  your  money  in  our  plate  —  and  bank  the 
difference. 

Let’s  put  plate  price  in  its  proper  perspective  once 
and  for  all.  Just  remember  this  and  you’ll  never  go 


n  price  tag. 

•S’ 


wrong:  You  can’t  print  your  newspaper  for  less  than 
with  the  NAPP®  System.  That’s  the  simple  truth  and 
we’ll  prove  it  right  in  your  offices  using  the  most 
widely  used  financial  computer  economic  model  in 
existence. 

But  you  don’t  need  a  computer 
to  understand  the  main  reasons  why 
NAPP  System’s  printing  economies 
overcome  anybody’s  initial  plate 
cost  advantage. 

First  off,  NAPPlates  are  manufactured  in  a 
modern  factory  by  highly  specialized  machinery.  There 
is  no  better  letterpress  plate  in  the  world  than 
NAPPlate®. 

Quality  control  is  meticulous  —  beyond  anything 
you  could  hope  for  in  a  corner  of  your  shop.  We  reject 
the  misfits  because  you  shouldn’t  pay  for  worthless 
plates.  So  when  you  open  your  box  of  NAPPlates. 
you’re  ready  to  go.  Exact  sized  and/or  prepunched  if 
that’s  what  you  want. 

Processors  with  built-in  savings. 

When  NAPPlates  go  into  one  of  our  new  NP  ™ 
Series  processors,  the  savings  really  grow.  Because 


Theirs 


their  lett^ipress  date 
ours,  don’t  buy  it. 


processing  equipment  costs  money.  Interest  paid, 
labor,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance, 
spare  parts  and  energy.  There  are  four 
models  delivering  20  to  120  plates 
per  hour  with  a  single  operator.  With 
the  NP  processors  there  is  less  capital  and  less  labor 
required.  And  energy  costs  are  cut  75%  —  big  savings 
that  get  bigger  every  time  rates  go  up. 

But  NAPP  system  operating  savings  are  only  the 
beginning.  The  NAPP  System  will  give  you  the  highest 
possible  print  quality  today.  And  promises  you  even 
better  quality  for  the  future  with  advanced  technology 
that’s  being  developed  right  now.  And  don’t  forget, 
print  quality  means  dollars,  too;  Gains  or  losses  in 
advertising.  Customer  satisfaction. 

The  best  today  —  even  better  tomorrow. 

Our  NAPPlate  II  and  NP  Series  processors  are 
producing  quality  closer  to  offset  than  ever  before.  And 
there’s  a  lot  more  on  the  horizon.  Soon,  a  new 
NAPPlate  will  be  available  throughout  the  world.  An 
even  better  plate  to  get  even  closer  to  offset.  At  the 
same  time  our  Print  Quality  Task  Force  is  exploring 
every  avenue  of  newspaper  Anilox  inking  technology 


in  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  letterpress  printing  to 
even  higher  levels.  While  reducing  operating  expenses 
at  the  same  time. 

You  can  take  our  computer’s  word  for  it. 

Just  give  us  the  opportunity  to  put  your  figures 
into  our  capital  investment  computer  program  to  prove 
just  how  much  more  cost  effective  the  NAPP  System 
really  is.  You’ll  base  your  judgment  on  factors  like 
operating  costs,  payback  period,  rate  of  return,  net 
present  value,  profit  inder  and  $  per  plate  savings.  And 
you  get  them  in  black  and  white  free  for  the  asking. 

Understand  your  letterpress  costs  one  way  or  the 
other.  Pick  up  the  phone  and  call  (800)  854-2860  toll 
free  right  now.  In  California  call  (800)  542-6226.  We’ll 
arrange  for  your  plate  system  cost  analysis  right  away. 

And  no  matter  what  it  recommends,  our  advice 
is  —  Buy  it. 

The  NAPP  System. 

Y)u  canlt  prim  your  newspaper  for  less. 

mnpR 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc..  360  So.  Pacific.  San  Marcos.  CA  92069 


NAPPlates 
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Creating  secrets  ‘ex  post  facto’ 

Two  efforts  by  administration  officials  in  Washington  (with 
Senate  participation  in  one  of  them)  to  declare  secret  what 
had  been  previously  spread  on  the  public  record  reveals 
amazing  ignorance,  or  at  least  naivete,  on  the  part  of  those 
officials. 

These  were  not  leaked  secrets  which  the  administration  is 
trying  to  deny  or  correct.  They  were  documents  prepared  and 
released  the  existence  of  which  the  administration  is  trying 
to  deny  but  by  so  doing  is  attesting  to  their  authenticity. 

More  than  five  years  ago.  Justice  Department  lawyers  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  175-page  report  that  the  nation’s  intelligence 
agencies  had  engaged  in  electronic  surveillance  of 
individuals  that  might  have  violated  their  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  rights.  That  report  and  a  50-page  summary  and 
recommendations  to  Assistant  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
R.Civiletti  ended  a  two-year  government  investigation  into 
allegations  that  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
had  violated  individual  civil  liberties  and  laws  regulating 
electronic  surveillance. 

These  documents  were  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  an  author,  V.  James  Bamford,  who  has 
used  them  in  a  book  to  be  published  this  year.  Now  the 
Administration  is  demanding  the  documents  be  returned 
because  they  had  been  improperly  declassified  and  contained 
secret  information.  Others  have  seen  the  documents,  and  the 
New  York  Times  claims  it  has  obtained  copies  “through 
independent  channels.” 

In  a  more  recent  case',  an  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering  told  an  open  hearing  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Armed  Service  Committee  that  the  Stealth  bomber  would 
be  operational  in  1991.  Pentagon  officials,  believing  the 
information  should  not  have  been  revealed,  prevailed  on  Sen¬ 
ate  officials  to  delete  that  information  from  the  published 
record. 

Government  officials  and  Senators  should  have  realized 
that  information  once  released  on  the  record  and  publicized 
cannot  be  recalled  or  suppressed.  They  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  to  ignore  the  two  cases  rather  than  call  attention  to  them 
by  their  efforts  to  create  the  fiction  they  never  happened. 


An  official  newspaper 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
certainly  was  out  of  bounds  when  he  used  the  authority  of  his 
office  and  state  funds  to  publish  a  newspaper  to  counter 
reporting  in  the  Staten  Island  Advance  on  a  proposed  power 
plant. 

The  Advance  is  well  able  to  defend  itself  and  meet  any 
competition.  But  this  was  not  competition.  It  was  a  brazen 
and  outrageous  misuse  of  public  funds. 
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Letters 


DISPUTE  FINDINGS 

Ken  Harvey  and  Ronald  E.  Smith  do 
both  professionals  and  professors  a  dis¬ 
service  in  the  piece  “News  execs  urge 
major  overhaul  of  journalism  training 
program”  (Editor  &  Publisher,  March 
6).  I  dispute  the  interpretation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  three  surveys  they  cite  as 
supporting  their  contentions. 

One  wonders  whether  the  authors  are 
aware  that  a  1980  survey  by  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund  revealed  that  editors  of  daily 
newspapers  are  hiring  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  for  83%  of  all  entry  level  jobs. 

There  is  some  poor  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  out  there.  Just  as  there  is  some  poor 
journalism  being  practiced.  Working 
together,  maybe  ^ we  can  do  something 
about  boti.. 

Kenneth  Starck 
(Starck  is  AEJ  president  and  director,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,) 

BE  THANKFUL 

I  am  damned  tired  of  all  this  sniping  at 
journalism  schools  as  if  we  are  the  bad 
boys.  We’re  not.  We  give  you  what  you 
want.  We  graduate  plenty  of  students 
who  can  spell  and  punctuate  and  write 
copy  that  sings  and  flows.  But  do  you 
ever  say  thanks  for  that?  Do  you  thank  us 
for  the  graduates  who  win  you  prizes  and 
bring  glory  to  your  company?  Look 
around  your  cityroom.  Count  the  j- 
graduates  who  are  journeymen  working 
for  you,  who  are  working  well  past  the 
quitting  hour  on  weekends  or  their  days 
off  because  they  are  dedicated  to  their 
task.  Be  thankful  for  their  loyalty  and 
dedication,  loyalty  and  dedication  that 
were  nurtured  in  journalism  schools  to 
blossom  in  your  cityroom. 

Douglas  P.  Starr 
(Starr,  a  14-year  AP  reporter,  teaches 
journalism  at  North  Texas  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Denton,  Tex.) 

CHEAP  HELP 

The  proposed  journalism  training 
institute  of  the  “intensive  newspaper 
training”  supposedly  favored  by  the 
news  executives  will  give  them  their 
cheap  reporters  and  editors,  all  right.  It 
will  also  give  them  automatons  or  clones 
programmed  to  write  news  stories  wit¬ 
hout  thinking  about  societal  concerns  or 
without  understanding  how  to  make  the 
news  more  easily  understood.  It  will  give 
them  a  cheap  source  of  labor  that  won’t 
understand  new  technology  in  com¬ 
munications  or  how  to  adapt  to  it.  It  will 
give  them  cheap  reporters  who  have  no 
understanding  of  economics,  computers 
or  a  myriad  of  other  “theoretical”  con¬ 
cerns.  Some  of  the  money  saved  on  the 
cheap  reporters  may  be  lost  in  law  suits 
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because  the  reporters  will  have  little 
understanding  of  communications  law.  In 
short,  the  myopic  idea  of  such  an  institute 
will  give  newspapers  cheap  reporters 
who  are  less  educated  than  the  newspap¬ 
ers’  readers. 

Thomas  A.  Bowers 
(Bowers  is  professor  and  associate  dean. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  North 
Carolina). 

BETTER  WAY 

The  idea  to  take  journalism  out  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  establish 
a  “Journalism  Institute”  is  like  saying  the 
electronics  industries  should  pull  their 
electrical  engineers  out  of  these  six 
month  technical  schools.  Technical 
schools  are  not  bad,  but  they  graduate 
technicians  and  not  designers. 

Rather  than  go  to  a  drastic  measure,  it 
might  be  wiser  to  have  the  editors  offer 
more  internships  and  signal  the  journal¬ 
ism  educators  to  start  a  screening  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
in  New  Haven,  where  I  graduated  from, 
the  department  chairman,  Mrs.  Robin 
Classman,  would  screen  all  those  who 
wished  to  major  in  journalism  after  they 
had  six  credits  in  the  subject. 

To  graduate  with  a  bachelors  degree  in 
the  science  of  journalism,  each  student 
must  have  gathered  six  hours  in 
internships.  Although  Southern’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  small,  the  college  was  located 
in  a  medium-size  city  which  could  offer 
nearly  every  medium  to  the  students.  If 
Mrs.  Classman  couldn’t  persuade  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  weren’t  cut  out  for  our  busi¬ 
ness,  the  “test  of  fire”  convinced  them. 

A  young  journalist’s  style  and  prose 
will  come  in  time,  but  until  then  that  jour¬ 
nalist  will  be  giving  the  editors  some  of 
the  best  thought  out  budget  stories 
they’ve  looked  at.  In  this  day  and  age,  the 
editors  should  be  happy  the  first  item  the 
young  journalist  reaches  for  is  the  calcu¬ 
lator  instead  of  the  dictionary. 

Mark  W.  McBride 
(McBride  is  a  reporter  for  the  St.  John- 
sbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record). 


REPLY 

A  professor  called  me  with  some  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  article  Ronald  Smith  and 
I  wrote  for  the  March  6  issue.  I  anticipate 
that  he  and  others  will  write  letters 
reflecting  these  same  feelings,  so  I  would 
like  to  respond  simultaneously. 

( 1 )  An  informational  error  did  find  itself 
into  the  copy  and  failed  to  be  editied  out, 
however,  the  statistics  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  article  are  unaffected  by 
the  error.  The  AEJ — that  is,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism — is  not 
itself  an  accrediting  body.  The  ACEJMC 
(American  Council  on  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications)  does 
the  actual  accrediting  for  journalism  pro¬ 
grams.  The  AEJ,  however,  has  been  sup¬ 
portive  of  the  guidelines  which  restricts 
journalism  coursework  to  25-30%,  and 
without  the  AEJ  support,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  AtTEJMC  to  maintain 
such  a  rule,  especially  considering  the 
oppostition  by  journalism  professionals. 

(2)  The  NC  professor  said  the  story  was 
biased  because  it  failed  to  quote  any 
educators.  The  survey,  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  story,  did  not  include 
educators.  And  quoting  educators  would 
not  change  the  statistics.  What  comments 
were  used  were  aimed  at  putting  some 
personality,  some  humanity  into  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  very  boring 
statistics.  The  quotes  were  not  intended 
to  persuade,  only  illustrate. 

If  the  article  made  any  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade,  it  was  my  attempt  to  persuade 
educators  that  a  head-in-the-sand  attitude 
at  this  time  could  be  very  dangerous. 
Some  educators,  however,  apparently 
don’t  want  to  be  disturbed. 

Ken  Harvey 

Short  takes 


A  former  metal  patient  surrendered  to 
authorities  in  Portland,  Oregon,  after 
commandeering  a  jetliner  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  back. —  Pauls  Valley  (Ok\a.)  Daily 
Democrat 
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Burl  Osborne 
Executive  Editor 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas,  Texas 

“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  adds  depth  and  perspective 
to  our  coverage  of  the  major  stories  and  important  issues.  The 
Times  is  a  valued  resource  for  our  news  pages  and  its  mix  of 
distinguished  columnists  adds  immeasurably  to  our  Op  Ed 
page.” 
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Low  Unemployment  and 
High  Effective  Buying  Income 
make  Metro  Harrisburcone  of 
your  best  marioet  buys  in 
the  Northeast! 

Metr(»  Harrisburg  continues  to  offer  advertisers  a  solid 
market  for  practically  any  product. 

The  Northexst's  kistest  growing  market  in  per  capita 
household  income  during  the  pist  dt*cade,  Harrisburg  wxs 
in  the  top  SO  markets  in  median  EBI  at  the  end  of  last  yeaif 
Metro  Harrisburg  also  set  a  new  record  for  employed 
adults  last  month  and  currently  has  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  unemployment  for  any  market  in  the  Middle 
.\tlantic  States** 

.\ccording  to  the  latest  audience  study  hy  Belden  .\sst)ci- 
ates  of  Dallxs.  Texxs.  The  Patriot-News  reaches  '1%  of  the 
adults.  18  and  over,  in  the  Harrisburg  Market  .Area  every  day. 

Check  with  your  Nc*whouse  representative  for  details. 
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Meese:  White  House  for  less  secrecy 


By  George  Brandon 

Decrying  the  “vast  overclassification” 
of  government  documents,  presidential 
counsellor  Edwin  Meese  III  said  the 
Administration  will  drop  language  in  ear¬ 
ly  drafts  of  a  proposed  executive  order  on 
classification  rules  that  would  have 
expanded  government  secrecy. 

“1  know  that  we  have  vast  over- 
classification  of  documents,”  Meese  said 
in  an  address  March  12  to  publishers 
attending  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation's  annual  Government  Affairs  con¬ 
ference,  in  Washington,  D.C.  “We  used 
to  say  that  anything  that’s  marked  Secret 
means  you  can  see  it  in  Time,  Life  or 
Newsweek',  whereas  if  it’s  Top  Secret, 
you  only  find  it  in  Fortune.  Well,  that’s 
not  totally  true,  but  there’s  a  lot  to  it. 

“I’ve  seen  stuff  that’s  classified  Se¬ 
cret,  and  I’ve  already  read  it  that  morning 
in  the  newspaper,”  Meese  told  the 
publishers, “so,  we’re  trying  as  an  admin¬ 
istration — the  official  policy  is — to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  classified  documents 
to  those  that  are  actually  vital  to  the  nation¬ 
al  security  and  then  do  a  better  job  of  safe¬ 
guarding  those.” 

Meese  suggested  that  press  and  con¬ 
gressional  reports  of  a  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  executive  order  erred  in  assuming 
that  the  language  of  a  staff  draft  circulated 
in  Congress  for  comment  reflects  the 
administration’s  final  view. 

“I’ve  got  to  admit  that  early  on,  as  they 
always  do,  the  bureaucracy  tested  us,” 
Meese  said,  “and  they  tried  to  expand 
classification.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
that  is  being  corrected  in  the  current 
drafts  of  the  classification  executive 
order  that  are  now  being  studied.” 

Meese’s  remarks  came  two  days  after 
House  Government  Information  and 
Individual  Rights  Subcommittee  Chair¬ 
man  Glenn  English  denounced  the 
Administration  for  refusing  to  testify  dur¬ 
ing  a  March  1 1  hearing  on  the  proposed 
classification  order.  In  cancelling  the 
Thursday  hearing  after  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Justice 
Department  declined  to  end  witnesses, 
the  Oklahoma  Democrat  said  it  seemed 
clear  “the  Reagan  Administration  is  not 
anxious  to  let  the  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  know  what  it  is  doing.” 

English’s  subcommittee  did  hold  the 
first  day  of  two  scheduled  hearings  March 
10,  and  representatives  of  the  press  orga¬ 
nizations,  historians  and  a  civil  liberties 
group  agreed  that  the  draft  supplied  to 
Congress  by  the  Administration  would 
reverse  a  trend  toward  less  government 


secrecy  in  the  name  of  national  security 
that  had  begun  in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Representing  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Charles 
S.  Rowe  told  the  English  subcommittee 
that  the  draft  order,  if  adopted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  should  eliminate  “any 
possibility  of  discretionary  release  of 
information.”  Rowe  is  editor  of  the 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free-Lance  Star. 

An  earlier  order  issued  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  required  the  release  of 
information  when  a  government  reviewer 
has  “substantial  doubt”  it  should  be  se¬ 
cret,  Rowe  said.  A  subsequent  order 
adopted  by  President  Jimmy  Carter — the 
one  the  proposed  Reagan  draft  would  su¬ 
persede — says  information  should  not  be 
classified  when  there  is  reasonable  doubt. 

“The  Reagan  proposal  would  require 
that  any  doubt  about  whether  information 
should  be  classified  should  be  resolved  by 
classifying,”  Rowe  said.  It  would  send 
the  clear  message  to  government  offi¬ 
cials:  “If  you  are  at  all  in  doubt,  with¬ 
hold’,”  he  said. 

CBS  News  correspondent  Bob  Schief- 
fer  told  the  committee  that  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 


Chi,  views  the  draft  executive  order  as 
“part  of  a  broader  attempt  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  information  from  government.” 

“The  (draft)  order  seeks  to  accomplish 
by  executive  fiat  what  the  Administration 
has  thus  far  been  unable  to  accomplish 
through  legislation:  it  effectively  amends 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
exempt  a  vast  amount  of  material  relating 
to  national  security  that  the  public  now 
has  access  to.”  A  provision  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Fol  Act  specifically  exempts  from  dis¬ 
closure  rules  information  “properly  clas¬ 
sified  .  .  .  under  criteria  established  by 
an  executive  order”  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Asked  to  respond  to  Meese’s  com¬ 
ments  to  the  publishers  later  in  the  week 
that  the  draft  language  did  not  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  administration, 
Robert  Gellman,  subcommittee  counsel, 
said,  “My  guess  is  that  his  statement  is 
accurate  .  .  .  that  you’ve  got  a  bunch  of 
low-level  political  staffers”  who  in  draft¬ 
ing  the  proposed  order  have  included 
“every  secrecy  proposal  that  you’ve  ever 
thought  of.” 

Gellman  told  E&P  that,  altogether,  he 
is  aware  of  four  drafts  of  the  proposed 
order,  with  the  fourth  draft  the  one  that 
was  circulated  to  House  and  Senate  com- 
(Continued  on  page  24a j 
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Make  them  wait 


Publishers  ask  Congress 
to  apply  brakes  on  AT&T 


By  George  Brandon 

Though  supporting  AT&T’s  plan  to 
divest  its  local  Bell  Telephone  compan¬ 
ies,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  urged  Congress  to  “defer  the 
authority”  for  AT&T  to  provide 
information  services  over  its  long¬ 
distance  network  until  “true  competition 
exists.” 

“The  problem  is  that  the  telephone  net¬ 
work — both  at  the  local  and  the  intercity 
level — is  the  only  distribution  system 
universally  available  to  provide  two-way 
electronic  information  services  to  the 
home,”  said  Robert  Marbut,  chairman  of 
ANPA’s  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee.  Marbut  was  addressing  members 
of  the  House  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee  during  a  hearing  March  4. 

Marbut  acknowledged  that  a  provision 
of  the  proposed  antitrust  settlement  with 
the  Justice  Department  barring  the 
divested  local  exchange  companies  from 
offering  information  services  would  elim¬ 
inate  any  “unfair  advantage”  AT&T 
would  have  as  a  electronic  publisher  wit¬ 
hin  the  local  telephone  exchange  dialing 
area. 

But  AT&T  would  continue  to  own 
more  than  96%  of  the  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  system  that  allows  calls  to  be 
placed  from  one  city,  or  local  dialing  area, 
to  another,  he  said.  And  that  “over¬ 
whelming  dominance”  would  lead  to  a 
“potentially  similar  unfair  bottleneck”  if 
AT&T  is  allowed  also  to  provide 
information  over  its  intercity  network, 
Marbut  said. 

“We  believe  that  AT&T’s  (long¬ 
distance)  network  is  not  now  subject  to 
effective  competition,”  said  Richard  E. 
Wiley,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  who 
advises  AN  PA  on  communications  law. 
“In  the  absence  of  such  a  competitive 
telecommunications  environment, 
AT&T  would  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  economic  incentive  to  favor  its  own 
information  services  to  the  detriment  of 
independent  publishers  .  .  . 

“Until  information  providers  in  large 
cities  and  small  towns  can  assemble  their 
electronic  offerings  from  a  variety  of 
competing  conduits,  our  view  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  defer  the  authority  of  AT&T 
to  provide  information  over  its  own 
interexchange  network.  This  basic 
approach  is  embodied  in  H.R.  5158,  and 
ANPA  supports  it,”  he  said. 

Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D-Colo.),  the  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  said  in  opening  the 
hearing  that  H.R.  5158,  which  he 
introduced  a  month  before  the  proposed 


settlement  was  announced  January  8, 
would  prohibit  AT&T  from  publishing 
“any  information  services  it  owned  or 
controlled  over  any  of  its  monopoly 
facilities.” 

Wirth  said  the  proposed  settlement  ter¬ 
ms  fail  to  safeguard  adequately  “against 
the  threat  to  information  diversity  from 
AT&T  being  permitted  to  engage  in 
information  publishing  over  its  remaining 
monopoly  (long-distance)  transmission 
facilities.” 

But  another  former  FCC  chairman, 
representing  AT&T,  argued  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  proposed  consent  decree  by  a 
federal  district  judge  in  Washington 
would  “remove  any  conceivable  jus¬ 
tification  for  imposing  any  restrictions  on 
AT&T’s  ability  to  originate 
information  .  .  .  The  interexchange 
facilities  which  AT &T  will  keep  under  the 
decree  are  not  government-sanctioned 
monopolies,”  argued  Newton  Minow, 
now  a  partner  in  the  Chicago  legal  firm, 
Sidley  &  Austin. 

“In  fact,  AT&T  faces  now,  and  will 
face  in  the  future,  explosive  competition 
both  from  terrestrial  microwave  systems 
and  domestic  satellites,”  Minow  insisted. 
He  said  domestic  communications  sat¬ 
ellites,  “which  are  already  extensively 
used  by  newspapers  and  other 
information  providers,”  will  increase  by 
1 986  their  capacity  to  a  level  about  double 
the  capacity  of  AT&T’s  long-distance 
network. 

“Any  argument  that  AT&T  can  price 
below  cost  for  intercity  services  while 
subsidizing  new  services  in  a  competitive 
market  has  no  basis  in  fact,”  Minow  told 
Wirth.  “Long  Lines  is  AT&T’s  back¬ 
bone,  and  AT&T’s  incentive  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  broadest  possible  use  of  these 
interexchange  services  ...” 

Spokesmen  for  a  major  cable  television 
company  and  the  National  Cable  Televi¬ 
sion  Association  lined  up  with  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  urging  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  bar  AT&T  entry  into 
electronic  information  services. 

Gustave  M.  Hauser,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Warner-Amex  Cable 
Communications,  said  that  if  legislation 
isn’t  enacted  altering  the  language  of  the 
proposed  consent  decree,  “AT&T  will 
not  necessarily  become  a  competitor  in 
electronic  information  services;  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  become  a  predator  .  .  . 

“The  old  AT&T  was  prohibited  from 
entering  unregulated  businesses,”  Haus¬ 
er  said,  “so  its  anticompetitive  practices 
were  restricted  largely  to  protecting  its 
monopoly  position  in  the  telephone  busi¬ 
ness.  The  new  AT&T,  however,  .  .  . 


instead  of  merely  protecting  and 
expanding  its  telephone  monopoly  .  .  . 
is  being  set  free  to  invade  entirely  new 
areas  of  commerce  ...” 

Both  Hauser  and  Thomas  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  cable  trade  association, 
supported  an  outright  ban  on  AT&T 
offering  information  over  its  intercity 
lines.  But  both  said  they  would  settle  for 
the  goal  of  the  newspaper  publishers:  that 
AT&T’s  entry  into  providing  information 
be  linked  to  the  emergence  of  an  effec¬ 
tively  competitive  market  in  transmitting 
intercity  phone  calls. 

“We  don’t  see  it  as  a  permanent  bar  at 
all,”  Wiley  said  for  the  publishers. 
“Indeed,  once  competition  develops  in 
telecommunications,  we  think  these  res¬ 
trictions  should  be  dropped.  For 
example,  if  cable  develops  into  a  univer¬ 
sal  ..  .  alternative  network,  or  some 
other  transmission  technology  arises, 
then  our  concern  would  be  greatly  allevi¬ 
ated. 

AT&T’s  opposition  to  any  restrictions 
not  contained  in  the  proposed  consent 
decree  was  bolstered  in  recent  weeks  by 
the  testimony  of  officials  in  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  hearings.  In  an  earlier 
hearing  of  the  House  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Subcomittee,  Bernard  J.  Wunder, 
President  Reagan’s  chief  com¬ 
munications  adviser,  said  the  House 
should  not  pass  any  “comprehensive 
legislation”  until  the  federal  court  over¬ 
seeing  the  settlement  with  the  Justice 
Department  finishes  its  review. 

Both  Wunder,  who  is  head  of  the 
National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration,  and  Mark  S. 
Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  said  legislation 
would  be  premature  before  AT&T  is 
allowed  to  carry  out  the  internal 
restructuring  proposed  by  the  settlement. 

William  F.  Baxter,  head  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Division,  testi¬ 
fied  in  hearings  held  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  last  month  that  “complex  reg¬ 
ulatory  provisions  designed  to  guard 
against  anticompetitive  cross¬ 
subsidization  by  AT&T  are  probably  no 
longer  needed.” 

Addressing  the  concern  that  AT&T 
would  still  own  more  than  96%  of  the 
intercity  long-distance  network  after  the 
settlement  is  implemented,  Baxter  told 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  late 
last  month  that  “Long  Lines  transmis¬ 
sion  of  messages  is,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  and  will  be,  to  an  even  more  sub¬ 
stantial  degree,  a  workable  competitive 
industry. 

“In  the  short  term,  AT&T  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  have  a  very  large  market  share,” 
Baxter  said.  “But  one  must  not  confuse  a 
large  market  share  with  a  position  of  sig¬ 
nificant  market  or  monopoly  power. 
Although  AT&T’s  competitors  ...  at 
the  present  time  have  very  small  market 
shares,  they  are  expanding  those  market 
shares  very  rapidly  ...” 
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Restrictions 
on  pubiishing 
urged  by  AN  PA 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  found  itself  on  an 
unaccustomed  side  of  a  squabble  over 
First  Amendment  publishing  rights. 

The  setting  was  a  House  Telecom¬ 
munications  Subcommittee  hearing  on 
the  effects  of  a  proposed  antitrust  settle¬ 
ment  that  would  free  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  enter 
unregulated  markets — electronic 
publishing,  for  instance. 

Arguing  against  legislation  (H.R.  5158) 
that  would — contrary  to  the  antitrust  set¬ 
tlement — bar  AT&T  from  offering 
information  services  over  its  long¬ 
distance  lines  was  Newton  Minow,  the 
former  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  chairman  who  described  com¬ 
mercial  television  as  “a  vast  wasteland.” 

“In  my  view,  any  statutory  restrictions 
that  would  prohibit  AT&T  from  originat¬ 
ing  information  that  others  could  create 
and  transmit  over  AT&T’s  facilities 
would  flatly  violate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  said  Minow,  now  a  lawyer 
representing  AT&T.  “Such  restrictions 
would  confuse  the  First  Amendment  with 
economic  protectionism  ...” 

“They  violate  the  First  Amendment,” 
said  Minow  of  restrictions  other  than 
AT&T’s  common-carrier  obligation  as  a 
regulated  long-distance  carrier  to  provide 
equal  access  to  all  customers.  “But  more 
than  constitutional  principles  are 
involved  .  .  .  The  generation, 
accumulation  or  distribution  of 
information  should  be  open  to  all,”  or  the 
public  will  be  denied  access  to 
information. 

Not  so  fast,  replied  the  attorney  for  the 
publishers  association,  another  former 
FCC  chairman  and  one-time  Minow  pro¬ 
tege,  Richard  E.  Wiley.  “The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  repeatedly  that  Congress 
may  take  actions  which  affect  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  an  industry — even  though  the 
impact  on  the  use  of  the  media  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment — of  the  purpose 
of  these  acts  is  to  promote  diversity  of 
information,  and  if  the  means  employed 
by  the  legislature  are  specifically  targeted 
to  that  objective.” 

“An  example,”  said  Wiley,  “one  in 
which  newspapers  themselves  have  been 
involved,  are  media  cross-ownership 
rules  (barring  ownership  of  a  newspaper 
and  television  station  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket).  The  court  approved  these  rules 
because — like  H.R.  5158 — they  were 
intended  to  increase  diversity  and  to 
leave  the  industry  free  to  express  its 
views  through  other  outlets  .  .  .” 

In  rebuttal.  Minow  unsheathed  his  dag¬ 
ger.  “There’s  an  old  saying.  1 
understand,  in  Congress,”  he  said  to  Sub- 
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committee  chairman  Timothy  Wirth. 
“‘Where  you  stand  depends  on  where 
you  sit’.” 

“The  people  in  the  cable  business  and 
the  people  in  the  newspaper  business  are 
taking  a  position  which  would  say  AT&T 
is  a  ‘monopoly’ — yet,  most  of  the  cities  in 
this  country,  tragically,  are  one- 
newspaper  towns,  and  there’s  a  monopo¬ 
ly.  Every  cable  system  in  the  United 
States  is  a  monopoly  .  .  . 

“I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  are  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  same  restrictions  they  want  to 
apply  to  this  ‘monopoly’ — a  very  com¬ 
petitive  one — also  be  applied  to  newspap¬ 
ers  and  cable  groups  .  .  .  Because  the 
principles  are  identical.” 

Picking  up  the  gauntlet  for  ANPA, 
Robert  Marbut,  Telecommunications 
Committee  chairman,  said;  “I  don’t  see 
the  similarity  at  all  between  one  com¬ 
munications  company  which  covers  most 
of  the  United  States  and  1 ,750  daily  news¬ 
papers,  6,000  weekly  newspapers  and  the 
20,000  other  print  publications  that  are 
available  to  people  in  this  country.  It’s  a 
very  diverse  marketplace  out 
there  .  .  .” 

Thomas  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association, 
told  Minow  he,  for  one,  would  welcome 
such  restrictions — “if  we  are  ever  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  have  97%  of  an  essential 
service.”  The  reference  was  to  AT&T’s 
share  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
market. 

Trial  gag  request 
denied  by  judge 

A  Federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  refused 
a  request  by  the  National  Football 
League  that  press  coverage  be  limited  for 
the  second  trial  of  the  N  FL  antitrust  case . 

An  attoney  for  the  NFL.  which  is  being 
sued  over  its  refusal  to  allow  the  Oakland 
raiders  to  move  to  Los  Angeles,  argued 
that  a  press  contingent  as  big  as  the  one 
that  covered  the  first  trial  would  have  a 
“coercive  effect”  on  the  jury. 

The  request  was  fought  by  several 
newspapers  and  tv  networks  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  impose  a  prior  res¬ 
traint  on  First  Amendment  rights.  One 
lawyer  also  argued  that  the  NFL  motion 
was  too  broad  and  “thoroughly 
unwarranted.” 

After  hearing  arguments.  Judge  Harry 
Pregerson  promptly  denied  the  league’s 
motion.  He  said  the  press  had  acted 
responsibly  throughout  the  first  trial. 
However,  Pregerson  said  he  might  make 
some  “minor  adjustments”  at  the  second 
trail  scheduled  to  open  March  15.  One 
would  be  to  scatter  reporters  around  the 
courtroom  instead  of  having  them  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  section. 

NFL  attorney  Patrick  Lynch  said  he 
was  concerned  about  the  jury’s  reaction 
to  a  large  press  corps  “breathing  down  its 
neck.” 


Editors  testify 
at  sex  bias  triai 
in  New  Haven 

Testimony  has  begun  in  Federal  Court 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  a  class 
action  sex  discrimination  suit  against  the 
Jackson  Publishing  Co. 

The  suit,  filed  in  1976.  has  18  named 
plaintiffs  and  represents  about  120 
women.  It  alleges  discrimination  in  back 
pay  and  promotions  at  Jackson  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  two  newspapers.  New  Haven 
Register  and  Journal-Courier. 

Jackson  Publishing  has  denied  the 
allegations. 

The  suit  is  being  tried  before  Judge 
Warren  W.  Eginton  under  Title  7  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
which  bars  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Robert  Leeney,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Register,  and  Donald  Sharpe,  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  Jackson  Newspapers, 
began  testifying  on  March  12.  They  are 
scheduled  to  take  the  stand  again  on 
March  19. 

The  trial,  which  opened  on  March  5, 
has  run  on  successive  Fridays  due  to  the 
court’s  back-log  of  criminal  cases. 

Margaret  Mason,  one  of  Jackson  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  attorneys,  said  if  the  case  can  go 
onto  a  regular  full  week  schedule,  it 
should  take  about  4  weeks  to  complete. 

Harmsworth  closes 
New  York  weekly 

Citing  operating  losses  of  $2  million  last 
year  which  it  believed  to  be  irreversible. 
Associated  Newspapers  Group  of  Great 
Britain  closed  the  Soho  News,  a  counter- 
cultural  weekly  in  New  York  City. 

The  closing  was  announced  to  the  staff 
on  March  15  by  John  Leese,  editor  and 
publisher.  The  weekly’s  last  edition  was 
March  10. 

Soho  News  began  publishing  in  1973 
and  sold  about  30.000  copies  a  week  at  its 
demise. 

Associated,  headed  by  Vere  Harm¬ 
sworth.  purchased  a  partial  interest  in 
Soho  News  in  1978  from  its  founder, 
Michael  Goldstein.  The  acquistion  was 
completed  two  years  later. 

One  estimate  put  Associated’s  total 
losses  from  operating  Soho  News  at  $6 
million. 

Associated  put  Soho  News  up  for  sale 
for  a  “nominal”  price,  Leese  said,  but  no 
buyer  emerged  for  the  weekly  which  has 
never  been  profitable. 

Soho’s  main  competitor  for  readers 
was  the  Village  Voice,  which  is  owned  by 
Rupert  Murdoch  and  has  been  publishing 
since  the  1950’s. 
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London  Times 
saved  by  staff  cut; 
editor  resigns 

Publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  has  won  a 
power  struggle  with  the  unions  of  the 
Times  of  London  and  the  Sunday  Times 
and  with  Harold  Evans,  editor  of  the  daily 
Times. 

Murdoch  announced  March  1 1  that  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  unions  at  Times 
Newspapers  had  reached  agreement  over 
voluntary  resignations  he  had  demanded 
because  the  newspapers  were  “bleeding 
to  death.”  He  added  he  saw  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  a  settlement  with  that  one. 

Evans,  who  was  voted  Britain’s  “edi¬ 
tor  of  the  year”  a  few  weeks  ago,  resigned 
March  15  after  a  week-long  dispute  with 
Murdoch  and  deep  divisions  had 
developed  among  members  of  the  staff. 

Murdoch  had  said  in  New  York  March 
12  that  “at  no  point  has  there  been  any 
difference,  stated  or  otherwise,  between 
Mr.  Evans  and  myself  about  the  policy  of 
the  paper.”  Gerald  Long,  managing 
director  of  Times  Newspapers,  was  said 
to  have  told  the  staff  that  the  dispute  was 
over  costs  rather  than  editorial  control. 
He  said,  “There  is  no  dispute  about  the 
independence  of  the  editor,  nor  has  there 
ever  been,  nor  will  there  be.” 

Murdoch,  in  his  New  York  statement, 
commented  he  had  asked  Evans  to  resign 
March  9  and  would  appoint  Charles 
Douglas-Home,  the  deputy  editor,  as  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  added  the  resignation  was 
delayed  by  negotiations  over  severance 
pay  and  terms. 

On  his  departure  from  London  March 
12,  Murdoch  told  reporters  at  Heathrow 
Airport,  “I  am  happy  to  say  the  Times  is 
saved.  Whether  it  is  saved  for  all  time  de¬ 
pends  of  course  on  economic  factors  as  it 
does  in  any  business. 

“lam  very  happy  today.  It  has  been  a 
long  battle  and  some  of  the  negotiations 
have  been  a  bit  fraught,  but  at  least  we 
have  got  through  and  now  we  can  turn  our 
minds  to  the  future,”  the  publisher 
added. 

Murdoch  told  reporters  there  would  be 
360  immediate  layoffs  and  the  full  target 
of  600  job  cuts  would  be  reached  within 
six  months.  On  February  8  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  issued  an  ultimatum  that  he  would 
close  the  newspapers  for  good  unless  600 
jobs  were  cut  within  14  days,  he  stated  the 
newspapers  would  lose  $27.75  million 
this  year. 

Murdoch’s  New  York  Post  ran  the 
United  Press  International  story 
announcing  the  job  cutting  agreement 
with  a  headline,  “London  Times  is  saved 
by  labor  accord”,  and  included  a  para¬ 
graph  that  key  to  the  settlement  was 
agreement  within  the  NATSOPA  print 
union,  which  had  voiced  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  deal,  to  cut  200  jobs. 


TWO  FOR  ONE — J.  Richard  Nokes,  67,  editor  of  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  will  retire  April  1  and  be  replaced  with  a  split  editorship  by  the  two  men 
flanking  him.  Left,  Robert  M.  Landauer,  44,  named  executive  editor/editorial 
and,  right,  William  A.  Hilliard,  54,  executive  editor/news.  Nokes  will  teach 
journalism  in  the  1982-1983  academic  year  at  Linfield  College  in  McMinnvil¬ 
le.  He  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  may  run  into  their  oldest  son  on  trips  they  are 
planning;  R.  Gregory  Nokes  is  State  Department  reporter  for  Associated 
Press. 


The  union  was  asked  originally  for  a  staff 
reduction  of  390. 

The  staff  reductions  are  expected  to 
lower  wage  costs  about  $14.5  million  by 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  News 
International,  Ltd.,  Murdoch’s  British 
company.  A  reduction  of  some  400  part- 
time  workers  brings  the  combined  total  to 
1,000  dismissals  within  six  months. 

Evans,  53,  son  of  a  railroad  engineer, 
was  voted  1973  “Journalist  of  the  Year” 
in  the  British  Press  Awards.  He  worked 
his  way  through  Durham  University.  His 
earlier  newspaper  jobs  were  with  the 
Manchester  Evening  News  and  the 
Northern  Echo  in  Darlington,  and  a 
weekly  group  before  moving  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  where  within  a  year  he  rose  to 
editor. 

Douglas-Home,  nephew  of  former 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home,  has  been  deputy  editor  of 
the  Times  since  it  and  the  Sunday  Times 
were  bought  by  Murdoch  in  February  of 
1981 ,  making  him  the  most  powerful  pub¬ 
lisher  on  Fleet  Street. 

Douglas-Home  was  reportedly  offered 
the  editorship  on  the  morning  of  March  9 
and  accepted  it  at  once.  That  afternoon 
Murdoch  asked  Evans  to  resign.  Evans’ 
supporters  considered  that  a  major 
reason  for  their  bitterness  but  also  main¬ 
tained  Murdoch  wanted  Evans  out 
because  he  had  not  run  editorials  reflect¬ 
ing  the  publisher’s  conservative  views 
rather  than  his  own  center  views. 

When  Murdoch  bought  the  papers  from 


Thomson  Organization,  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  required  him  to  give  written 
assurances  not  to  interfere  with  their 
editorial  independence  and  agree  to 
appointment  of  six  independent  national 
directors. 

In  an  account  of  the  London  dispute, 
another  paper  The  Observer,  contended 
the  six  independent  directors  would  have 
split  evenly  if  Evans  had  asked  to  retain 
the  editorship  but  felt  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  stay. 

The  directors,  in  a  story  published  in 
the  Sunday  Times  March  14,  were  said  to 
have  agreed  a  change  in  editorship  was 
necessary  because  of  slumping  morale. 
But  they  insisted  that  Evans  must  resign 
voluntarily  before  they  would  give  con¬ 
sent  to  his  successor.  Evans  resigned  two 
days  later  after  he  had  rewritten  the  main 
editorial  on  the  British  economy  and  the 
paper  had  gone  to  press. 

Then  he  appeared  to  read  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  said,  “At  no  time  have 
the  independent  national  directors  sought 
my  resignation.  But  in  the  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  the  differences  between  me 
and  Mr.  Murdoch  should  not  be  pro¬ 
longed.” 

Supporters  of  Douglas-Home,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch,  were 
spreading  word  through  Fleet  Street  that 
Evans  was  “profligate”  in  his  spending 
and  others  said  he  did  not  make  a  large 
enough  impact  on  the  circulation  which 
increased  to  294,000  from  28 1 ,000  during 
his  first  10  months  with  the  daily  paper. 
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News  curbs  proposed 
by  Sandinista  gov’t 


When  it  declared  this  week  a  30  day 
suspension  of  individual  rights,  including 
freedom  of  expression,  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua  also  closed  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church’s  radio  station. 
Radio  Catolica,  for  reporting  the 
dynamiting  of  two  bridges  by  guerillas. 

The  suspension  of  rights  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  government  is  considering 
the  imposition  of  wide-ranging 
regulations  and  controls  on  Nicaragua's 
news  and  information  media. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  provided  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  Law  on  Social  Com¬ 
munication.  It  contains  86  articles 
regulating  the  media  and  creates  an 
Administration  of  the  Means  of  Com¬ 
munication  within  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

All  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations,  film  outlets,  books, 
posters,  signs,  advertising  agencies,  and 
any  other  type  of  media  which  “may  be 
used  for  the  generalized  propagation  of 
thought”  are  covered  by  the  law. 

It  gives  the  state  power: 

•  to  grant  or  withhold  “licenses  for  the 
means  of  social  communication” 
including  permits  allowing  one  person  to 
own  more  than  one  “organ”  of  com¬ 
munication. 

•  to  “make  sure  that  access”  to  the 
media  “be  given  to  the  significant  social 
and  political  groups.” 

•  to  require  correspondents,  news 
agencies,  advertising  agencies,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  books,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  to  register  with  the  government. 

•  to  ‘‘regulate  and  control  the 
development  of  publicity”  and  to  control 
“news,  reports,  information  analysis,  or 
programs  which  may  be  produced  or  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  exterior.” 

•  to  collect  fees  for  registering  and  re¬ 
quire  renewal  of  licenses  annually. 

•  to  fine,  suspend  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  or  confiscate  any  “organ  of 
social  communication”  which  is  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

Other  provisions  in  the  law  require 
writers  using  pen  names  to  first  receive 
“authorization”  from  the  goverment, 
and  guarantee  a  right  of  reply  to  anyone 
“who  considers  himself  unfeirly  treated” 
by  a  newspaper  or  broadcast  report. 

The  law  states  newspapermen  “shall 
not  be  able  to  publish  or  propagate  news, 
messages,  analyses,  or  propaganda” 
which  are  “not  backed  up  by  direct  con¬ 
firmation,  or  at  least,  trustworthy 
sources,”  which  may  “be  contrary  to  the 
veracity  of  the  facts  because  of  partial  or 
total  adulteration  of  the  truth,”  or  which 
“call  attention  in  a  disproportionate  man¬ 
ner  to  specific  morbid  aspects  of  the 
news.” 
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The  communication  administration  has 
the  authority  to  demand  that  a  news  or 
information  agency  “rectify”  a  report 
which  is  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

“The  duty  to  rectify  implies  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  publish  or  broadcast  free  of  charge 
the  document  or  material  that  may  be 
submitted”  by  the  communications 
administration,  the  law  states.  “The 
obligation  to  rectify  could  be  expanded 
not  only  to  the  organ  in  which  the  offense 
was  made,  but  also  to  other  media  and 
payable  by  the  offender.” 

The  state  would  have  the  power  to  re¬ 
quire  the  National  Union  of  Newspaper¬ 
men,  or  any  other  relevant  union,  to  hold 
a  trial  under  their  bylaws  of  any  newsman 
accused  of  breaking  the  communications 
law. 

To  “guarantee  responsible  use  of  the 
rights  of  information,  expression,  and 
opinion,”  the  law  contains  several  pages 
of  prohibitions  about  what  the  media  can 
disseminate. 

The  regulations  extend  to  the  “use  of 
women  as  sex  or  commercial  symbol,” 
and  the  “guardianship  of  morals,  uses, 
customs,  and  collective  well  being.” 

The  law  continues,  “In  a  special  way,  it 
is  prohibited  to  propagate  news  or 
information  pertaining  to  matters  related 
to  the  scarcity  of  products  of  popular  con¬ 
sumption  or  leading  to  speculation  with 
the  prices  of  those  products.” 

The  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  or 
broadcast  news  considered  detrimental 
to  peace  or  to  the  “Nicaraguan  national¬ 
ity,  language,  and  historical  and  cultural 
values.” 

It  forbids  the  media  “to  echo  the 
interests  of  imperialism  or  to  reproduce 
international  propagandistic  campaigns 
that  the  internal  or  external  enemies  of 
the  Revolution  promote  against  our  proc¬ 
ess.” 

Scripps-Howard  sells 
Kentucky  weekly 

The  Boone  County  Recorder,  Inc.  pur¬ 
chased  the  Campbell  County  Recorder. 

The  Recorder  Co.  already  has  news¬ 
papers  in  both  Kenton  and  Boone  count¬ 
ies.  Having  one  company  representing  all 
of  Northern  Kentucky  will  enable  the 
three  weekly  newspapers  to  have  a 
regional  perspective  on  the  news,  says 
Gloria  Bushelman,  publisher.  “We  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  inform  people  of 
things  happening  in  another  country  that 
will  affect  them,”  she  says. 

Mrs.  Bushelman  purchased  the  103- 
year-old  Boone  County  Recorder  in  1978 
and  started  the  Kenton  County  Recorder 
in  1980. 


N.Y.  Post  sued 
by  Norman  Mailer 

Author  Norman  Mailer  filed  a  $7 
million  libel  suit  against  the  New  York 
Post,  charging  the  newspaper  knowingly 
printed  defamatory  statements  about  him 
during  the  murder  trial  of  his  literary  pro¬ 
tege,  Jack  Henry  Abbott. 

The  suit,  filed  in  State  Supreme  Court 
in  Manhattan,  accused  the  Post  of  a 
“cynical  effort”  to  gain  readership 
through  “knowingly  false  sensational¬ 
ism.” 

The  author  testified  January  18  on 
behalf  of  Abbott,  who  was  accused  of 
stabbing  waiter  Richard  Adan  to  death 
outside  a  restaurant  July  18.  Abbott  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  and  is  await¬ 
ing  sentencing. 

At  a  news  conference  after  his  testi¬ 
mony,  Mailer  said  he  believed  Abbott 
should  go  to  jail  for  at  least  10  years.  He 
said  Adan's  family  should  not  have  the 
right  to  insist  on  the  death  penalty  or  life 
imprisonment  as  vengeance. 

The  following  day,  the  suit  charged,  the 
Post  “knowingly  and  recklessly”  mis¬ 
represented  Mailer’s  statements  by 
asserting  that  Mailer  urged  Abbott’s 
freedom;  was  “callously  indifferent”  to 
the  suffering  of  Adan’s  family;  and 
intended  to  exploit  the  slaying  by  working 
on  a  film  about  it. 

Sells  parking  lot 
at  record  price 

Dallas  Times  Herald  made  a  killing  in 
real  estate  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  lot  to 
a  local  developer. 

The  lot  sold  for  $173  per  square  foot, 
for  a  net  gain  of  $7.3  million  for  parent 
company  Times  Mirror. 

Times  Mirror  said  the  price  was  “one 
of  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  Dallas 
property.” 

The  parking  lot  was  across  a  main  high¬ 
way  for  the  Times-Herald  building. 

^blisher  Tom  McCartin  said  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  parking  lot  behind 
the  Times-Herald’s  plant.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture  will  have  parking  for  950  vehicles 
including  the  paper’s  vans  and  truck  fleet, 
for  a  fourfold  gain  in  available  parking 
space.  The  company  will  erect  a  foot 
bridge  from  the  lot  to  the  newspaper 
building. 

Another  newsroom 
organized  by  ITU 

Newsroom  employees  of  the  John¬ 
stown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  have 
voted  to  have  the  Johnstown  Typog¬ 
raphical  Union  No.  137  become  their  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agent. 

The  vote  was  30-28  in  favor  of  repre¬ 
sentation. 
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In  signed  editorial 

Allbritton  admits  error 
in  using  press  release 


Joseph  Allbritton.  owner  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times,  has  admitted  that  his 
newspaper’s  management  made  a  mis¬ 
take  when  it  ordered  a  business  reporter 
to  use  verbatim  a  press  release  from  a 
local  advertiser  (E&P,  Feb.  13). 

The  reporter.  23-year  old  John  Ches¬ 
ter.  was  fired  for  disobeying  the  order 
after  he  submitted  the  story  with  addi¬ 
tional  information.  The  story  ran  as  he 
submitted  it  rather  than  as  the  advertiser 
had  requested. 

The  reporter  will  not  be  hired  back,  but 
Allbritton  said  the  newspaper's  manage¬ 
ment  was  wrong  to  agree  to  publishing 
verbatim  a  release  from  an  advertiser. 
Allbritton  said  the  reporter  was  also 
wrong  to  defy  his  editor  by  not  keying  in 
the  press  release  into  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  verbatim  as  ordered. 

"It  is  not  now  nor  has  it  ever  been  the 
policy  of  Allbritton  Communications  to 
allow  the  interests  of  our  advertisers  to 
influence  the  news  or  how  news  is  to  be 
printed."  Allbritton  said  in  a  signed  edito¬ 
rial  appearing  in  the  Trenton  Times. 
“This  management  decision  was 
wrong.” 

"It  is  appropriate  to  state  the  full 
degree  of  error  and  to  assert  our  firm 
intention  that  the  integrity  of  the  news  at 
the  Trenton  Times  will  be  maintained, 
that  the  confidence  of  our  readers  in  the 
news  columns  will  be  sustained  and  that 
the  value  of  this  newspaper  as  a  respected 
forum  for  our  advertisers  likewise  will  not 
be  compromised." 

Chester,  meanwhile,  is  still 
unemployed.  He  said.  "They  admit  their 
mistake  and  ask  for  forgiveness,  but  I 
made  a  mistake  and  they  don't  forgive 


The  competing  newspaper  in  Trenton, 
the  Trentonian,  also  ran  verbatim  the 
press  release  put  out  by  the  advertiser. 
The  release  told  about  the  filing  of  a 
Chapter  1 1  petition  by  the  local  chain’s 
parent  company. 

The  Times  has  been  under  fire  by  em¬ 
ployees  since  Allbritton  acquired  it  from 
the  Washington  Post  Company  last  fall. 
When  Allbritton  took  over  the  news¬ 
paper.  management  immediately  reduced 
the  number  of  newsroom  employees  from 
80  to  56.  Since  that  time,  numerous  others 
have  left  the  newspaper  and  one 
employee  said  the  newsroom  staff  now 
numbers  only  around  40  people. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  managing  editor, 
news  editor,  city  desk  editor  and  metro 
editor  have  all  left  or  been  fired. 

Those  leaving  have  all  stated  their 
opinion  that  management  has  catered  to 
the  needs  of  advertisers  in  a  way  that 
compromised  the  editorial  integrity  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  paper's  managing  editor.  Rem 
Reider.  was  recently  hired  as  associate 
news  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Reider  had  been  fired  by  the  Times 
because,  according  to  one  management 
spokesman,  he  did  not  fit  in  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  direction  of  the  newspaper. 

Reider  told  a  different  version.  "There 
is  obviously  a  great  sensitivity  now  to 
pleasing  the  advertisers.’’  he  said. 
“Regardless  of  whether  space  was  being 
sold,  if  a  mistake  was  made,  a  feature 
story  was  ordered."  he  said. 

Reider  said  the  reduction  in  staff  had 
lead  to  an  "overworked  copy  desk”  and 
an  “assembly  line  approach”  to  journal¬ 
ism  in  which  reporters  were  given  a  quota 
of  stories  they  must  produce  each  day. 


Allbritton  confirms  interest  in  News 


Joe  L.  Allbritton.  chairman.  Allbritton 
Communications.  Inc.,  confirmed 
(March  12)  that  he  is  interested  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  New  York  News. 

In  a  statement,  he  denied  a  March  1 1 
report  by  the  Washington  Post  that  he 
had  made  an  “offer  in  excess  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion”  for  the  various  News  properties. 
(E&P.  March  13). 

Allbritton  said  that  "shortly  after"  the 
sale  announcement,  “we.  among  others, 
received  information  from  the  investment 
bankers,  Salomon  Brothers,  about  the 
newspaper ...  However,  at  no  time  have 
we  made  an  offer  of  any  kind  to  anyone  to 
acquire  the  Daily  News.” 
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“We  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  following  stories  concerning  our 
continuing  interest  in  acquiring  the  New 
York  Daily  News,”  Allbritton’s  state¬ 
ment  said. 

Allbritton  said  “any  statements  to  the 
contrary,  including  or  excluding  financial 
statistics,  are  in  error.” 

Washington  Post  reported  in  its  March 
12  edition  that  their  unnamed  sources  had 
reaffirmed  the  information  contained  in 
the  March  1 1  article  and  said  the  negotia¬ 
tions  are  extremely  complex  and  the 
word  “offer”  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations. 


Newspaper  war  ends 
in  Winnsboro,  S.C. 

Winnsboro,  S.C.’s  battle  between  two 
weekly  newspapers  has  come  to  an  end  as 
a  result  of  a  merger  that  joins  the  Fairfield 
Independent  and  the  Winnsboro  News 
and  Herald. 

The  merger  was  announced  March  4  by 
Fairfield  Publishers  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
Independent,  and  Community  Com¬ 
munications,  owner  of  the  News  and 
Herald. 

Fairfield  Publishers  will  remain  the 
parent  company  of  the  resultant  single 
newspaper,  with  Emmy  S.  Fellers,  Faye 
J.  Johnson,  Cris  Babb,  Jerue  Babb,  Peter 
Cardiff,  and  Ann  Cardiff  as  stockholders. 
Mrs.  Johnson  will  be  the  weekly’s  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  a  statement,  Fairfield  Publishers 
said  "it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating  two  newspapers  in  a 
county  the  size  and  population  of  Fair- 
field.  At  the  present  time,  one  strong, 
fiscally  sound  publication  can  provide 
services  that  two  competing  newspapers 
cannot  provide.” 

Weal;  markets  may 
close  newsprint  mills 

Weak  markets  and  rising  inventories 
will  probably  force  Quebec  pulp  and 
paper  industry  producers  to  schedule 
closings  of  up  to  10  weeks  in  1982. 

The  chairman  of  the  Quebec  Forest 
Industries  Association,  Oscar  Strange- 
land  who  is  also  executive  vicepresident 
of  Consolidated-Bathurst,  told  a  news 
conference  recently  in  Montreal,  the 
estimate  is  based  on  Quebec  newsprint 
mills  running  at  85%  capacity  this  year, 
down  from  94%  last  year. 

Strangeland  noted  that  in  January  of 
this  year  23%  of  production  was  added  to 
either  inventories  at  newspapers  or  at  the 
mills.  For  the  first  two  months  of  1982, 
the  high  operating  rates  of  last  year  were 
evident,  he  said. 

The  association  represents  28  compan- 
ies  with  60  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
Employment  stands  at  about  30,000  mill 
workers  and  10,000  forestry  workers. 

Contracts  expire  at  the  end  of  April  for 
38,000  unionized  paper  workers  in  East¬ 
ern  Canada,  and  observers  say  the  mills 
may  be  adding  to  their  stock  for  this 
reason. 

Gypsy  moth  section 

Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress  published  a 
16 — page  tabloid  special  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  to  inform  readers  what  they  can  do  to 
combat  the  gypsy  moth  which  is  having  a 
massive  effect  on  trees  in  the  state.  Pub¬ 
lisher  W.K.  Ulerich  said  he  will  send  a 
free  copy  of  the  tabloid  to  any  publisher. 
His  address  is  PO  Box  291 ,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
16830. 
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College  circulator  training 
program  seeks  financial  aid 


Empire  State  College  is  seeking  the 
Tinancial  support  of  publishers  so  the 
school  can  continue  development  of  its 
program  of  study  that  leads  to  a  degree  in 
circulation  management. 

In  a  letter  to  newspaper  publishers, 
John  Jacobson,  acting  president  of 
Empire  State  College ,  asks  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $300  per  year  for  three  years.  He 
adds  that  “it  is  hoped  that  newspapers  of 
larger  circulation  may  contribute  a  great¬ 
er  amount  to  balance  those  newspapers  of 
smaller  circulation  who  may  contribute  a 
smaller  amount.” 

Empire  State  College  is  part  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  The  col¬ 
lege  specializes  in  education  for  the  work¬ 
ing  adult  and  unlike  traditional  colleges,  it 
has  no  fixed  semesters  or  courses  and  no 
campus.  It  operates  from  seven  regional 
centers  across  New  York  State  and  is 
fully  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  Circulation  Management  Project 
of  Empire  State  College  is  a  project  to 
implement  and  develop  a  Bachelor's  level 
program  in  Business.  Management  and 
Economics  with  an  additional  concentra¬ 
tion  in  circulation  management  study. 

The  project  was  begun  between 
Empire  State  College  and  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers  in  1975  and  by  the 
following  year,  the  college  had  received 
requests  for  information  from  potential 
students  in  all  50  states. 

By  1980,  supporting  grants  from  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  and  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
allowed  the  college  to  complete  its  first 
national  research  ever  conducted  in 
circulation  education. 

Assisted  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  ICMA,  the 
three-year  research  surveyed  circulation 
executives,  publishers  and  every  school, 
department  or  division  of  journalism  or 
communications  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  data  identified  the  need  for  a  col¬ 
lege  level  management  program  in 
circulation,  confirmed  the  existence  of  a 
student  body  within  the  newspaper 
industry,  confirmed  widespread  support 
among  circulation  executives  and 
publishers,  and  identified  components  of 
study.  As  a  result,  the  college  designed  a 
curriculum  and  delivery  system  to  reach  a 
national  student  audience. 

U  sing  a  variety  of  learning  alternatives , 
including  independent  study  and  on-the- 
job  experience,  the  program  offers  a 
degree  which  emphasizes  Business,  Man¬ 
agement  and  Economics  with  applied  and 
theoretical  study  in  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment. 

At  the  heart  of  the  program  is  the 
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Circulation  Management  Institute,  a 
research  and  teaching  center  with 
exportable  programs  designed  to  offer 
study  through  Empire  State  College  and  a 
consortium  of  cooperating  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  the  college  assem¬ 
bled  a  board  of  advisors  representing 
newspaper  industry  executives, 
instructional  designers  and  journalism 
educators.  Meeting  at  the  Newspaper 
Center  in  Reston,  Virginia,  in  April,  1981 , 
the  board  reviewed  the  project  budget, 
assisted  in  defining  the  circulation  study 
component  of  the  curriculum,  reviewed 
each  component  of  the  instructional 
design,  and  made  recommendations  for  a 
funding  strategy. 

In  August  of  1981 ,  the  college  launched 
a  fund  drive  to  raise  $399,450  and  com¬ 
mitted  $126,400  to  the  project.  Based  on 
the  advice  of  the  board  of  advisors,  the 
remaining  $273,050  is  to  be  raised  through 
an  appeal  to  the  newspaper  industry  and 
selected  foundations. 

As  a  first  step,  ICMA  and  each  of  its  12 
sectional  affiliates  raised  a  total  of 
$75,000.  The  second  phase  of  the  fund 
seeks  support  from  newspapers  and 
publishers.  The  third  phase  will  focus  on 
gaining  support  from  foundations. 

Members  of  the  board  of  advisors 
include:  Ronald  Anderson,  director  of 
circulation,  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers;  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau;  Anthony 
Delmonico,  circulation  director.  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver;  Joe  Forsee, 
general  manager,  ICMA;  Dave  Targe, 
executive  vicepresident,  Newsday, 
James  H.  Ottaway,  Sr.,  director,  Dow 
Jones  and  Company,  Inc.  and  director, 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Ronald  Far¬ 
rar,  director  and  professor.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kentucky;  and 
Robert  Diamond,  assistant  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  instructional  development  and 
professor  of  higher  education,  Syracuse 
University. 

William  Jardine  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  president  of  ICMA, 
and  James  Robinson  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  ICMA,  are 
among  five  directors  and  consultants  for 
the  project. 

Newspaper  contributions,  payable  to 
the  Empire  State  College  Foundation,  are 
tax  deductible. 

According  to  literature  distributed  by 
Empire  College,  no  traditional  journalism 
schools  have  offered  a  degree  in  circula¬ 
tion  management.  Empire  said  research 
indicates  “that  there  is  no  critical  mass  of 
students  between  18  and  22  interested  in 
the  circulation  field." 


On  the  other  hand,  the  college 
brochure  said,  “the  research  shows  that  a 
student  body  is  available  within  the 
(newspaper)  industry  itself.” 

“Moreover,”  the  college  states, 
“schools  and  colleges  of  journalism  are 
faced  with  declining  enrollments  and  res¬ 
tricted  budgets  which  prevent  them  from 
altering  existing  mandates  in  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  journalism.” 

According  to  Empire  research,  circula¬ 
tion  is  taught  in  no  more  than  29%  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  offer¬ 
ing  programs  in  journalism  or  com¬ 
munications  and  in  these,  a  graduating 
senior  receives  no  more  than  8.8  clock 
hours  of  instruction  “in  a  field  that  re¬ 
turns  approximately  33%  of  newspaper 
revenue.” 

The  B.S.  degree  to  be  offered  by 
Empire  College  in  Business.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Economics  will  include  24 
hours  of  in-depth  study  in  circulation. 

Scripps  League  aids 
Arizona  j-school 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Northern  Arizona  University  has 
received  more  than  $15,000  to  support  its 
program  through  funds  available  from  the 
Scripps  League  Newspaper  Education 
Fund. 

The  fund  was  established  by  E.W. 
Scripps,  president  and  chairman  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers,  to  support 
educational  and  journalistic  efforts  which 
benefit  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  NAU  journalism  department  cur¬ 
rently  has  more  than  500  majors  in  six 
concentrations. 

This  year  marks  the  fourth  substantial 
contribution  the  department  has  received 
from  the  Scripps  League  organization, 
the  parent  firm  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Okla.  publishers  seek 
j-school  funds 

Ten  Oklahoma  publishers  and  editors 
are  spearheading  an  effort  to  secure 
$100,000  to  upgrade  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting  at  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

Rick  Bellatti  of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
News-Press  is  chairman  of  the  group. 

The  first  $15,000  has  been  secured. 
Phase  II  of  the  campaign  will  be  based  on 
work  to  match  a  challenge  gift  of  $100,000 
or  more  given  by  Paul  Miller,  retired  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  chairman  and  his  wife. 
They  gave  a  personally-owned  block  of 
Gannett  stock  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000.  Harry  Heath,  school  director, 
has  said  that  Miller  has  suggested  that 
part  of  the  money  raised  be  used  for  an 
electronic  reporting-editing  laboratory 
with  modem  equipment. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Gannett  Foundation 
gave  a  grant  of  $300,000  to  the  university. 
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THE  MEDIA  SCENE 

What  will  it  look  like? 


Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  predicts  that  within 
the  next  10  years  the  American  media  and 
advertising  environments  will  undergo  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  as  there  will  be  more  than 
10,000  radio  stations  (many  of  which  will 
broadcast  in  am  stereophonic  and  fm  quad¬ 
rophonic  sound);  some  30  full-  and  part- 
time  cable  tv  networks;  magazine  stores  for 
distribution  of  single  copy  sales;  new  news¬ 
paper  color  supplements;  and  electronic  yel¬ 
low  pages. 

Findings  of  a  report  issued  by  the  media  department  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  forecasts  the  impact  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  changing  political  and  economic  environments,  and 
shifting  lifestyle  attitudes  will  have  on  advertising  and  media 
strategies.  Most  media  forecasts  generally  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  impact  of  the  new  technologies  of  television 
alone. 

Entitled  “The  Media  Scene:  What  Will  It  Look  Like?,”  the 
report  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mike  Drexler, 
executive  vicepresident/director  of  media  &  programming, 
DDB/NY,  and  Jim  Spero,  senior  vicepresident/media 
director,  DDBAVest. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  they  expect  to  take  place  are 
highlighted  below: 

In  newspapers 

•  Publishers  will  become  suppliers  of  information  for 
videotext  and  teletext  tv  services.  Information  such  as  stock 
quotations,  sports  results,  movie  and  restaurant  listings  and 
classifieds  will  be  available  through  the  tv  screen,  supported 
by  advertising  and  subscription. 

•  Satellite  transmission  for  national  editions  of  several  ma¬ 
jor  market  newspapers  will  be  adopted.  Newspapers  will  also 
use  satellites  to  order  and  ship  advertising  schedules. 

•  There  will  be  more  emphasis  on  soft  news  and  long 
feature  articles,  with  special  life-style  editorial  sections  to  suit 
local  geographic  and  demographic  interests.  More  local  news 
will  be  published. 

•  Standard-size  advertising  units  will  replace  per-line 
purchasing. 

•  Positioning  will  become  more  flexible  enabling  advertis¬ 
ers  to  place  messages  adjacent  to  predetermined  editorial 
material. 

•  Free-standing  inserts  will  increase. 

•  Zoned  editions  based  on  zip  codes  for  editorial  and 
advertising  will  become  more  prevalent.  Major  dailies  will 
compete  more  vigorously  with  growth  of  local  suburban  pap¬ 
ers. 

•  New  newspaper  color  supplements  will  emerge,  catering 
to  special  interests  (i.e.,  sports,  children,  entertainment, 
etc.). 

•  Pricing,  although  not  cheaper,  will  be  more  equitable 
between  national  and  local  advertisers. 

•  Ordering  of  space  will  be  facilitated  through  computeriza¬ 
tion. 

•  Greater  choices  of  positions  and  sections  will  provide 
increased  flexibility. 

•  Suburbs  will  become  easier  to  target  through  geographic 
editions  of  metro  papers  and  improved  availability  and  quality 
of  suburban  papers. 
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•  Reproduction  and  use  of  color  will  improve. 

•  Videotext  will  replace  traditional  sections  of  the  paper. 

In  television 

•  Cable  television  subscribers  are  estimated  to  represent 
60%  of  all  television  households  by  1990,  with  pay  cable 
reaching  44%  of  all  tv  homes. 

•  The  three  major  conventional  networks  combined  are 
estimated  to  lose  approximately  20  share  points  in  prime  time 
(equivalent  to  nine  rating  points)  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  households  on  an  average 
quarter-hour  basis  will  not  decline  with  increases  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  tv  household  growth. 

•  It  is  predicted  that  virtually  all  local  over-the-air  television 
stations  will  have  a  satellite  reeeiving  dish  by  1990,  and  the  three 
major  networks  will  use  satellites  for  regular  programming  distri¬ 
butions  to  affiliates.  Distribution  of  spot  tv  commercials  to  local  tv 
stations  will  also  be  transmitted  via  satellite.  Public  broadcasting 
will  carry  commercials. 

•  There  will  be  more  than  9,000  local  cable  tv  systems  by 
1990,  with  most  systems  offering  34-  and  56-channei  capacity. 
Some  cable  subscribers  will  have  104  channels  to  choose 
from. 

•  Cable  tv  advertising  revenues  reaching  $2.7  billion  in  1990 
with  basic  subscription  revenues  of  $8.2  billion  and  pay  cable 
tv  subscribers  revenues  reaching  $13.1  billion. 

•  Video  cassette  recorders  will  penetrate  16%  of  all  tv 
households,  and  video  disc  penetration  will  reach  5%  of  tv 
homes.  Video  recorders  will  be  used  primarily  for  playback  of 
programs  recorded  from  the  tv  screen.  The  capability  for 
commercial  deletion  is  not  expected  to  be  a  major  factor — less 
than  10%.  Pre-recorded  material  on  video  discs  will  consist 
primarily  of  movies,  concerts,  how-to  and  special  interest 
material  along  with  a  VCR  rental  market. 

•  Developments  for  interactive  communication  will 
escalate.  Cable  tv  systems  will  also  provide  home  shopping  as 
well  as  banking,  burglar  and  fire  alarm  systems  as  a  regular 
service  for  an  additional  monthly  fee.  Two-way  videotext  and 
one-way  teletext  information  retrieval  is  estimated  to  reach 
7%  of  all  tv  homes  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

•  Direct  broadcast  satellites  (DBS)  will  be  utilized  for  sat- 
ellite-to-home  transmission  on  a  limited  basis  primarily  in 
outlying  rural  areas.  The  use  of  satellites  for  program  distribu¬ 
tion  to  local  over-the-air  tv  stations  and  cable  tv  systems, 
however,  will  be  widespread. 

In  radio 

•  There  will  be  more  than  10,000  local  radio  stations 
including  am  stereo  and  fm  quadraphonic  stations  and  an 
expanded  am  band.  Many  radio  stations  will  be  automated. 

•  It  is  predicted  that  the  number  of  radio  networks  will 
increase  dramatically  over  the  next  10  years,  including  digital 
sound  through  computerization  and  satellite  audio  transmis¬ 
sion. 

•  Radio  networks  will  become  even  more  specialized, 
catering  to  specific  market  segments  with  offerings  of  life¬ 
style  programming.  Commercials,  too,  will  be  transmitted  to 
local  radio  stations  via  satellite. 

In  magazines 

•  We  will  see  greater  distribution  in  the  form  of  home 
delivery  and  new  retail  outlets  including  drugstores,  mass 
merchandisers,  discount  chains  and  department  stores,  in 
addition  to  supermarkets.  The  idea  of  a  magazine  store  is 
likely  to  become  a  reality. 

•  There  will  be  more  precise  circulation  breakouts  available 
for  advertising,  using  computer  technology,  and  this  will  also 
develop  into  customized  editorial  options  for  the  reader. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Inmate  columnist  battles 
transfer  from  prison 


By  John  Consoli 

An  inmate  at  the  Connecticut  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution,  who  has  written  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  for  the  past  II 
months,  is  fighting  a  court  battle  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  transfer  to  another  penal 
institution  in  Wisconsin. 

The  inmate,  Ronald  O.  Simmat,  a  con¬ 
victed  murderer  serving  a  life  term, 
granted  the  newspaper  his  power  of  attor¬ 
ney  and  lawyers  for  the  newspaper  have 
obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
from  Federal  District  Court  barring  his 
transfer. 

A  full  hearing  on  the  matter  was  held 
earlier  this  month  and  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Joseph  Blumenfeld  is 
expected  to  rule  on  the  case  shortly.  Just 
in  case  Judge  Blumenfeld  refuses  to  block 
the  transfer,  the  newspaper  has  appealed 
both  to  Governor  William  O’Neill  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  step  in 
and  take  that  action. 

Chris  Powell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  Inquirer,  told  E&P  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Department  of  Correction  and 
the  prison’s  warden  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  stop  the  free  flow  of 
information  coming  out  of  the  prison  by 
attempting  to  “intimidate”  both  Simmat 
and  the  newspaper. 

“There  have  been  several  occasions  in 
which  prison  officials  have  attempted  to 


silence  him  (Simmat)  and  intimidate  this 
newspaper,”  Powell  said. 

“In  one  instance,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  warden  accusing  me  of  having 
broken  a  prison  contraband  law  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  prisoners,”  Powell  said.  “I  for¬ 
warded  the  warden’s  letter  to  the  State 
Attorney  and  he  determined  that  no  law 
had  been  broken.  The  purpose  was  to  see 
if  the  newspaper  would  be  intimidated.” 

On  another  occasion,  Powell  said,  “for 
no  cause,  Simmat  was  removed  from  his 
regular  cell  and  placed  in  segregation.  His 
privilege  to  send  out  and  receive  mail 
were  cut  off  on  contrived  charges.” 

Powell  said  prison  officials  have  made 
repeated  attempts  to  interfere  with  Sim- 
mat’s  writing. 

“Since  these  attempts  have  failed,  they 
(prison  officials)  apparently  feel  the  only 
recourse  left  is  to  transfer  him.” 

Powell  said,  “the  purpose  here  is  to 
stop  the  flow  of  information  coming  out  of 
the  prison  unless  it  is  cleared  from  the 
Correction  Commissioner’s  office.  The 
Correction  Commissioner  was  to  do 
whatever  he  wants.  He  does  not  want  to 
be  answerable  to  anybody.  The  prison  is  a 
closed  institution  and  there  is  no  lobby  for 
prisoners  to  monitor  what  is  going  on 
inside  the  prison.  Through  the  column 
and  by  using  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  that  control  has  been  upset.” 

Powell  said  in  October,  the  newspaper 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

Through  computer  addressability  the  public  will  be  able  to 
custom-tailor  standard  portions  of  magazine  editorial  sub¬ 
jects  for  subscription. 

•  An  increase  in  special  issues  of  regular  publications  will 
be  created  as  quarterly,  semi-annual  editions. 

•  Publishers  will  receive  more  revenue  from  readers  as  well 
as  advertisers.  Single  copy  prices  will  reach  $4  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  there  will  be  greater  pressure  to  keep  the  rate 
base  on  target  with  circulation. 

•  Both  broadcast  programming  and  print  editorial  will 
become  more  integrated.  A  piece  done  in  one  medium  will 
reappear  in  another  form  in  another. 

In  outdoor 

•  The  outdoor  medium  will  offer  many  more  opportunities 
for  creative  treatments,  such  as  three-dimensional  units,  dye 
cuts  and  multi-dimensional  special  effects. 

•  Paint  will  continue  to  replace  paper  on  major  highways, 
and  smaller  eight-sheet  posters  will  become  more  prevalent  in 
urban  areas. 

•  The  use  of  computer  graphics  will  increase,  and  tech¬ 
nological  developments,  including  holography  and  laser  writ¬ 
ing,  will  be  readily  available  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

•  Outdoor  measurements  will  continue  to  improve, 
including  qualitative  research  on  attitudes  and  perception  of 
advertisements. 

In  telephone  directories 

•  Electronic  yellow  pages,  utilizing  videotext  and  teletext 
technology,  will  emerge  via  the  tv  screen,  supported  by 
advertising  and  subscription. 
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requested,  under  the  state’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  access  to  a  report  made 
on  the  prison’s  accreditation.  The 
Department  of  Correction  denied  the 
request  and  the  newspaper  appealed  to  a 
body  called  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Commission.  This  body  hears  appeals  of 
any  denials  for  information  under  the  Fol 
Act. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  last  week  and  a  decision  is  pending. 
Meanwhile,  the  Correction  Department, 
Powell  said,  has  asked  the  State  Assem¬ 
bly  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Fol  Act 
which  would  prevent  the  general  public 
from  gaining  access  to  Correction 
Department  documents. 

Powell  said  the  Correction  Department 
has  been  attempting  to  “build  a  secret 
case  against  us”  and  that  such  action  con¬ 
stitutes  malice  on  the  part  of  penal 
authorities. 

He  said  when  the  prison  filed  its  court 
papers  justifying  the  transfer,  Powell 
learned  that  prison  officials  had  been 
“surreptitiously  copying  all  my  corres¬ 
pondence  to  Simmat,  even  though  it  has 
broken  no  regulation.”  Powell  said  pris¬ 
on  officials  have  the  power  to  screen  all 
prisoners’  mail,  but  there  is  no  mandate 
that  each  piece  be  copied. 

Powell  said  Simmat  had  been  sending 
letters  to  the  newspaper  for  quite  some 
time  before  he  decided  to  begin  using  him 
as  a  columnist.  He  said  Simmat's  letters 
were  always  “highly  intelligent  and  ar¬ 
ticulate.”  He  decided  to  meet  with  him 
and  later  decided  to  begin  using  him  as  a 
columnist  on  the  op-ed  page. 

Not  all  of  Simmat’s  columns  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  40d) 

•  Telemarketing  will  become  major  factor  in  conjunction  with 
advertiser  direct  marketing  efforts.  Microprocessors  and  computer 
technology  will  prevail,  including  pre-recorded  advertising  mes¬ 
sages. 

Summary 

•  Changes  in  the  current  media  structure  and  the  development 
of  new  technologies  will  offer  an  infinite  variety  of  options  to 
advertisers. 

•  Traditional  media  usage  and  conventional  approaches  to 
media  selection  will  be  altered. 

•  Measuring  media  will  require  more  complex  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  techniques. 

De-massification  will  require  more  of  advertisers 

•  Target  audiences  must  be  defined  more  precisely — not 
only  demographics,  but  lifestyle  and  behavior. 

•  Media  rate  structures  must  be  examined  from  a  different 
viewpoint — combinations  of  media,  long-term  commitments, 
franchise  positions,  new  volume  and  frequency  discounts, 
etc. 

•  Research  must  examine  more  diversified  attitudes  and 
opinions  in  greater  depth — new  media  forms,  purchasing  and 
behavior,  lifestyles,  media  uses,  etc. 

•  Creative  treatments  will  become  more  varied  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new,  more  specific  audiences — longer  length  com¬ 
mercials,  infomercials,  multiple-page  treatments,  unusual 
space  units,  integration  with  program  and  editorial  material, 
etc. 

De-massification  will  require  more  time,  more  effort,  more 
creativity,  but  more  media  opportunities  to  produce  better 
results. 
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Environmental  reports 
win  Meeman  Awards 


Reporters  from  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson, 
won  top  prizes  in  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  for  conservation  reporting  in 
1981. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Jac¬ 
ques  A.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  which  spon¬ 
sors  the  annual  competition. 

Newsday  and  the  Daily  Star  will 
receive  plaques  at  an  awards  luncheon 
April  7  in  Cincinnati,  and  editor  Anthony 
J.  Insolia  of  Newsday  and  executive  man¬ 
aging  editor  Frank  Johnson  of  the  Daily 
Star  will  distribute  $2,000  each  in  cash  to 
those  individuals  responsible  for  the 
winning  entries. 

Newsday  won  in  the  category  for  news¬ 
papers  with  more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Daily  Star  won  for  newspapers 
under  100,000. 

Second  place  winners  in  each  category 
were  also  announced. 

These  went  to  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  in  the  more  than  100,000  circulation 
category,  and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune 
for  newspapers  under  100,000.  Persons 
most  responsible  will  share  $1,000  cash 
prizes  with  their  newspapers  receiving 
citations. 

The  judges  also  awarded  two  honor¬ 
able  mentions:  to  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  and  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate. 

First  prize  in  the  more  than  100,000 
category  to  Newsday  was  for  two  series 
of  articles. 

One,  by  Robert  Wyrick,  explored  the 
environmental  record  of  American 
industry  abroad  and  found  some  serious 
double  standards.  The  judges  were 
impressed  with  the  “fresh  concept  and 
the  extent  of  the  commitment”  by  both 
the  reporter  and  the  newspaper. 

The  second  Newsday  series  was  a 
penetrating  review  of  the  success  and  fai¬ 
lures  of  the  Shoreham  nuclear  power 
plant  on  Long  Island.  Reporter  Stuart 
Diamond  researched  all  of  the  complex 
technical,  social,  economic  and  environ¬ 
mental  issues  and  wrote  about  them,  the 
judges  said,  “with  thoroughness,  lucidity 
and  fairness.” 

For  second  prize  in  the  100,000-plus 
class,  the  judges  recognized  the  Morning 
News  for  a  series  on  the  lead  poisoning 
risk  posed  by  smelters  within  Dallas.  The 
effects  were  particularly  noticeable  in 
one  neighborhood  where  the  newspaper 
commissioned  tests  of  residents  which 
confirmed  the  fears  and  brought  about 
corrective  measures. 

The  honorable  mention  awarded  to  the 
Evening  Sun  and  reporter  Nancy  Minkoff 
was  for  a  series  entitled  “Sick  Build¬ 


ings” — interior  pollution  of  Baltimore’s 
offices  and  homes — “a  most  interesting 
treatment  of  a  new  environmental  con¬ 
cern,”  the  judges  said. 

In  the  under  100,000  class,  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  won  for  a  body  of  reporting  by 
Steve  Meissner  and  Jane  Kay. 

The  judges  were  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  writing  and  the  color  photogra¬ 
phy  accompanying  the  articles. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune’s  second 
place  award  was  for  a  series,  “The  Lethal 
Legacy,”  by  reporter  Burt  Hubbard.  In 
light  of  the  Love  Canal  problem  in  New 
York  State,  might  there  be  similar  pro¬ 
blems  in  New  Mexico?  Reporter  Hub¬ 
bard  found  that  there  were,  reported  on 
them  effectively,  and  brought  about 
specific  results. 

The  Morning  Advocate’s  honorable 
mention  was  given  to  Bob  Anderson  for 
consistent  high  quality  reporting  of  en¬ 
vironmental  matters  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
area. 

Judges  of  the  109  entries  in  the  Meeman 
Awards  were  Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor. 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger, 
chairman;  James  King,  editor,  Seattle 
Times;  and  James  Squires,  editor,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune. 

The  awards  were  the  fourth  of  the 
Foundation’s  1981  competitions  to  be 
judged.  Previously  announced  were 
winners  of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Awards,  Wal¬ 
ker  Stone  Awards,  and  the  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award. 

Award  recipients  for  all  1981  Founda¬ 
tion  competitions  will  share  $25,500  in 
cash. 


ABC  makes 
exception 
to  paid  ruie 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
board  of  directors  has  approved  the  requ¬ 
est  of  Bruce  Mackey,  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times/Journal,  to  count  the  newspapers 
given  away  by  7-Eleven  stores  during  a 
special  7-Eleven  promotion  as  single 
copy  sales  rather  than  bulk  sales. 

Dave  Kirwan,  field  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Stanford  Agency,  a  division  of 
the  Southland  Corporation,  which  owns 
the  7-Eleven  stores,  explained  the  pro¬ 
motion  saying  7-Eleven  is  offering  its 
customers  a  16-ounce  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
“free”  newspaper  for  60  cents.  The  pro¬ 
motion  is  being  paid  for  entirely  by  7- 
Eleven.  He  said  the  promotion,  which 
runs  through  March  31,  involves 
“selected”  American  newspapers. 

In  a  letter  to  Howard  Kutz,  senior 
vicepresident  and  assistant  managing 
director  for  ABC,  Mackey  asked  the 
ABC  board  of  directors  to  “exempt 
newspapers  sold  through  this  program 
from  the  bulk  sale  category.” 

“This  determination  could  be  made,” 
he  said,  “through  the  local  newspaper 
establishing  ‘normal’  7-Eleven  sales  dur¬ 
ing  a  extended  period  of  time  and  then 
computing  any  additional  sales  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  month  7-Eleven  promotion 
period.  Therefore,  any  additional  papers 
sold  during  this  two  month  period  above 
and  beyond  the  norm  established  would 
then  be  deducted  from  paid  circulation.” 

In  his  letter  to  Kutz,  Mackey  added, 
“Another  factor  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  board  during  its  consideration  is 
that  there  is  a  potential  loss  of ‘other  paid’ 
circulation  as  a  result  of  a  promotion  of 
this  type.  A  single  copy  purchaser  may 
not  purchase  from  his  normal  retail  outlet 
(store,  vending  machine,  etc.)  and  make 
his  purchase  at  the  7-Eleven  singularly 
because  of  this  program;  therefore,  news¬ 
papers  may  suffer  additional  losses 
through  these  other  outlets.” 

Kutz  said  the  ABC  board  of  directors 
approved  the  request  and  will  permit 
newspapers  to  count  those  papers  given 
away  by  7-Eleven  during  the  promotion 
as  though  they  were  single  copy  sales. 

Hill  and  Knowiton 
forms  agri  pr  division 

Hill  and  Knowiton  has  formed  an 
Agribusiness  Division  to  provide  special¬ 
ized  public  relations  services  to  agribusi¬ 
ness  companies  and  associations. 

The  division  will  be  headquartered  in 
Minneapolis  and  will  have  contact  points 
in  each  of  the  firm’s  15  U.S.  offices.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Wells,  Hill  and  Knowiton 
vicepresident,  will  direct  operations. 
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UGHT  vs.  RJGHT 


Why  wait  for  ovemi^t  delivery  when  American’s 
Priority  Parcel  Service  can  get  your  package 
there  even  quicker?  We  work  24  hours  a  cby  to 
give  you  delivery  in  hours  instead  of  the  next  day. 
We’ll  get  your  small  parcel  virtually  anywhere 
we  serve  in  the  continental  U.S.,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  within  hours. 

So  if  you  can’t  wait  ovemi^t,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  it  on  American’s  next  fli^t  is  dial  toll- 
free  (800)  638-7320.  In  Maryland,  caU  (301) 
269-5503.  Just  ask  for  Priority  Parcel  ^rvice 
and  we’ll  provide  door-to-door  pickup  and  delivery 
anytime,  day  or  ni^t,  seven  days  a  week. 

When  a  few  hours  can  make  all  the  difference, 
call  us  immediately.  We’ll  get  it  on  the  next  fli#t, 
so  you  won’t  have  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 

AmericanAirlines 
Priority  Parcel  Service 


0 1982  American  Airlines  Freight  System 


High  Court 
refuses  to  hear 
closure  cases 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  hear  two  separate  appeals  by 
newspapers  of  orders  closing  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  public  and  press. 

On  March  I,  the  court  announced,  wit¬ 
hout  comment  or  explanation,  that  it 
would  not  review  a  Texas  case  in  which 
the  Lufkin  News  appealed  closure  of  a 
pretrial  hearing  in  a  civil  damages  suit 
against  the  officers  of  the  Texas  National 
Bank  of  Lufkin.  Only  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  Jr.,  voted  to  hear  the  newspap¬ 
er's  appeal.  The  granting  of  Supreme 
Court  review  requires  approval  by  four  of 
the  nine  justices. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  order  of  an  Angelina  County  District 
Court  judge  barring  a  Lufkin  News  repor¬ 
ter  from  covering  the  pretrial  hearing  in 
the  damages  suit.  The  attorney  for  the 
bank  argued  publicizing  the  charges 
against  the  bank  officers  could  harm  its 
reputation  and  disrupt  its  business  and 
that  the  case  would  involve  discussion  of 
“sensitive  and  confidential  matters." 

The  judge  who  granted  the  closure 
order  said,  “There  will  be  some  decisions 
made  here  the  public  wouldn't  particular¬ 


ly  understand.” 

It  was  the  second  refusal  by  the  high 
court  to  hear  a  press  appeal  of  a  court 
closure  in  as  many  weeks.  On  February 
22,  the  court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  the 
jointly  owned  Riverside,  Calif,  dailies  the 
Press  and  Enterprise.  In  the  California 
case.  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and 
Sandra  Day  O’Connor  joined  Brennan  in 
voting  to  hear  the  press  appeal. 

The  newspapers  were  challenging  the 
exclusion  of  the  press  and  public  from 
jury  selection,  which  took  five  months,  in 
a  publicized  murder  trial  in  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  could  receive  the  death  penalty  if 
convicted.  A  state  appeals  court  upheld 
the  closure  order. 

The  newspapers  argued  in  their 
unsuccessful  appeal  that  barring  the  publ¬ 
ic  and  press  from  part  of  a  criminal  trial, 
the  jury  selection  proceedings,  clashes 
with  the  1980  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  Richmond  Newspapers  vs.  Virginia.  In 
that  case,  the  court  overturned  the  clo¬ 
sure  of  a  full  criminal  trial,  holding  that 
the  First  Amendment  guarantees  the 
public  and  press  a  right  to  attend  trials. 

The  Richmond  Newspapers  ruling  fol¬ 
lowed  the  court’s  ruling  a  year  earlier 
upholding  the  closure  of  a  pretrial  hearing 
on  whether  suspects’  confessions  should 
be  suppressed  in  a  pending  New  York 
state  murder  trial.  In  the  1979  case,  Gan¬ 
nett  vs.  DePasquale,  a  divided  court  ruled 


the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a  public 
trial  belongs  to  the  defendant,  not  the 
public  and  the  press. 

In  the  5-4  Gannett  ruling,  the  court’s 
majority  ducked  the  question  of  whether 
the  public  and  press  have  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  attend  such  pretrial  hearings 
and  also  left  open  its  application  to  full 
criminal  trials.  The  latter  issue  was  set¬ 
tled  a  year  later  with  the  Richmond 
Newspapers  ruling. 

Despite  that  7-1  ruling  finding  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  access  to  criminal 
trials,  a  spate  of  court  closings,  including 
both  pretrial  and  trial  proceedings — that 
followed  the  1979  Gannett  decision  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  group,  along 
with  10  other  press  groups,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  “Court  Watch”  of  closure  re¬ 
quests  since  the  July  1 979  Gannett  ruling. 
By  May  1981,  the  Court  Watch  summary 
listed  more  than  400  closure  attempts, 
one-third  of  which  occurred  in  trial,  con¬ 
viction,  post-trial  or  pre-indictment  pro¬ 
ceedings — rather  than  the  pretrial  hear¬ 
ings  to  which  the  Gannett  ruling  applied. 

The  Supreme  Court  late  last  year 
agreed  to  hear  an  appeal  by  the  Boston 
Globe  that  could  give  the  justices  an 
opportunity  to  settle  about  closed  courts 
left  unanswered  by  Gannett  and  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers. 


ANY  STYLE...  TV  listings  never  looked  so  good, 
so  easy.  Choose  from  a  host  of  typefaces,  typesizes 
and  grids.  A  pot-pourri  of  available  formats. 

CAMERA  READY...  For  when  you’re  not.  No 
typesetting,  no  mistakes.  You  can  be  sure  your  readers 
won’t  be  looking  for  the  Wednesday  night  movie 
on  Friday.  We  won’t  however,  suspend  your  artistic 
license.  Design  your  own  television  pages  using  a 
variety  of  column  widths,  channel  markers  and  time¬ 
line  placements. 

1Vl]/W\ 

Quaker  Village  /  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 


TOLL-fRtt  LINE  LOCAL  LINE  NEW  YORK  TIE  LINE  TORONTO  TIE  LINE 

(800)  833-9581  (518)  792-9914  (212)  581-3169  (416)  366-9319 


ATLAS  2400...  No,  it’s  not  a  health  club, 
but  it  will  improve  the  well  being  of  your  composing 
room.  Our  Atlas  system  relays  listings  directly  to 
your  computer,  error  free  and  fast.  Atlas  transmits 
over  voice-grade  telephone  lines. 

EXPERIENCE...  TV  Data  is  the  leading  supplier 
of  TV  listings  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We’re 
professional,  dependable  and  accurate.  And  that 
never  goes  out  of  style! 
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Quidiest  way  to  scrfve 
photcMnediafiical 
proUems: 


CallOiemco. 

From  cameraroom  to  platemaking  is  Chemco  easiest  way  to  get  answers  is  call  your 
territory.  If  you  have  questions  about  photo-  Chemcoman.  He  has  the  technical  expertise 
mechanical  reproduction-cameras,  films,  and  the  products  to  make  photomechanical 

chemicals,  film  processors,  screens,  exposure  departments  function  smoothly  and  profitably, 
controls,  or  platemaking  equipment— the  Give  him  a  call.  Now. 


Af/anta,  (404)  696-4203/  Ber/fee/ey,  (415)  527-5020/  Boston,  (617)  935-8100/  Bu^ato,  (716)  834-5189/ 
Charlotte,  (704)  568-8544/  Chicago,  (312)  833-7433/  Cincinnati,  (513)  793-3020/  Dallas, 
(214)358-5653/  Detooif,  (313)  559-0100/  Fort  Lauderdale,  {305)  565-21961  Houston,  {113)  182-4028/ 
Los  Angeles,  (714)  752-6537  •  (213)  624-0187/  Minneapolis,  (612)  922-2591/  New  York,  (201)  981-0990  / 
Philadelphia, {609)  983-9522  •  (215)  923-7318/  St.  Louis,  (314)  434-1422/ 


Washington,  D.C.,  (301)  770-7740 


Divisicxi  Ol  Powers  Chemco.  Inc 


Chortes  Street, Glen  Cove.N  Y 1 1542 
telephone  (516)676-4000 


Survival  still  top  priority 
for  embattled  N.Y.  News 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  sign  on  executive  editor  James 
Wieghart’s  door  says  it  all; 

“Stop  and  reconsider  your  complaint. 
If  it  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
immediate  survival  of  this  newspaper,  I 
don't  want  to  hear  it.” 

Since  the  Tribune  Co.  announced  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  News  on  December 
18,  keeping  his  editorial  staff  together  is 
Wieghart’s  top  priority. 

“We’ve  lost  20  people  since  January  1 . 
Virtually  none  of  those  are  people  1  would 
have  liked  to  have  lost,”  he  said.  “They 
didn’t  really  want  to  leave,  but  I  couldn’t 
give  assurances  someone  would  purchase 
the  paper.” 

Wieghart,  who  has  been  with  the  News 
for  13  years,  was  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  from  1974  until  last  March  when 
he  was  transferred  to  New  York  to  be  an 
assistant  to  the  editor,  Michael  J.  O’Neill. 
In  June  Wieghart  was  named  executive 
editor  with  “overall  responsibility  for  the 
daily  news  product  and  special 
responsibility  for  the  Sunday  paper.”  His 
duties  include  the  news  budget,  hiring, 
and  other  newsroom  personnel  matters. 

O’Neill,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
“sets  the  overall  editorial  policy  of  the 
paper  and  represents  the  newspaper  to 
the  community  at  large,”  Wieghart  said. 
“He  is  awfully  busy  with  ASNE  matters 
right  now.” 

The  last  tally  of  the  editorial  staff, 
taken  February  1,  shows  a  total  of  535 
editorial  employees  at  the  News. 
Wieghart  estimated  that  since  the  closing 
of  Tonight  in  August,  his  staff  has 
declined  by  over  100  people. 

Operating  on  a  “tight  budget,’’ 
Wieghart  has  “no  money  to  hire”  re¬ 
placements. 

“In  a  couple  of  cases,”  Wieghart  said, 
he  asked  the  newspaper  seeking  to  hire 
one  of  his  staffers  to  keep  the  job  open  so 
the  reporter  could  stay  on  a  few  more 
months  in  the  hope  a  sale  would  be  con¬ 
cluded  soon. 

The  News  has  suffered  “erosion  of 
advertising’’  since  the  sale  was 
announced,  Wieghart  commented,  and 
“will  continue”  to  do  so  while  the  paper’s 
fate  is  in  doubt.  “We  lost  a  lot  of  ad  re¬ 
venues  to  the  (New  York)  Times.  The 
(New  York)  Post  is  no  competition  in 
terms  of  advertising.  They’d  have  no  ads 
from  us  except  for  people  like  Macy’s 
hedging  their  bets.” 

He  sees  the  growth  of  classified 
advertising  in  the  News  as  a  healthy  sign 
for  the  future,  but  said  this  was  an  area 
the  paper  “was  late  getting  into.” 

Wieghart’s  guess  is  that  the  News  will 
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not  be  sold  until  May  or  June. 

Any  purchase  will  be  “conditioned” 
on  reaching  accommodation  with  the 
paper’s  1 1  unions.  “Since  we’ve  been  in 
trouble.  I’ve  not  gotten  any  words  except 
promises  of  cooperation  from  them,” 
Wieghart  said,  adding  the  sale 
announcement  is  not  a  tactic  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  to  win  contract  concessions. 

“Once  you  get  to  know  those  people  in 
Chicago,  you  know  it’s  not  a  ploy,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  complicated  deal  with  all  this 
real  estate,  and  it’s  being  done  by  long 
distance.  The  people  in  New  York  really 
have  no  authority.  Everything  has  to  be 
done  through  Chicago.” 

“No  one  from  editorial  has  met  with  a 
potential  buyer,”  Wieghart  said,  adding 
that  leading  executives  in  other 
departments  have. 

He  explained  News  publisher,  Robert 
Hunt,  “said  he  doesn’t  want  editorial  to 
feel  ‘contaminated’  by  becoming  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  participating  in  the  sale  of 
the  paper  ” 

Wieghart  believes  that  the  eventual 
purchaser  of  the  News  will  be  “an 
entrepreneur”  in  the  mold  of  Col.  Pat¬ 
terson. 

Donald  Trump,  a  real  estate  developer, 
who  has  applied  for  a  casino  gambling 
license  in  New  Jersey,  has  joined  the  list 
of  people  expressing  an  interest  in 
purchasing  the  News.  Others  mentioned 
in  the  past  are  John  S.  Dyson,  chairman 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  New  York 
State  and  a  former  publisher  of  Dymer 
Communications,  a  group  of  weeklies; 
and  Arthur  Levitt  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

Joe  L.  Allbritton  confirmed  he  is 
interested,  but  denies  he  offered  to  pur¬ 


chase  the  News  for  $100  million.  He  is 
chairman  of  Allbrittion  Communications 
which  owns  the  Trenton  Times  plus 
several  other  newspapers  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

“1  think  the  News  can  make  a  profit, 
but  it’s  not  going  to  be  more  than  five,  six, 
or  seven  percent,”  Wieghart  said. 

(Despite  a  loss  of  around  $1 1  million  in 
1981,  the  News  was  profitable  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  The  paper  has 
run  in  the  red  so  far  this  year.) 

Besides  the  challenge  of  “presiding 
over  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Wieghart  thinks  owning  the  News 
provides  opportunities  to  spin  off  a  num¬ 
ber  of  potentially  successful  businesses. 

“There’s  so  much  software  type  mate¬ 
rial,”  he  said,  explaining  that  “a  lot  of 
things  we  carry  as  a  service  to  the  reader” 
could  be  made  “available  to  cable  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Wieghart  also  sees  a  “potential  for  live 
programming”  on  cable  such  as  “food 
shows,  sports  like  fishing,  skiing;  auto 
repair.  After  they  (reporters)  knocked  off 
their  stories,  they  could  sit  in  front  of  a 
camera.” 

He  said  he  gave  his  permission  to  Dick 
Oliver,  assistant  managing  editor,  to  host 
New  York  &  Co.  for  WNET,  a  PBS  sta¬ 
tion. 

“If  we  were  in  the  business,  he  could 
have  done  it  for  us,”  Wieghart  said. 

Book  publishing  is  another  area  the 
News  “could  get  into,”  he  commented. 

Wieghart  noted  several  News  reporters 
have  recently  or  are  about  to  publish 
books  and  had  to  go  to  outside  publishing 
houses. 

“They’d  be  happy  to  do  it  for  us,  but 
we  have  no  subsidiary,”  he  said. 

“We  could  put  out  a  bettor’s  guide,” 
Wieghart  continued,  “and  sell  it  for  more 
than  the  whole  paper  costs.  If  we  had 
control  of  our  destiny,  and  our  basic  fun¬ 
damentals  solved,  these  are  things  I’m 
sure  the  News  can  go  into.” 

He  said  it  would  have  been  “a  much 
better  solution”  to  the  News’  problems  if 
the  paper  had  “forgotten  Tonight,”  the 
evening  edition  which  folded  last  August 
after  one  year  of  publication,  and  “gone 
into  some  of  these  other  areas.  Cumula¬ 
tively,  they  could  generate  additional 
revenue  that  might  make  the  difference 
between  a  profit  and  a  loss.” 

The  failure  of  the  News  to  develop 
these  new  enterprises  is  “part  of  the 
problem  of  absentee  ownership,” 
Wieghart  said.  He  noted  that  the  Tribune 
Co.’s  involvement  with  running  the  News 
began  in  1975  when  the  Patterson  and 
McCormick  Trusts  were  dissolved  and 
their  shares  “went  to  the  control  of  the 
holding  company.” 

Wieghart  believes  “it  is  a  waste  of 
energy,  time,  and  money  to  compete  in 
the  suburbs.  Our  problem  is  not  out¬ 
migration.  The  real  problem  is  covering 
the  newcomers  to  the  city,  the  Latinos 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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mittees  for  comment  by  March  5.  Gell- 
man  said  he  has  not  seen  any  new,  less 
restrictive  draft,  that  might  have  given 
rise  to  Meese’s  comments  to  the  publish¬ 
ers. 

A  White  House  official  who  requested 
anonymity,  told  E&P  after  Meese’s 
address  to  NNA  that  the  proposed  execu¬ 
tive  order  is  “still  very  much  a  negotiable 
document.”  The  official  said  the  draft 
language  is  still  under  review  by  Meese, 
National  Security  adviser  William  P. 
Clark  and  “a  good  number  of  people  (in 
Congress).” 

During  the  NNA  session  with  Meese, 
K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  prodded  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  counsellor  to  address  “a  real 
concern  in  this  room’’  that 
Administration  stands  on  issues  of  access 
to  government  records  have  signalled  “a 
climate  of  closure,  rather  than 
openness.” 

Meese  replied  that  it  was  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  administration’s  backing 
of  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  strong  legislation  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  publish  the  names  of 
intelligence  agents  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  a  widely  publicized  crackdown  on 
national  security  leaks  and  the  study  of 
the  proposed  executive  order  rewriting 
classification  rules. 

“All  of  these  things  happened  to  come 
at  the  same  time,”  he  said.  “And  that’s 
why  I  think  there  may  have  been  an  ato- 
mosphere  created  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  in  the  news  media  that  there  was  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  .  .  . 

“I  would  think  that  from  the  amount  of 
information  that’s  been  made  available — 
both  authorized  and  unauthorized 
leaks — recently  that  you  would  have  to 
conclude  that  very  little  is  really 
deliberately  being  kept  from  the  press.” 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Sam 
Matthews,  publisher  of  the  Tracy  (Calif.) 
Press,  Meese  said  the  Administration  is 
“sensitive”  to  the  need  for  legislation 
protecting  the  news  media  from  unfair 
competition  by  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  if  AT&T’s  proposed 
antitrust  settlement  with  the  Justice 
Department  is  implemented. 

Meese  said  the  Administration  is  “kind 
of  waiting  to  see  what  comes  out  of  the 
AT&T  settlement,  if  and  when  a  feder¬ 
al  judge  approves  and  what  then  needs  to 
be  done  as  far  as  the  legislation.”  But  he 
adopted  the  most  accommodating 
position  the  Administration  has  ever 
taken  on  newspaper  trade  groups’  pro¬ 
posals  to  restrict  AT&T  entry  into  com¬ 
petitive  electronic  information  services 
markets. 

Meese  promised  that  the  publishers 
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“can  be  sure  that  the  needs  of  the  news 
media  in  terms  of  being  protected  against 
unfair  competition  by  AT&T  or  anybody 
else,  will  be  protected  as  your  representa- 
tives  pursue  them,  as  far  as  the 
Administration  is  concerned.” 

The  seeming  receptiveness  by  the 
Administration  to  the  publishers’  legisla¬ 
tive  goals  was  reflected  in  White  House 
social  affairs  as  well.  For  the  second  year. 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  invited  the 
publishers  of  mostly  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  to  a  late  afternoon  reception  at  the 
White  House. 

The  informal  affair  was  attended  by 
almost  all  the  352  newspaper  executives 
and  their  family  members  attending  the 
three-day  Government  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference  March  10-13. 

The  publishers  also  heard  from 
Postmaster  General  William  F.  Bolger, 
who  conceded  under  sharp  questioning 
from  the  audience,  that  the  Postal  Service 
may  have  made  a  mistake  last  year  when 
it  merged  the  old  controlled  circulation 
rate  category  for  free  circulation  papers 
into  the  second  class  rate  system  used  by 
publishers  of  paid  circulation  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Bolger  said  the  recent  vote  of  the  Postal 
Service’s  Board  of  Governors  setting 
October  28  as  a  firm  deadline  for 
implementing  a  “requester”  rule  for  the 
former  controlled  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  decision  to 
abandon  a  proposal  to  drop  paid  subscri¬ 
ber  requirements  for  second  class  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  expedited  delivery. 

In  proposing  to  abandon  both  last  year, 
“I  simply  approached  them  from  a  (Post¬ 
al)  business  standpoint,”  Bolger  said. 
“We  don’t  need  them  to  operate.” 

“When  public  comments  ran  heavily 
against  the  proposal  to  drop  the  paid  sub¬ 
scriber  requirement  in  second  class,  Bol¬ 
ger  said  he  decided  the  rule  had  a  value  to 
publishers.  Although  the  comments  on 
the  “requester”  rule  were  not  so  clear 
cut — “50-50  at  best” — Bolger  said  the 
Postal  Service  kept  it  because  “it’s  either 
both  or  none.” 

A  panel  of  columnists  assembled  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  “Reagano¬ 
mics”  developed  a  pronounced  con¬ 
servative-liberal  schism  on  two  sub¬ 
jects — whether  the  President’s  economic 
program  is  likely  to  succeed  and  whether 
Washington  reporters  have  given  Reaga¬ 
nomics  a  fair  shake. 

Rowland  Evans  Jr.  and  Robert  Novak 
of  “Inside  Report”  generally  agreed  with 
conservative  columnist  James  J.  Kil¬ 
patrick  that  it’s  stll  early  to  judge  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  Reagan’s  economic 
moves. 

Mary  McGrory,  whose  decidedly  more 
liberal  views  appear  in  the  Washington 
Post,  allowed  as  how  she  didn’t  know 
much  about  economics,  but  agreed  with 
such  Republican  leaders  as  Sen.  Pete  V. 
Domenici,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  in  his  proposal  to  cut  defense 


spending  by  about  $30  billion. 

The  gulf  between  McGrory’s  views  and 
those  of  the  other  panel  members  was 
particularly  wide  on  the  topic  of  press 
coverage  of  Reaganomics.  “There  is 
something  close  to  pure,  unalloyed 
hatred  in  the  press  in  this  town  on  the 
subject  of  Reaganomics,”  opined  Evans. 
“The  satire  and  the  ridicule  are  just 
beginning  to  come  to  a  head  now.” 

Kilpatrick  said  the  wire  services  re¬ 
ports  on  the  whole  have  been  very  clear. 
But  he  singled  out  the  coverage  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times  as 
“wildly  biased”  against  Reagan.  “They 
are  almost  never  willing  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  to  let  the  Administration  speak  for 
itself  without  analysis.” 

When  it  came  her  turn,  McGrory  said 
she  believed  the  other  panel  members  had 
her  in  mind  “when  they  say  these  things” 
about  the  Washington  press  corps.  She 
repeated  that  she  does  not  write  regularly 
on  economics,  but  she  stuck  up  for  liberal 
colleagues  who  do.  “I  think  that  every¬ 
body  was  willing  to  give  (Reagan)  a 
chance,”  she  said. 

Mayor  won’t  veto 
newspaper  tax 

Saying  his  city  needs  new  revenue 
sources  because  of  cutbacks  in  Federal 
funds,  the  Mayor  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
refused  to  veto  a  3%  sales  tax  levied 
against  newspaper  sales  by  the  city 
council. 

Percy  Conarroe,  president  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Press  Association,  requested  the 
veto  from  Mayor  William  H.  McNichols 
Jr. 

In  denying  the  request.  McNichols  told 
Conarroe,  “The  cities  and  counties  of  the 
state  have  had  to  look  for  additional  reve¬ 
nue  sources.  Obviously,  if  you  are  cur¬ 
rent  with  First  Amendment  rights,  the 
courts  will  so  hold.” 

Conarroe  predicted  that  other  Col¬ 
orado  cities  will  follow  Denver’s  lead  if 
the  courts  uphold  the  tax. 

“There’s  a  big  difference  between  tax¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  information  and  taxing  a 
tube  of  toothpaste,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle  which  the  CPA  will  fight.” 

Family  Weekly  adds 
four  newspapers 

Four  newspapers  have  signed  con¬ 
tracts  forFamily  Weekly,  publisher  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank  has  announced. 

The  State  College,  (Pa.)  Centre  Times 
began  carrying  the  syndicated  gravure 
newspaper  magazine  on  March  6.  On 
Sunday,  April  18,  Family  Weekly  will  be 
starting  in  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times, 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  Mail,  and 
the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald-Standard. 

The  combined  circulations  of  the  four 
papers  is  142,545. 
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FCC  refuses 
rules  for  low 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  refused  to  establish  rules  for 
awarding  broadcast  licenses  by  lottery, 
apparently  ruling  out  random  selection  as 
a  quick-fix  means  of  choosing  among 
about  6.000  aplications  for  low-power 
television  licenses. 

The  Commission  vote  (February  8)  did 
not  reject  the  principle  of  awarding 
broadcast  licenses  by  lottery.  But  five  of 
the  six  commissioners  voted  against  sett¬ 
ing  rules  for  lottery  awards  as  long  as 
Congress  insists  that  the  lottery  process 
give  preference  to  “under-represented 
groups”  and  be  held  only  for  “qualified" 
applicants. 

The  FCC  said  the  addition  of  those  two 
qualifiers  to  a  true  random  selection 
among  competing  broadcast  licensees 
would  make  any  lottery  process  just  as 
cumbersome  as  the  current  practice  of 
lengthy  comparative  hearings.  The  com¬ 
missioners  cited  the  amount  of  time  it 
would  take  to  determine  which  applicants 
are  qualified,  and  the  lawsuits  that  could 
be  expected  from  license  competitors 
who  lose  to  an  applicant  given  the 
“under-represented"  preference. 

Awarding  broadcast  licenses  by  lottery 
had  been  touted  by  the  FCC  as  a  way  to 
avoid  protracted  license  hearings  among 
competing  applicants  for  low-power 
television  licenses.  The  FCC  placed  a 
freeze  on  accepting  most  new  applica¬ 
tions  for  low-power  tv  last  April  after 
receiving  more  than  5.000.  Applications 
now  are  being  taken  only  in  communities 
receiving  fewer  than  two  full-service 
television  signals. 

Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
1934  Communications  Act.  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  last 
August  giving  the  FCC  authority  to  use 
“a  system  of  random  selection”  for  initial 
broadcast  licenses  or  construction  per¬ 
mits. 

But  the  new  law  would  allow  the  lottery 
selections  only  after  the  FCC  determined 
whether  the  applicants  were  qualified. 
The  law  also  directs  the  FCC  to  develop 
rules  that  give  “significant  preferences" 
under  any  lottery  system  to  members  of 
groups  “which  are  under-representeed  in 
the  ownership  of  telecommunications 
facilities.” 

In  its  ruling,  the  FCC  suggested  Con¬ 
gress  should  adopt  new  legislation  spell¬ 
ing  out  the  qualifications  it  had  in  mind  for 
the  “under-represented”  preference  and 
allowing  the  determinations  of  appli¬ 
cants’  qualifications  only  if  their  applica¬ 
tions  win  in  the  lottery. 

So  far.  low-power  tv  license  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  processed  by  the  FfTC  on 
an  interim  basis,  but  the  commission  is 
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expected  to  issue  a  set  of  proposed  rules 
authorizing  low-power  tv  service  within 
weeks.  The  subject  of  low-power  tv  rules 
is  on  the  agenda  for  a  commission  meet¬ 
ing  later  this  month. 

Processing  of  applications  in  markets 
exempted  from  the  “freeze”  imposed  by 
the  commission  last  April  has  continued, 
according  to  Robert  Blow  of  Edward  M. 
Johnson  &  Associates  Inc..  Knoxville. 
Tenn.  Blow  told  E&P  he  expected  a 
group  of  about  a  dozen  uncontested  ap¬ 
plications  in  exempt  markets  to  be 
approved  this  month,  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  another  group  of  79  such  ap¬ 
plications. 

Commission  staff  members  have  said 
publicly  that  the  upcoming  rule  proposal 
for  LPTV  probably  will  not  bar  cross¬ 
ownerships  of  newspapers  and  low- 
power  stations  in  the  same  markets. 
Many  publishers  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  groups  have  filed  LPTV  applications. 

If  the  ECC  authorizes  LPTV  as 
expected,  communities  could  be  served 
by  new  VHF  or  UHE  television  channels 
with  reduced  signal  strengths  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  interference  with  existing  channels 
in  nearby  cities.  The  investment  cost  for 
transmission  facilities  and  equipment  is 
far  lower  than  for  full-power  television. 

In  a  meeting  of  LPTV  applicants  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  January.  ECC 
representatives,  including  Commissioner 
Anne  P.  Jones  suggested  one  means  of 
cutting  through  the  logjam  of  LPTV  ap¬ 
plications  would  be  for  competing  licen¬ 
sees  in  a  market  to  settle  the  matter 
among  themselves. 

Blow,  whose  Knoxville  consulting  firm 
advises  clients  on  submitting  LPTV  ap¬ 
plications.  said  the  suggestion  that  com¬ 
peting  applicants  “cut  their  own  deal” 
outside  ECC  channels  provides  an  ave¬ 
nue  for  quick  start-up  of  operating  sta¬ 
tions  that  otherwise  could  be  blocked  by 
lengthy  comparative  hearings. 

*  * 

The  attorney  who  wrote  for  a  new 
Low-Power  Television  service  formally 
authorized  by  the  Eederal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  March  4 
explained  them  to  a  group  of  publishers 
attending  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Government  Affairs  Conference 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

During  the  Low-Power  Television  dis¬ 
cussion  March  II.  Molly  Pauker  legal 
assistant  to  the  ECC’s  Broadcast  Bureau 
chief  said  the  ECC  will  process  a  backlog 
of  more  than  6.000  LPTV  applications 
filed  on  an  interim  basis  in  three  district 
tiers.  Pauker  stressed  that  the  freeze  on 
new  applications  for  all  but  very  rural 
service  areas  was  not  lifted  by  the  ECC 


vote  authorizing  the  new  service. 

She  said  the  Commission  hopes  to 
begin  processing  the  first  tier  of  LPTV 
applications  after  the  planned  acquisition 
of  a  computer  in  October.  The  computer 
will  be  used  to  weed  out  applications 
whose  proposed  service  area  would 
interfere  with  the  signals  of  full-power 
television  stations. 

In  what  Pauker  said  she  hopes  “will  be 
no  more  than  a  two-or  three-year  process 
lin  catching  up  with  the  backlog."  the  first 
“tier”  of  LPTV  applications  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  this  fall  will  be  those  proposing  serv¬ 
ice  in  “very  rural  areas.”  Pauker  said 
“very  rural”  is  defined  as  “more  than  55 
miles  outside  the  coordinates  of  the  212 
ranked  tv  markets”  in  the  nation.  The 
55-mile  standard  was  adopted  as  the  limit 
of  effective  service  by  most  full-power  tv 
stations,  she  said. 

The  second  tier  of  applications  will  be 
processed  only  after  Tier  1  backlog  and 
competing  bids  for  Tier  1  applicants’ 
areas  are  completely  caught  up.  she  said. 
Tier  2  will  cover  service  areas  farther 
than  55  miles  from  any  of  the  top  100  tv 
markets,  but  within  the  service  areas  of 
markets  ranked  101-212. 

The  third  tier  under  the  proposal, 
which  Pauker  predicted  would  not  begin 
to  be  processed  until  October  1984.  at  the 
earliest,  consists  of  applications  on  file 
for  areas  within  55  miles  of  the  top  100 
urban  tv  markets. 

James  E.  Greeley,  a  Washington  com¬ 
munications  lawyer  who  was  on  the  NN  A 
Low-Power  panel,  told  the  publishers 
that  about  15%  or  1,000  of  the  backlogged 
applications  are  for  rural  service  areas, 
another  15%  are  for  suburban  areas  and 
the  remaining  70%  (about  4.700  applica¬ 
tions)  are  for  urban  areas. 

Greeley  told  E&P  that  a  rough  name 
check  of  the  186  applications  included  on 
an  LPTV  “cut-off’  list  released  by  the 
ECC  March  1 1  showed  that  newspaper 
publishers  made  up  42-44%  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  from  states  other  than  Alaska.  The 
list  was  the  second  “cut-off’  of  appli¬ 
cants  processed  under  an  exemption  to 
the  freeze  for  rural  areas  served  by  fewer 
than  two  full-power  stations.  Under  a 
policy  of  allowing  at  least  30  days  after 
publication  of  such  lists,  competing  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  areas  on  the  list  will  be 
accepted — despite  the  freeze — until  April 
23,  Pauker  said. 

The  cut-off  date  for  filing  applications 
for  areas  included  in  another  list  of  about 
320  applicants  released  Eebruary  9  was 
set  at  March  19. 

Pauker  told  the  publishers  that  the 
ECC’s  final  rules,  which  are  expected  to 
be  published  by  the  end  of  March,  will  not 
impose  any  mandatory  programming  re¬ 
quirements  on  LPTV  licensees,  such  as 
broadcast  requirements  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  public  service  or  locally  origin¬ 
ated  programs. 

But  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  Equal 
Time  rule  will  apply,  she  said 
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“Color  inks 
a  million 
without  handl 
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—  Don  Garwntes,  Vice  President,  Pr 


Army  Times  Publishing  Company 


When  you  average  a  million  copies  a  day,  virtually 
all  with  process  color,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  have 
your  crew  messing  around  with  canisters.  That  s  why 
our  closed  system  with  ink  being  pumped  directly  from 
the  ink  room  to  the  injectors  on  the  press  makes  such 
a  big  difference.  It  was  engineered  by  U.S.  Printing 
Ink  and  is  supported  by  their  Interchangeable  Color 
Module  (ICM)  bulk  delivery  system  which  is  the  only 
system  of  its  kind.  " 

We  are  happy  that  Don  Garyantes  is  pleased  with 
our  ICM  System.  Our  unique  ICM's  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially  designed 
trailer.  Ink  is  pumped  from  the  trailer 
directly  to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing  ^ 

plant.  No  handlingUhe  trailer  can 


carry  eight  40C)-gallon  ICM  s  delivering  up  to  3200 
gallons  of  web  offset  color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  of  up  to  8  colors  can  be  delivered  at  a  time. 

There  s  no  contamination  so  colors  stay  true  from  one 
delivery  to  the  next.  Combined  with  our  tank  trailer 
fleet  for  delivery  of  web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  we  offer  the  most  complete  bulk  delivery  system 
in  the  world. 


U.S. 

Printing 

MEast  Rutheh 
Washington 


I «  East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

LiiJv  Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati.  OH; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX 


Richard  C.  Steele 


Robert  C.  Achorn  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  W'orce5rt'r  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  the  Evening  Gazette  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on 
March  9. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher  since 
1961,  continues  as  president  and  was 
designated  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
corporation. 

Achorn  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  He  remains  executive 
vicepresident  and  was  designated  chief 
operating  officer.  The  company  owns  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  radio  station 
WTAG,  the  Marlboro  Enterprise  and  the 
Hudson  Daily  Sun.  It  also  operates 
NewsWatch  25,  a  news  and  advertising 
service  on  cable  television. 

Robert  Stoddard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  announced  the  changes. 

Achorn,  who  joined  the  company  as  a 
reporter  in  1946,  was  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  from  1970  to  1981.  He 
became  a  vicepresident  in  1973.  Last  year 
he  was  named  associate  publisher  and 
executive  vicepresident.  Kenneth  J.  Bot- 
ty  succeeded  him  as  editor  in  1981. 

Steele  joined  the  company  as  controller 
in  1943.  He  was  named  publisher  in  April, 
1961,  after  a  year  in  New  York  as 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
since  March,  1%3. 

Achorn  is  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press.  From  1974  to  1978,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspaper  advisory  board  of 
United  Press  International.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  New  England 
Journalists  in  1974. 


Robert  C.  Achorn 


Steele  is  a  former  director  and  first 
vicechairman  of  the  Associated  Press.  He 
is  a  past  director  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  AN  PA  Research 
Institute  and  was  chairman  of  the  AN  PA 
Foundation.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Institute  for  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  and  past  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists. 

Drop  city  name 

The  afternoon/Sunday  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  has  dropped  the  city 
name  from  its  logo  in  a  move  characte¬ 
rized  by  a  spokesman  as  better  reflecting 
the  newspaper’s  expanding  circulation 
base.  The  paper,  which  changed  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  to  morning  last  May  and 
introduced  a  Sunday  edition  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  distributed  in  some  30  communit¬ 
ies  in  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

100  years  old 

DeWitt  (Ark.)  Era-Enterprise  cele¬ 
brated  1 00  years  of  publication  with  the 
March  1 1  edition.  The  weekly  claims  to 
be  Arkansas  County’s  oldest  newspaper 
with  a  record  of  never  having  missed  a 
single  issue  since  the  old  New  Era  was 
founded  in  1882.  The  paper  is  owned  by 
James  and  Bill  Braswell. 


Wieghart 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


and  the  Southerners,  whether  they  are 
white  or  black.” 

The  News’  regional  editions  such  as 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Manhattan 
North/Bronx  are  the  paper’s  way  of 
“keeping  our  title  to  being  a  city  news¬ 
paper”  and  of  offering  neighborhood 
retailers  “an  environment”  to  reach  the 
emerging  black  and  Hispanic  middle  class 
which  are  “the  wave  of  the  future.  I’m 
convinced  if  the  News  goes  down  it  will 
be  a  real  setback  for  the  middle  class  of 
the  city.  We’re  the  only  source  they 
have.” 

Wieghart  said  News  management,  “or 
mismanagement,”  over  the  past  decade 
“spent  a  lot  of  resources  trying  to  solve 
problems  that  were  basically  insoluble. 
They  failed  to  put  money  into  improved 
equipment.  The  plant  consolidation 
should’ve  been  done  10  years  ago.” 

He  noted  that  when  the  Newspoint 
plant  in  Queens  was  constructed  in  the 
early  70s,  the  paper  “intended  to  build  a 
letterpress  there  and  ran  out  of  money.” 

Instead,  the  company  installed  rotogra¬ 
vure  presses,  which  were  “the  wave  of 
the  past,”  when  “it  should’ve  been  offset 
color,”  Wieghart  said.  “We  need  sharper 
pictures,  offset  quality.  It’s  very  hard  to 
make  a  case  (to  advertisers)  in  terms  of 
sheer  looks.” 

Newspoint’s  35  acres  on  the  banks  of 
the  East  River  would  make  “a  marvelous 
setting  for  hi-rise  housing,”  he  remarked. 

Wieghart  has  brought  back  the  News’ 
“slam-bang”  style  of  journalism  with  its 
“liberal  use  of  pictures  and  fun  stories.” 

The  paper’s  upward  trend  in  circula¬ 
tion,  with  gains  averaging  over  150,000 
daily  for  the  past  three  months,  has  made 
Wiegart  an  “optimist”  about  the  future. 

“In  the  70s,  we  drove  readers  away” 
by  trying  to  compete  with  the  Times  for 
upscale  readers,  he  said.  “They’re  com¬ 
ing  back  really  quite  easily.” 


ITU  opens  first 
Canadian  office 

With  new  membership  up  20%  over  the 
last  five  years  in  Canada,  the 
International  Typographical  Union  has 
opened  a  Canadian  national  office  in 
Ottawa. 

ITU  president  Joseph  Bingel  said  this  is 
the  first  time  in  the  ITU’s  130-year  his¬ 
tory  that  a  national  office  has  been 
established  in  Canada.  The  2,000  square 
foot  office  space  is  shared  with  ITU’s 
Ottawa  Typographical  Union  No.  102 
and  the  Ottawa  and  District  Labour 
Council. 


Achorn  named  publisher 
of  Worcester  dailies 
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SOLNA  KING  CORPORATION 

PO  Box  21 

Joplin  Missouri  64801 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  ttie  Daily  King  II 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ _ 

City  _ _ Slate _ Zip _ 

Pnone  - _ No  of  employees _ 


III  III  I  I 


Pm  impressed 
with  the  trouble- 
free  performance 
and  profits  from 
our  Daily  King  n. 
Pd  recommend  it 
to  anybody.” 

Phil  Bladine 

New  Register  Publishing  Co. 
McMinnville,  Oregon 


Press  breakdowns  can  be  expensive.  Nothing  cuts 
into  profits  quicker  than  downtime. 

That’s  why  experienced  publishers  like  Phil  Bladine 
depend  on  the  Daily  King  II,  the  press  that’s  engineered  and 
built  to  assure  trouble-free  performance  year  after  year. 

It  doesn't  cost  a  king’s  ransom  to  own  or  operate  a 
Daily  King  II.  You  save  time,  upgrade  quality  and  efficiency 
with  pneumatic  controls  throughout  the  system  .  .  .  running 
lateral  and  circumferential  register  controls.  .  .  portable 
jog  control  at  any  point  around  the  press.  Start 
conservatively  with  the  printing  capacity  you 
need  today— add  perfecting  units  and 
rolls  as  you  grow.  Stacked.  In-line.  In 
any  combination.  There’s  a  clF 
Daily  King  II  configuration 
you  can  squeeze  into  any  space, 
depending  on  your  needs.  Get  the  facts 
about  the  Daily  King  II.  Return  coupon 
or  call  today.  Phone:  417/781-3700. 


What  the 
printing  industry 
is  coming  to. 


SOLNA  KING 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


MITCHELL 


It’s  the  last  day  of  winter.  But  spring  really  be¬ 
gan  weeks  ago  for  readers  of  Henry  Mitchell’s 
charming  “Earthman”  column  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 


Another  special  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Newsservice 


Robert  B.  Whittington,  president 
of  Gannett  West  Newspaper  Group  and 
president  and  publisher  of  Gannett’s 
Reno,  Nevada,  newspapers,  was  named 
vicepresident  of  the  Gannett  Foundation. 
He  is  being  succeeded  at  Gannett  West 
and  Reno  by  Maurice  L.  Hickey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Satellite  Information 
Network. 

Whittington  will  coordinate  foundation 
activities  in  the  West  and  be  nominated  in 
May  as  a  trustee  of  the  foundation. 

Hickey,  with  Gannett  18  years,  is  a 
former  publisher  of  three  of  its  newspap- 


Henry  Heilbrunn  was  named  edito¬ 
rial  director.  Venture  One,  which  is  a 
CBS  unit  formed  to  carry  out  the  joint 
videotex  field  test  that  AT&T  and  CBS 
Inc.  will  conduct  in  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
starting  this  fall.  Heilbrunn  had  served  as 
AP’s  director  of  information  technology 
and  deputy  director,  administration, 
broadcast  services  since  1980  and  earlier 
held  a  variety  of  AP  posts. 


A 

19th  century 
concert  hall 
thrives  in 
Worcester. 


Carol  Zelina  was  promoted  to 
circulation  sales  manager  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  She  replaced  Robert  Hil¬ 
ton,  who  became  circulation  marketing 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Before 
joining  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  in 
circulation  sales,  Zelina  held  executive 
sales  position  with  several  motel/hotel 
chains. 

4c  lie 

Timothy  Kelleher  became 
vicepresident  for  employee  relations  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  this  month.  He  had 
been  manager  of  labor  relations/ 
Automotive  Operations  Group  of  Rock¬ 
well  International  the  past  five  years  and 
earlier  was  personnel  manager  of  the 
company’s  Truck  Axle  Division  plant  in 
Kentucky. 

4c  4c  4: 

Jeannene  Seeger  Manning  was 
named  manager  of  media  relations  for 
Data  Courier,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Company.  She  formerly  was  manager  of 
community  relations  for  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library  and  earlier  public 
information  officer  for  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  A.  Shapiro,  formerly 
regional  circulation  manager  for 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
N.Y.,  was  named  circulation  director  of 
the  South  Dade  News  Leader,  Homes¬ 
tead,  Fla. 


aging  Editors’  Association  board 
of  directors. 

Promotions  made  by  Johnson 
at  the  Star  include:  JON  Kam- 
MAN,  from  city  editor  to  assistant 
managing  editor;  David  McCum- 
BER,  from  copy  desk  chief  to  city 
editor;  Joe  McDermott,  to  copy 
desk  chief,  and  Tom  Foust,  from 
sports  director  to  director  of 
special  services. 

♦  4c  4c 

Robert  P.  Dalton  was  named  gener¬ 
al  broadcast  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press,  succeeding  James  H.  Hood,  who 
was  appointed  deputy  director  of  broad¬ 
cast  services  and  has  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  headquarters  of  AP  Radio.  Dalton 
had  been  assistant  broadcast  editor  and 
APTV  editor  since  1981  and  with  AP 
since  1972. 

Sue  Cunneff,  a  writer  and  editor  in 
the  broadcast  department  in  New  York 
since  1979,  moved  to  Dalton’s  former 
post. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mary  Lou  Forbes,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  reporter  and  the  first  woman  to 
serve  as  an  editor  in  the  Washington  Star 
newsroom,  was  named  executive  editor 
of  Source  Telecomputing  Corporation  in 
McLean,  Va.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  Association,  Inc.  Mrs.  Forbes 
will  oversee  all  editorial  functions  relat¬ 
ing  to  services  provided  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  electronic  data  bases.  The  Source 
and  Sourcecable. 


Hear  one  of  the  most  acousti¬ 
cally  perfect  concert  halls  in  the 
world.  Mechanics  Hall  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  England.  Where  we 
don’t  want  you  to  miss  a  thing. 

■Wdrcester 

Telex^ram 

&GAZETTE 


Represented  by  C.W.O.  &  O. 
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Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Arthur  Griffiths,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bi4lletin  and 
the  Philadelphia  Journal,  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor 
and  graphics  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 
Griffiths  was  features  editor  of 
the  Journal  most  recently  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  assistant  managing 
editor  and  graphics  director  for 
the  Bulletin. 

4c  * 

Janice  Martin  was  promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Day 
city  editor  since  1980,  Martin  joined  the 
paper  in  1978  as  a  reporter  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  city  editor  the  next 
year.  Previously  she  was  with  the  Tampa 
Tribune. 

4:  4c  4c 

Dick  Lyneis,  special  projects  reporter 
I  for  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enter- 

I  prise,  is  the  new  business  writer.  Suc- 

I  ceeding  him  in  special  projects  is  Jerry 

Uhrhammer,  who  has  been  an 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  since  1956.  He  is 
national  president  of  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  organization. 

!  ^  *  >i< 

^  Promotions  at  the  Buffalo  Courier- 

Express  include:  Jo -Ann  Armao,  metro¬ 
politan  editor  since  May  of  1980,  to  assis- 
!  tant  managing  editor,  a  new  position  at 

the  paper. 

Mark  Francis,  Sunday  editor  since 
last  July,  to  metropolitan  editor. 

I  Timothy  J.  Baker,  special  projects 

j  editor,  to  Sunday  editor. 

1  *  *  * 

I  Lou  Joseph  has  joined  the  editorial 

*  department  at  Hill  and  Knowlton’s 

i  national  division  headquarters  in  Chica¬ 

go.  Joseph  held  reporting  and  editing 
'  posts  with  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 

from  1954  to  1961  when  he  became 
director  of  media  relations  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dental  Society.  He  has  been  a  free- 
'  lance  science  writer  and  book  author  the 

past  20  years. 


Griffiths  Schultz 


L.  Kay  Schultz  was  appointed 
vicepresident  and  director  of  operations 
of  the  Orange  Coast  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Pilot,  Irx'ine  Mirror  and 
the  new  Mission  Viejo  Mirror.  Schultz 
has  functioned  as  director  of  operations 
since  she  joined  the  company  last  May. 
She  previously  held  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  positions  in  the  human  resources 
division  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

4:  4t  4e 

Rebecca  Seely  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Washington  Business 
Journal  which  begins  publication  in 
April.  Seely  was  corporate  advertising 
manager  at  the  Washington  Post. 

4c  4e  4c 

Three  new  production  managers  were 
named  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
staff  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun- 
Sentinel,  Broward  County,  Fla.  Gene 
Janski  was  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager-post  press;  John  C.  McCracken, 
production  manager-nights;  and  Earle 
Lillard,  production  manager-post 
press. 


MAURICE  HENRY 
ASSOCIATES 

•  Appraisers 

•  Brokers 

•  Consultants 

Newspapering  Since  1947 
4300  N.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33308 

We  are  as  near  you  as  your  phone. 

Fla.  (305)  566-1461  N.C.  (704)  963-5961 
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Vidacovich 


1.  J.  Vidacovich,  business  manager 
and  general  executive  for  the  Southwest 
Division  of  United  Press  International, 
was  appointed  vicepresident  and  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Mid- Atlantic  Division.  He  will 
move  from  Dallas  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Vidacovich  will  be  responsible  for 
news,  marketing  and  promotional 
activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia, 
replacing  Eugene  Poythress,  who  res¬ 
igned. 

4c  4: 

Brad  Bradberry  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Gazette,  a  semi-weekly 
in  New  Albany,  Miss.  He  replaces 
Harold  Odom,  who  became  publisher 
of  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Da/7y  Californian. 
Bradbury  previously  was  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Glenwood  (Iowa)  Opinion- 
Tribune. 

Odom  replaced  Dean  Waite,  who  was 
promoted  to  vicepresident/cable  market¬ 
ing  of  The  Weather  Channel  in  Atlanta, 
another  Landmark  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  subsidiary. 

(Continued  on  page  3D 
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Hempton  Jarrett  Stegall 

DENVER  POST  VEEPS — Three  new  Denver  Post  Corporation  vicepresi- 
dents  were  announced  by  Lee  J.  Guittor,  publisher. 

William  C.  Stegall  was  named  vicepresident/administration  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  Executive  editor  Will  Jarrett  and  director  of  operations 
Walter  Hempton  also  were  named  vicepresidents.  Jarrett  joined  the  Post  last 
year  from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Hempton,  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Most  recently,  Stegall  was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Mary  Gohike  is  back  at  work  t'on  plans  programs  celebrating  many 

ethnic  lifestyles  and  backgrounds,  Heri- 
Last  July,  Notes  on  People  carried  a  tage  Weekends,  and  new  activities, 
story  about  Mary  Gohike,  who  had  sur-  Towles  is  also  president  of  three  other 
vived  longer  than  anyone  who  ever  organizations — International  Newspaper 

received  a  heart  and  lung  transplant.  Promotion  Association,  Kentucky  Press 
This  month,  Gohike  went  to  work  three  Association,  and  the  Journalism  Alumni 

hours  a  day  as  advertising  manager  for  Association  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Daily  News.  At  the  tucky. 
time  of  her  operation  she  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  a  32  Staffers  added 
sister  paper  in  the  Cox  Enterprises  chain . 

After  an  historic  operation  at  Stanford  Thirty-two  reporters,  copy  editors  and 
University  March  9  last  year,  Gohike  columnists  have  joined  the  Philadelphia 
became  the  first  heart-lung  transplant  Daily  News,  with  20  additions  resulting 
patient  to  surve  the  operation  even  by  23  from  staff  expansion  following  death  of 
days.  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  remaining 

Gohike  at  46  received  the  heart  and  |2  filled  vacancies, 
lungs  of  Robert  Jones,  a  teenager  killed  in  Joining  the  Daily  News  were  19  people 
a  car-bicycle  accident.  She  suffered  from  from  the  Bulletin: 
primary  pulmonary  hypertension,  a  lung  Sandy  Grady,  columnist  and  Washing- 
condition  that  damaged  her  heart  and  is  ton  bureau  chief;  MarJ<  Whicker,  sports 
usually  fatal.  columnist;  cartoonist  Bill  Day;  columnist 

Gohike  says  she  now  is  able  to  lead  “a  Rose  DeWolf,  who  will  write  features; 
quality  life”  and  that  she  feels  “wonder-  assistant  managing  editor  Don  Harrison, 
ful.”  who  will  write  editorials;  columnist  Ron 

Max  Jennings,  executive  editor  of  the  Goldwyn,  who  will  write  news  features; 
Mesa  Tribune,  wrote  the  story  of  Mary’s  reporters  Joe  Daughen,  Kathy  Sheehan, 
operation  and  successful  recovery  for  Jennifer  Preston,  Earni  Young  and  Patri- 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  July  25, 1981  cia  McKeown;city  desk  editor  John  Mor- 
edition.  rison;  copy  editors,  Kevin  Bevan,  Vince 

Kasper,  Jonathan  Weir  and  Peggy  Hig- 
Donaid  B.  Towles  gins;  sports  writer  Elmer  Smith;  photo- 

graphers  Wayne  Bush  and  Carl  Breitin- 
Donald  B.  Towles,  vice  president  and  ger. 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Courier-  From  the  Philadelphia  Journal:  report- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  was  ers  Bruce  Beans  and  Bill  Reinecke.  From 
elected  president  of  the  Heritage  the  Trenton  Times:  news  editor  Jack 
Corporation  in  Louisville.  Towles  notes  Steele;  city  desk  editor  Ramona  Smith 
that  the  city  is  vitally  interested  in  its  and  reporter  Mike  Sokolove. 
heritage  and  this  year  Heritage  Corpora-  From  the  Baltimore  News-American: 
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reporter  Joe  Calderone;  sports  copy  edi¬ 
tor  Brian  Toolan.  From  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  hockey  writer  Mary  Flann¬ 
ery.  From  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  repor¬ 
ter  Ursula  Obst,  whose  first  assignment 
took  her  inside  Poland.  From  Ohio 
Magazine,  Dan  Geringer,  feature  writer. 
Also  moving  over  from  the  Bulletin  as 
correspondents  were  sports  columnists 
Richie  Ashbum  and  Bob  Vitrone  and  op¬ 
ed  columnist  Adrian  Lee.  From  within 
other  departments  of  the  Daily  News: 
Barbara  Jaffe,  administrations  and  Mike 
Kern,  sports  reporter. 

Thomas  Pryor 

Thomas  M.  Pryor,  editor  of  Daily  Vari¬ 
ety,  Hollywood,  received  a  special  honor 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  at 
the  annual  Hollywood  Communion 
Breakfast  in  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 
Presented  by  Timothy  Cardinal  Manning, 
Archbishop  of  Los  Angeles,  the  award 
recognized  the  distinction  that  has 
marked  Pryor’s  work  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications. 

Pryor  started  his  career  in  1929  at  the 
New  York  Times.  Two  years  later  he  was 
in  the  motion  picture  department  and 
then  film  editor.  In  1951,  Pryor  became 
Hollywood  bureau  chief.  He  stayed  until 
1959  when  he  left  the  Times  for  his 
present  post  with  Daily  Variety. 

Pioneering  professor 

Helen  Pansy  Hostetter  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  be  named  a 
full  professor  of  journalism  and  a  pioneer 
in  combining  study  of  journalism  and 
home  economics.  At  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hostetter  developed  a  home  page 
course  which  has  required  students  since 
1947  to  edit  a  page  for  various  city  news¬ 
papers. 

She  first  went  to  K-State  in  1926  and 
subsequently  on  to  Canton,  China,  to 
teach  at  Lingnan  University  three  years 
before  returning  to  Kansas.  Leaving  the 
campus  from  time  to  time  to  study  and 
work  for  various  publications,  Hostetter 
returned  to  the  university,  retiring  in 
1964. 

The  veteran  teacher  died  February  26 
in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Celestine  Sibley 

Celestine  Sibley,  Atlanta  Constitution 
columnist  received  the  first  Townsend 
Award  for  fiction  for  her  1981  novel, 
“Children,  My  Children,”  a  story  of 
family  conflict.  The  award  is  a  silver  tray 
named  in  memory  of  the  late  James  L. 
Townsend,  who  founded  Atlanta 
magazine  and  fathered  the  city  magazine 
concept.  When  Townsend  died  last 
spring  at  48,  he  was  an  editor  of  Atlanta 
Weekly,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 
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APPOINTMENTS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO— 

William  C.  Thomas,  who  was  publisher  of  Hearst's  Midland  and  Plainview, 
Texas,  newspapers,  became  publisher  and  chief  operating  executive  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light  March  15. 

Thomas  succeeded  William  B.  Bellamy,  who  was  named  president  of  The 
Light.  Appointments  were  announced  jointly  by  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  and  Robert 
J.  Danzig,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  newspapers. 

Bellamy,  publisher  of  The  Light  since  1 974  when  he  succeeded  Bennack  in 
that  post,  will  be  called  upon  for  corporate  assignments  in  addition  to  his 
direct  association  with  the  newspaper.  Bellamy  joined  The  Light  in  1 962  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  moving  up  to  managing  editor  in  1967  and 
executive  editor  in  1973. 

Thomas  was  promoted  from  director  of  sales  at  The  Light  to  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Midland  Reporter  Telegram  and  Plainview  Daily  Herald  when 
the  newspapers  were  acquired  by  Hearst  in  1979. 


Bellamy  Thomas 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

New  manager  appointments  for  United 
Press  International  bureaus  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  SiLBERG,  Pittsburgh  bureau 
manager  and  regional  newscenter  editor; 
Michael  T.  Casey,  Cleveland  bureau 
manager;  Robert  Grotevant,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  bureau  manager;  CHARLES 
Debevec,  Kentucky  editor  and  Frank¬ 
fort  bureau  manager;  Steve  Holland, 
manager  of  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bureau. 

Silberg  replaces  Frank  T.  Csongos, 
who  moved  to  the  Washington  bureau; 
Casey  was  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
bureau.  Grotevant,  who  joined  UPl  at 
Harrisburg  in  1979,  succeeds  ScoTT 
MacLeod,  who  transferred  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  Debevec,  manager  at  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  succeeds  Tom  Laue, 
who  resigned.  Holland,  a  reporter  in  the 
Knoxville  bureau  since  1980,  succeeds 
Tom  Madden,  who  was  appointed  Geor¬ 
gia  editor. 

Ht  7^ 

Lloyd  S.  Perlin  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  a  move  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Before  joining 
the  latter  paper  in  1964,  Perlin  was 
regional  advertising  manager  of  TV 
Guide. 

*  *  ♦ 

Brian  C.  Thayer,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  Journal 
Courier  and  one-time  publisher  of  the 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Portland  newspapers  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company.  He  is 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
sports  for  all  three  papers,  the  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram,  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express. 

Thayer  succeeds  David  P.  McNabb, 
who  directed  sports  coverage  seven  years 
and  has  moved  to  night  city  editor  for 
news  operations.  McNabb  succeeds  Lin¬ 
da  R.  White,  now  day  city  editor  in 
charge  of  news. 
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Promotions  in  the  retail  and  classified 
advertising  departments  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter  include: 
Robert  W.  Stepp,  formerly  manager  of 
the  display  advertising  department, 
named  advertising  director;  Robert  W. 
McFeely,  formerly  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  named  assistant  advertising 
director;  H.  Mark  Mesta,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager,  named 
manager  of  the  department;  Erwin  Cle¬ 
mens,  account  executive  in  display 
advertising,  named  national  and  co-op 
advertising  manager,  and  Mary  Paul 
Reese,  display  advertising  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  named  manager  of  special  adver¬ 
tising  sections. 


Key  editorial  management  roles  have 
been  revised  at  the  Albany  (N.Y)  Times- 
Union  and  the  Knickerbocker  News  as 
follows: 

Bernard  A.  Zovistoski,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times-Union,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  managing 
editor-administration  for  both  papers. 

Daniel  Lynch,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times-Union,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  both  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Times-Union. 

William  M.  Dowd  continues  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News. 

Harry  M.  Rosenfeld  is  editor  of 
both  papers. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Who’s 

the  best 
newspaper 
publisher 
in  America 

ADWEEK  answers  this  an(j  other  revealing  questions  about 
the  newspaper  industry  including: 

•  Whaf  s  the  good  news?  •  Whaf  s  the  bad  news?  •  Who  are  today’s  best  editors? 

•  Is  there  salvation  in  teletext?  •  What  are  the  joys  and  pains  of  running  a  small  city 
paper?  •  Which  are  the  best  small  papers?  •  What’s  what  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.?*  And  who  the  heck  is  John  Morton?  Read  all  about  it  in  the 
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Aulokon. 

No  process  camera  can  give 


you  this  kind  of  repioduction. 


See  the  Autokon  8400 
demonstration  at 
America  East 
Area  A 


The  8400  Autokon  II  laser  graphics 
system  is  not  just  another  process 
camera  with  add-on  electronic  controls. 
It’s  a  totally  new  approach  to  reproduc¬ 
tion  that’s  changirig  the  way  profes¬ 
sionals  look  at  graphics. 

A  Real  Producer 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  faster 
production.  It  sets  up  for  linework,  half¬ 
tones,  positives,  reverses  or  a  wide 
variety  of  special  effects  at  the  turn  of  a 
few  dials.  On  film  or  paper.  There’s  no 
copy  board  to  set  up,  no  lights  to  adjust, 
no  screens  to  position,  rx)  focusing  or 
flashing  a  bumping,  and  no  darkroom 
work.  By  eliminating  totally  these  tradi¬ 
tional  bottlenecks,  even  late  material 
can  make  deadlines  easily. 

Quality  Reproduction 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  ways  to  modify  artwork 
and  photos  in  a  sirigle  pass  of  its  unique 
laser  scanning  system.  It  can  make 
even  poor  quality  photos  look  good  by 
letting  you  selectively  modify  and  en¬ 
hance  highlights,  shadows,  midtones 
and  sharpness. 

The  Autokon  system  can  reproportion 
line  or  continuous  tone  copy  by 
changing  its  height  and  width  indepen¬ 
dently,  doing  reverses  and  flops,  even 
making  outline  conversions. 

Computer  Interface 

With  the  optional  input /output  system, 
the  Autokon  system  will  even  digitize 
artwork  and  store  it  in  memory  fa  sub¬ 
sequent  recall  or  transmission.  So  it  can 
provide  the  graphics  for  the  pagination 
systems  that  represent  the  next  major 
advance  in  publishing. 

Now  Hop  To  It 

Autokon.  If  it  reproduced  any  better, 
you’d  be  feeding  it  carrots. 

amECRM 

205  Burlington  Road 
Bedfad,  MA01730 
(617)275-1760 

A  division  oT  AM  International.  Inc 


®  1 980  AM  International.  Irx: 

ECfTM  and  Autokon  are  registered  trademarks  of 
AM  International,  Inc 


Knight-Ridder  names  first  woman  publisher 


Janet  Chusmir,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/features  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
becomes  Knight-Ridder's  first  woman 
publisher  June  15  when  her  appointment 
as  publisher  and  president  of  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera  takes  effect. 

Chusmir  succeeds  J.  Edward  Murray, 
who  is  retiring  after  four  decades  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  appointment  was  announced  in 
Boulder  by  W.  H.  Harwell,  Jr., 
vicepresident/operations-city  group  for 
Knight-Ridder,  and  Don  E.  Carter, 
vicepresident/news-city  group. 

Chusmir  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor/features  at  the  Herald  since  1977 
and  has  supervised  eight  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  sections.  During  her  editorship,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  three  runner-up  Pulitz¬ 
ers  were  awarded  to  staff  members  in  her 
sections. 

Chusmir  began  her  career  at  the  Miami 
Beach  Daily  Sun  in  l%3  and  joined  the 
Herald  in  1968  as  a  feature  writer  and 
columnist.  She  became  features  editor  in 
1975  and  after  that  editor  of  the  Living 
Today  section. 

The  new  publisher  is  married  to  Dr. 
Leonard  Chusmir,  a  professor  of  manage- 


Newspeople 


ment  at  the  University  of  Miami.  They 
have  two  children — Marsha,  a  music 
teacher,  and  Steven,  a  police  officer. 

Murray,  publisher  in  Boulder  since 
1976,  earlier  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix.  He 
spent  a  number  of  years  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  United  Press.  During 
his  presidency  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Murray  headed  a 
delegation  to  China. 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

Ray  Healey  was  named  director, 
internal  communications,  corporate 
information,  for  CBS.  With  CBS  since 
1980  as  press  representative  Healey  ear¬ 
lier  in  his  career  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  English  department  at  Ver¬ 
mont  Academy. 

*  *  * 

Jerrold  Tucker,  soccer  writer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  author 
of  a  new  book,  “The  Magic  of  Soccer” 
publisher  by  Atheneum. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Saeli,  Jr.,  was  named 
assistant  counsel  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  He  was  labor  relations  manager 
for  the  Carborundum  Co.  and  has  served 
as  a  labor  law  instructor  at  Erie  Commu¬ 
nity  College. 

♦ 

John  Evans,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Village  Voice,  New  York  City,  has 
been  designated  head  of  all  advertising 
sales,  including  display. 

Evans  assumes  the  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  display,  which  was  formerly  under 
direction  of  Patrick  Purcell,  who  was 
appointed  vicepresident/advertising  at 
the  New  York  Post. 

Susan  Belair,  former  classified  dis¬ 
play  sales  manager,  was  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  director,  taking 
over  the  department  from  Evans. 


Janet  Chusmir 

Richard  Caparelli  was  named 
circulation  manager  of  Patent  Trader, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.  Caparelli  has  worked 
in  circulation  with  Westchester  newspap¬ 
ers  and  as  circulation  field  representative 
and  suburban  circulation  manager  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

♦  *  * 

Bill  Greene,  staff  photographer  for 
The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
was  promoted  to  assistant  photo  editor. 
He  joined  the  staff  1 5  months  ago  after 
working  more  than  a  year  with  the  Boston 
Globe.  Greene  was  recently  named 
Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the  New 
England  Press  Association  in  its  annual 
contest,  being  the  first  photographer  in 
the  history  of  the  contest  to  win  first  place 
in  all  six  categories. 


Madelyn  P.  McCoy  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Worrall  Publications  of  New 
Jersey,  based  in  the  Maplewood  editorial 
office.  She  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
seven  newspapers  in  the  chain.  McCoy 
joined  Worrall  in  1978  and  worked  as  a 
columnist  and  in  several  departments 
before  being  named  managing  editor  of 
the  West  Orange  Chronicle,  Orange 
Transcript  and  East  Orange  Record  in 
1979. 

Diane  Moskowitz  was  named  promo¬ 
tion  director  for  Worrall  Publications. 
She  was  public  relations  director  for  the 
Essex  County  Education  Association  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Essex  Advisor,  a 
publication  for  older  adults. 


New  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
Foundation  are:  Charles  W.  McKin¬ 
ley,  publisher  of  the  Brownsville  Tele¬ 
graph,  president,  succeeding  Richard 
E.  Rentz  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  New  Ca.s- 
tle  News  who  served  nine  years;  Donald 
E.  Webb,  publisher  of  the  Boyertown 
Area  Times,  was  elected  secretary, 
assuming  McKinley’s  former  position. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  publisher  of 
the  Norristown  Times  Herald,  remains  as 
vicepresident,  finances;  and  William  E. 
Strasburg,  publisher  of  Montgomery 
Newspapers,  Fort  Washington, 
continues  as  vicepresident,  projects. 
Milton  D.  McLean,  Sunbury  Daily 
Item,  is  treasurer,  and  Raymond  C. 
Jones,  PNPA  general  manager,  acts  as 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Advertising  management  changes  at 
the  Pioneer  Press,  publisher  of  Chicago 
suburban  papers,  include:  Rob  Gaskill, 
West  group  display  advertising  manager, 
assumed  the  additional  role  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  coordinator  for  the  entire 
company.  Henrietta  Daiberl  was 
appointed  regional  advertising  manager. 
♦  *  * 

G.  Robert  Williams,  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  assistant  publisher  of  the  Bedford 
(Ind.)  Times-Mail,  has  retired  after  a 
newspaper  career  of  more  than  50  years. 
He  was  13  when  he  became  a  printer’s 
devil  at  the  McLeansboro  (III.)  Leader. 
Williams  joined  the  Times-Mail  in  1951  as 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Promotions  at  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News,  follow: 

Ken  Paulson,  appointed  managing 
editor,  moving  from  metropolitan  editor. 

Patricia  Meisol,  appointed  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  from  chief  editorial 
writer. 

Joseph  Bakes,  now  assistant  news 
editor,  having  joined  the  paper  as  night 
editor  and  later  editing  the  Living  section. 

Kathy  Canavan,  who  joined  the  pap¬ 
er  in  January  as  a  reporter,  now  editor  of 
the  Living  section. 

Robert  Comey,  named  copy  desk 
chief,  after  most  recently  editing  the 
editorial  page. 

Cynthia  Green,  named  metropolitan 
editor,  after  having  posts  as  national, 
night  and  regional  editor. 

Carol  Hunter,  to  night  editor,  from 
local  layout  editor. 

Paul  Overberg,  to  regional  editor, 
from  earlier  reporting  and  editing  posts. 

3k 

E.  Todd  Clay,  public  relations  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Miller  Brewing  Company’s 
Albany,  Ga.,  brewery,  was  promoted  to 
public  relations  manager  for  Miller  High 
Life  and  Miller  Special  Reserve  brands. 
Before  joining  Miller  in  1979,  he  owned 
the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily  Review  and 
the  White  Sulfur  Springs  (W.Va.)  Star. 
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Company 
formed  to 
study  kenaf 

Kenaf  International,  a  joint  venture 
company,  was  formed  to  study  the  tech¬ 
nical  feasibility  of  using  kenaf  as  a  raw 
material  for  commercial  paper  products. 

The  partners  are  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian-,  a  daily  newspaper  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Bakersfield,  California;  Agri- 
Source,  Inc.,  the  research  arm  of  Bakers¬ 
field-based  Agrifuture,  Inc.,  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  firm;  and  Land  Use  Technology.  Inc., 
(SaLUT)  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  which 
specializes  in  the  promotion  of  the  wise 
use  and. long-term  preservation  of  land. 

Kenaf,  a  fast-growing  annual 
herbaceous  plant  and  a  member  of  the 
hibiscus  family,  has  long  been  grown  as  a 
fiber  crop  overseas  for  use  in  twine,  fabr¬ 
ic  and  paper. 

SaLUT  has  been  involved  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
adopting  kenaf  as  a  supplement  to  wood- 
pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
Early  studies  indicated  kenaf  can  be 
grown  and  pulped  economically,  and  the 
quality  of  the  finished  newsprint  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  produced  by  woodpulp. 

While  the  primary  focus  of  the  joint 
venture  will  be  on  newsprint  testing  and 
development,  the  company  will  also 
devote  time  to  research  other  paper- 
related  products. 

Kenaf  International  will  have  offices  at 
5513  Twin  Knolls  Road,  Columbia, 
Maryland,  21044,  and  2813  Hangar  Way, 
Bakersfield,  California.  93308,  the 
headquarters  of  Agrifuture.  Inc.,  which 
also  is  involved  in  the  commercial 
development  of  jojoba  and  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  its  beans  for  use  in  cosmetics 
and  other  products. 

An  extensive  research  study  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  found  that  kenaf,  a  fast-growing,  non¬ 
wood  fibrous  plant,  has  the  potential  as  a 
viable,  cost-saving  substitute  for  wood 
pulp  in  the  manufacturing  of  newsprint. 

The  research,  commissioned  by  ANPA 
in  September,  1980,  was  conducted  by 
Soil  and  Land  Use  Technology,  Inc. 
(SaLUT),  a  Maryland-based  firm.  In  an 
executive  summary  of  its  report.  SaLUT 
reports  that  kenaf  “has  a  potential  to  re¬ 
duce  newsprint  manufacturing  and  raw 
material  costs  and  thus  stabilize  news¬ 
print  prices."  The  study  also  found  that 
kenaf  offers  “strong  incentives”  to  the 
other  members  of  a  kenaf  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  marketing  and  consumption  sys¬ 
tem — e.g.,  farmers  and  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

The  summary  of  the  research  findings 
concludes  that  kenaf  will; 

•  Offer  U.S.  farmers  a  new  crop  with 
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Detroit  unions  veto 
reopening  contracts 


By  Pearl  Ahnen 

On  Monday  (March  8)  eleven  unions 
(Detroit  Council  of  Newspapers) 
representing  employees  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  rejected 
a  proposal  to  negotiate  new  three-year 
contracts.  Don  Kummer,  administrative 
officer  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild, 
said  that  “the  next  step  depends  on  the 
publishers.  We  can't  negotiate 
intelligently  without  knowing  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  I  would  assume  the  reason 
is  financial." 

The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  asked  their  unions  on  March  4  to 
negotiate  new  three-year  contracts.  The 
contracts  include  some  3.500  employees, 
and  expire  June  18,1983.  Union  officials 
said  the  newspapers  cited  a  poor  local 
economy  and  recent  newspaper  closings 
across  the  nation.  The  request  by  the  two 
newspapers  in  Detroit  came  as  retailers 
and  other  advertisers  are  going  through 
the  city's  worst  economic  recession  since 
the  Depression  of  the  30s.  Advertising 
sales  are  down  at  both  newspapers. 

The  1 1  unions  declined  to  reopen  the 
contracts  based  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
to  open  their  books,  according  to  a  union 
spokesman.  The  Detroit  Council  of 
Newspaper  Unions  include  II  of  the  12 
unions  at  the  newspapers.  The  Electrical 
Workers.  Local  58,  is  a  member  of  the 
council,  but  does  not  negotiate  with  other 
council  members.  Teamsters  I  ocal  372  is 
not  a  member  of  the  council  but  concurs 
with  the  council  decision. 

Kummer  said  that  when  both  sides  met 


the  newspapers  never  discussed  their 
financial  conditions  and  did  not  threaten 
layoffs  or  specify  what  concessions  they 
might  be  seeking.  He  said  that  the  com¬ 
panies  obviously  are  looking  for  con¬ 
cessions.  but  they  couldn’t  intelligently 
enter  into  negotiations  without  the  finan¬ 
cial  information. 

Timothy  Kelleher.  Free  Press, 
vicepresident  of  employee  relations  said. 
“Let  me  say  that  we  have  met  with  the 
unions  and  basically  we  said  we  were  not 
going  to  talk  about  it.  Besides  I'm  brand 
new  at  the  job,  just  been  here  a  few 
days." 

Gary  DeToffol.  Detroit  News  director 
of  human  resources,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

The  March  4  request  to  reopen  contract 
negotiations  came  at  an  hour-long  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Newspaper  llnions.  The 
publishers  association  represents  the 
Detroit  News  and  Free  Press  in  contract 
negotiations,  and  other  labor  relations 
matters. 

Kummer  said  that  Don  C.  Becker, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  read 
off  a  list  of  newspaper  failures  at  the 
March  4  meeting  going  back  to  the  Detroit 
Times  which  closed  in  1960.  Becker  also 
told  the  unions  that  the  Free  Press  lost 
money  last  year. 

A  union  spokesman  said  that  both 
newspapers  said  they  would  decline  to 
open  their  books  as  part  of  the  renegotia¬ 
tion  process.  Kummer  said  the  newspap¬ 
ers  did  not  plead  financial  inability  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  current  contract. 


profit  making  potential 

•  Provide  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  new  seed  industry 

•  Generate  new  markets  for  suppliers 
of  fertilizers,  agro-chemicals,  etc.,  and 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment 

•  Provide  new  business  opportunities 
for  local  truckers  and  custom  farm 
operations 

•  Require  significantly  less  energy  for 
pulping 

•  Meet  standards  for  newsprint  quality 

•  Enhance  local  economies  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  regions 

•  Increase  newsprint  production 
potential  in  the  U.S.  sunbelt — an  area 
currently  experiencing  dramatic  popula¬ 
tion  growth — at  less  cost  in  time  and 
capital 

•  Bring  raw  material  production  closer 
to  the  mill  on  an  annual  renewable  basis. 

The  full  report  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  early  April. 

The  SaLUT  findings  will  be  discussed 


in  detail  at  an  ANPA-sponsored 
International  Kenaf  Newsprint  Con¬ 
ference  April  29  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Entitled  “Seed  to 
Read."  the  conference  will  focus  on  the 
growth,  transportation,  storage,  pulping 
and  manufacturing  of  the  wood  pulp  sub- 
sititute  and  its  adaptability  to  newspap¬ 
ers.  It  also  will  address  the  reaction  of 
newspapers,  advertisers  and  readers  to 
the  product. 

LA.  Times-Turner 
to  do  joint  polls 

Los  Angeles  Times  and  Turner 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  owner  of 
Cable  News  Network,  will  conduct  as 
many  as  six  joint  opinion  polls  a  year, 
with  the  first  to  be  conducted  within  a 
month.  The  first  poll  will  be  a  national 
survey  of  people’s  attitudes  after  the  first 
year  of  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
Administration. 
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Fast  offset  plate  system  on-stream 
at  LA.  Times  satellite  plant 


LogEscan  gets  order 
for  laser  platemakers 

LogEscan  Systems  Inc.  of  Springfield, 
Virginia,  has  sold  the  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Company  in  New  Mexico,  two 
LogEscan  2417  C.U.  Readers  and  two 
LogEscan  2417  Automated  Writers  for 
installation  in  its  new  production  facility. 

Ultimately,  the  readers  will  be  located 
in  the  composing  room  connected  by 
cable  to  Automated  Writers  located  in  the 
platemaking  department.  Until  the  pro¬ 
duction  facility  is  finished,  the  readers 
will  be  located  in  downtown  Albuquerque 
and  will  communicate  with  the  writers  in 
the  new  plant  by  digital  microwave  radio. 

In  the  plateroom,  blank  plates 
(uncoated  lithographic  metal)  and  pre¬ 
punched  Lasermasks  (dry,  daylight,  non¬ 
silver  imaging  material)  are  preloaded 
into  the  Automated  Writers  at  the  start  of 
the  shift.  The  plates  and  masks  are  auto¬ 
matically  imaged  in  the  Automated  Writ¬ 
er  as  required.  Plate  fusers  from  LogEs¬ 
can  and  standard  plate  processors  oper¬ 
ate  automatically  in  line  to  deliver  a  press 
ready  plate. 

Albuquerque  equipment  will  be  con¬ 
figured  with  the  variable  halftone  option. 
The  variable  halftone  control  allows  the 
operator  to  electronically  compensate  for 
overexposed  or  underexposed  pasteups 
or  mechanicals.  Five  levels  are  select¬ 
able — normal,  one  or  two  steps  lighter, 
one  or  two  steps  darker.  In  addition,  the 
variable  halftone  control  allows  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  eliminate  small  highlight  (veil) 
dots  thus  increasing  overall  image  con¬ 
trast. 


They  call  it  a  satellite.  You  would  never 
think  it  needed  an  umbilical  cord.  It 
houses  1,000  employees,  64  press  units, 
and  two  mailrooms.  It  prints  450,000  cop¬ 
ies  twice  a  day,  makes  20,000  offset  plates 
a  week,  and  unloads  13  railroad  cars  at  a 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  microwave  link 
with  the  main  plant  is  what  feeds  this 
enormous  subplant. 

Many  immediately  will  guess  this  is  the 
prodigious  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  its 
million  plus  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions.  The  satellite  is  the  Orange  County 
plant,  built  in  1%7  to  house  a  few  presses 
which  could  take  some  of  the  load  off 
downtown. 

“Lordy,  how  it’s  grown,”  exclaims 
one  of  the  early  occupants.  In  fact, 
despite  its  parentage,  the  satellite  alone 
still  outsizes  most  every  U.S.  newspaper. 

But  everything  depends  on  the 
invisible  signal  emanating  40  miles  away. 
Once  it  begins  its  silent  transmission 
whole  pages  spring  to  life  on  film  nega¬ 
tives  and  await  conversion  to  aluminum 
plates.  The  final  step  before  press  is  cru¬ 
cial  if  all  papers  are  to  reach  doorsteps  by 
6  a.m. 

Chuck  Morrow,  production  manager, 
articulates  the  point:  “In  a  paper  of  our 
size  you  have  to  have  all  the  pieces  come 
together  at  the  right  time.  That’s  our 


responsibility  and  we  work  every  day  at 
it.  Our  product  has  got  to  be  good  and 
editorial  has  to  have  maximum  time  to 
create  it.  What  time  is  left  belongs  to  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  no  more,  no  less.” 

The  Times  has  never  been  out  of  it 
when  it  came  to  being  on  top  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  a  better  mousetrap  came  on  the 
market,  they  bought  it;  if  it  didn’t,  they 
built  it.  That’s  the  basic  thrust  of  this 
empire  which  has  put  together  its  own 
page  composers,  printing  plates,  mail- 
room  stackers,  letterpress  to  offset  con¬ 
version  systems,  and  a  score  of  worksav¬ 
ing  devices. 

One  step  in  the  production  linkage, 
however,  eluded  them — how  to  gain  a 
fast  offset  plate.  Production  management 
wanted  a  system  that  was  reliable,  con¬ 
sistent  and  efficient.  The  L.A.  braintrust 
turned  to  Western  Litho  Plate,  well  en¬ 
trenched  in  platemaking  technology. 

The  principal  requisite  on  the  minds  of 
Times  management  was  speed — for  that 
is  the  essence  of  today’s  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Can  you  assure  us  of  delivering  a 
press-ready  plate  every  14  seconds? 

Western  Litho  Plate  responded  with 
the  Lith-X-Poser  III,  an  extension  of  ear¬ 
lier  company  technology,  and  it  has  met 
the  test. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


An  interface  to  the  Goss  PCS  II  press 
control  systems  will  be  supplied  for  the 
Albuquerque  equipment.  Page  numbers, 
ink  setting,  and  adjustment  data  will  be 
transmitted  from  the  LogEscan  equip¬ 
ment  through  a  satellite  computer  pro¬ 
vided  by  LogEscan  to  the  Goss  computer 
for  action  on  press. 

The  new  production  facility  planned  by 
the  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company  is 
expected  to  be  a  show  place  for  news¬ 
paper  production  and  printing  in  the 
Southwest.  Clean  room  environments 
extend  even  to  the  pressroom  and  energy 
resources  have  been  managed  for  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  and  comfort.  Special 
provisions  are  being  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  public  viewing  of  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  process. 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
is  an  agency  company  created  to  conduct 
the  publication  of  two  newspapers  in 
Albuquerque — the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
a  product  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  weekday  circulation  of  88,000 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  133,000  and 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  product  of 
the  New  Mexico  State  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  with 
a  weekday  circulation  of  45,000. 


OVERALL  view  of  the  platemaking  department  at  Orange  County  plant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  where  four  automated  Western  Litho  Plate  lines  can 
output  960  page  plates  an  hour. 
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Proving  to  be  “exactly  what  we  wanted” 
In  a  newspaper  press 
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The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph  is  now  printed  by  offset  on 
a  new  Lithomatic  II,  seven  unit  press 
with  two  Color  Couples  and  three 
Color  Cylinders  plus  a  3:2  Folder. 

Let  us  show  you  how  we  have 


become  the  viable  alternative  in  news¬ 
paper  web  offset  presses.  Whether 
you  circulation  is  10,000  or  100,000— 
call  William  E.  Seaman  at  201- 
469-6600  and  ask  him  to  prove  our 
worth  to  you. 


WOOD-HOE  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex.  NJ  08846-2499 


NEGATIVE  storage  cabinet  devised  by  Orange  County  plant  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  accomodates  160  rolled  page  negatives  processed  on  the 
Lith-X-Poser  III  lines.  Paul  Strickler,  platemaking  superintendent,  checks  one 
out. 


Fast  offset 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


“We  wanted  a  system  which  would 
feed  plate  and  negative  together  auto¬ 
matically,”  states  James  B.  Grider, 
vicepresident,  production  of  the  Times. 
“Throughput  was  the  most  important 
element — exposing  and  processing  to 
keep  up  with  the  seven  presses." 

There's  a  groundswell  of  unanimity 
that  the  Western  lines  have  met  the 
criteria  of  this  fast-track  paper.  “If  we 
say  we  can  output  960  plates  an  hour,  we 
do  it,”  contends  Paul  Strickler, 
platemaking  superintendent.  “We  just 
couldn't  make  it  without  these 
machines,”  admits  Charles  Ryan,  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent.  “It's  quiet  and 
clean,”  says  an  ex-stereotyper.  “Finally, 
platemaking  is  civilized,”  proclaims  Jean 
Case,  leadperson. 

The  Times  platemaking  department  is  a 
classic  case  of  what  the  photomechanical 
process  can  become.  It's  appealing,  orga¬ 
nized,  efficient,  and  swift. 

The  Lith-X-Poser  III  is  a  completely 
automated  system.  It  accommodates  two 
single  page  plates  at  a  time.  The  in-line 
configuration  exposes,  processes,  and 
bends  plates  at  the  rate  of  240  per  hour 
without  human  intervention. 

The  Orange  County  facility  has  four 
such  lines  and  the  paper  takes  advantage 
of  their  ruggedness.  Such  confirmation 
comes  from  those  involved. 

There  is  a  realization  as  you  watch 
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plates  move  through  the  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  system,  that  platemaking  has  now 
achieved  an  interdependence  on  a  par 
with  other  newspaper  technologies. 

The  operator  first  loads  up  to  400  plates 
in  two  separate  piles,  and  100  single  page 
negatives,  also  in  two  piles.  Before  any 
production  run  starts,  however,  a  test 
strip  is  exposed  on  a  used  plate.  A  solid 
6-7  reading  on  a  Stauffer  2 1  -step  scale  and 
chemistry  are  satisfactory  for  processing. 

Operation  of  the  Lith-X-Poser  111 
begins  with  the  push  of  a  button.  Two 
prepunched  plates  and  two  negatives  are 
automatically  transported  to  the  vacuum 
frame  and  deposited  on  register  pins.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  l  imes'  systems  is 
the  encoder  on  each  which  reads  by 
photocell  a  number  on  the  negative 
designating  how  many  plates  are  required 
for  the  page.  If  six  plates  are  required  of 
the  same  page,  for  example,  the  negative 
is  held  in  the  vacuum  frame  until  the  six 
plates  are  made. 

Exposed  negatives  are  returned  to  the 
feeder  end  of  the  line,  while  exposed 
plates  continue  to  the  next  step  via  a 
transport  mechanism.  Normal  exposure 
time  is  10-11  seconds,  but  operators 
quickly  tell  you  how  much  depends  on  the 
diazo  coatings.  Some  diazos  require  a  few 
seconds  longer.  The  machines  are 
equipped  with  two  mercury  vapor  metal 
halide  lamps  which  provide  independent 
integrator-controlled  exposures. 

As  a  letterpress  plant,  the  Orange 
County  satellite  had  as  many  as  60  people 
involved  in  engraving  and  stereotyping. 
With  the  changeover  to  offset  and  the 
accompanying  automated  plate  lines,  the 


department  now  functions  efficiently 
with  46. 

“Many  of  these  people  have  been  re¬ 
trained,”  explains  Strickler,  “and  like 
the  new  environment.  Their  jobs  are 
much  cleaner;  they  hardly  soil  their 
clothes.  I've  never  heard  anyone  say 
they'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  old 
methods.” 

And  maybe  this  is  why  Times  tenure  is 
so  high,  fhirty-odd  years  of  service  is 
commonplace  among  managers  and 
workers.  People  are  challenged  to  master 
the  new  technologies  and  to  express  their 
ideas.  There  are  rewards  for  this  effort 
and  the  paper  benefits  in  efficiency.  Some 
of  this  is  evident  in  the  plate  room. 

One  such  item  is  a  negative  storage 
cabinet  on  wheels,  which  accommodates 
160  rolled  page  negatives  in  a  series  of 
pigeon  holes.  The  cabinet  can  be  rolled  to 
the  feed  end  of  Lith-X-Poser  111  where 
negatives  are  returned  after  exposure.  If 
necessary,  a  page  can  be  found  quickly 
through  an  ingenious  designation  show¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  paper  at  the  top  of  the 
cabinet  and  page  numbers  along  the  side. 

There  is  also  a  “tea  cart”  which  serves 
as  a  plate  storage  conveyance.  As  many 
as  800  prepunched  plates  can  be  stored  in 
the  cart  and  easily  rolled  from  plate  punch 
to  the  Lith-X-Posers. 

Asked  about  provisions  for  back-up 
should  a  problem  develop  on  one  of  the 
plate  lines.  Morrow  believes  there  is 
enough  capacity  to  cope  with  any  situa¬ 
tion.  “We  have  a  good  maintenance  poli¬ 
cy  and  breakdowns  are  uncommon.  The 
Western  units  also  are  designed  with 
modular  plug-in  electrical  components.  If 
a  malfunction  occurs,  the  time  loss  is 
minimal,”  he  says. 

The  L.A.  limes  is  marked  for  more 
in-line  platemaking  and  more  satellite 
operation.  Soon  the  first  of  another  four 
Western  Lith-X-Poser  Ills  is  to  come  on¬ 
stream  at  the  massive  downtown  plant  as 
64  letterpress  units  are  converted  to 
offset. 

Meanwhile,  work  proceeds  on  the  new 
San  Fernando  satellite.  By  1984  the 
Times  will  be  the  biggest  offset-printed 
newspaper  in  the  world.  Since  the  com¬ 
pany  reached  its  present  eminence  by  let¬ 
terpress,  one  wonders  what  destinies 
await  with  a  printing  process  generally 
acknowledged  as  superior. 

News-Plater  installed 

The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  has  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  Chemco  News-Plater. 
The  filmless  system  produces  press- 
ready  offset  plates  directly  from  paste-up 
copy.  The  News-Plater  has  a  100-plate 
load  capacity  and  can  produce  two  18x24 
inch  aluminum  plates  per  minute. 

The  Tuscaloosa  News  publishes  an 
afternoon  edition,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  with  a  circulation  of  over  29,000,  and 
morning  editions  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  with  a  circulation  of  over  34,000. 
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It  takes  high  standards  of  quality  and  performance  When  you  match  Huberset’s  quality  and  consistency 
to  make  your  product  and  your  bottom  line  look  with  Huber’s  dependable  delivery  and  highly  skilled 

great.  And  Huberset  meets  those  standards  by  giving  service  people,  you  have  all  the  reasons  why — Huberset 

you  an  offset  news  ink  with  consistently  high  is  the  smart  choice! 


performance  and  great  economy.  Designed  especially 
for  the  newspaper  industry,  Huberset  gives  you  quick 
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start  ups  and  smooth  runs  every  time.  This  means 
you’ll  get  less  paper  waste,  increased  mileage  and 
no  lost  press  time  due  to  ink  problems. 

Huberset  gives  you  the  quality,  consistency  and 
performance  you  need  to  make  sure  your  product 
and  your  bottom  line  look  great. 


Serving  the  entire  nation, 


For  further  information  contact; 

J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  Printing  Ink  Division 
Thornall  St.,  Edison,  N.J.  08817 
^  (201)  549-8600 


COMPUTER-LINKED  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  replace  drafting  boards  for  Goss 
engineers. 


CABLES  and  satellite  link  Goss 
engineering  computer  in  Chicago  to  wide¬ 
spread  manufacturing  facilities. 


CADICMH  systems  allow  engineers 
to  process  data  for  press  design 


At  the  Graphic  Systems  division  of 
Rockwell  International,  advanced  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  techniques 
are  being  applied  to  develop  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Goss  systems  and  products. 
Computer  aided  design  is  accelerating  the 
process  of  bringing  new,  technologically 
advanced  production  equipment  to  the 
printing  industry. 

Graphic  Systems,  is  a  leader  in  the  use 
of  computers  in  product  design,  drafting 
and  manufacturing  functions.  In  fact,  the 
division  is  among  a  handful  of  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  in  the  U.S.  applying  compu¬ 
ter  technology  to  link  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  functions. 

The  key  to  this  extension  of  electronic 
technology  is  the  linking  of  powerful 
computers  to  interactive  video  display 
terminals  (VDTs),  thus  enabling  en¬ 
gineers  to  communicate  directly  with 
computers.  “This  application  is  on  the 
threshold  of  computer  technology,”  says 
Robert  Millan,  administrator  of  computer 
aided  design  at  Graphic  Systems. 

Today’s  high  speed  computers  offer 
new  opportunities  for  performing  en¬ 
gineering  tasks  more  efficiently  and  effec¬ 
tively.  Through  systems  such  as  CAD/ 
CAM  (computer  aided  design/computer 
aided  manufacturing)  engineers  are  able 
to  manipulate  huge  masses  of  data  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately.  At  Graphic  Systems 
this  capability  is  being  used  to  meet  three 
specific  objectives;  speed  the  design  pro¬ 
cess  of  Goss  products;  aid  in  production 
of  engineering  drawings;  and  simplify  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  for  numerically 
controlled  (N/C)  machine  tools. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  access 
to  the  latest  technology  in  responding  to 
the  needs  of  Goss  customers,  worldwide. 
Product  cost  control,  reduction  of  lead 
times  and  maintenance  of  high  quality  in 
engineering  and  manufacturing  processes 
are  added  benefits. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  CAD/CAM 
system  is  the  ease  with  which  different 
design  options  can  be  developed  and 
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compared,  enabling  the  design  engineer 
to  quickly  pinpoint  the  most  suitable  de¬ 
sign  for  the  required  function.  A  designer 
can,  for  example,  call  up  a  custom  press 
arrangement  drawing  showing  units,  fol¬ 
der,  angle  bars  and  web  leads.  With  one 
simple  command,  any  area  of  the  drawing 
can  then  be  enlarged  to  check  alignment, 
investigate  possible  mechanical  interfer¬ 
ences  or  correct  parts  identifications. 

Yet  another  application  of  the  CAD/ 
CAM  system  is  in  design  analysis.  For 
example,  should  the  designer  wish  to 
analyze  the  motion  of  the  tucking  blade  in 
a  3:2  folder,  he  can  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  position  of  the  tip  of  the  blade  and 
its  relationship  to  the  second-fold  rollers 
throughout  the  folding  cycle. 

At  Graphic  Systems,  computer  sys¬ 
tems  are  also  used  throughout  the  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  Manufacturing  en¬ 
gineers  at  plant  locations  such  as  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Reading,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  are  taking  full  advantage  of  this  new, 
sophisticated  technique  in  the  building  of 
Goss  press  equipment.  With  the  aid  of 
VDTs,  the  plants  can  access  the  engineer¬ 
ing  computers  at  Graphic  Systems  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  to  call  up  needed 
data,  process  it  to  define  required 
machine  functions,  and  output  com¬ 
mands  to  direct  the  N/C  machine  opera¬ 
tions.  Through  direct  electronic  links  to 
the  engineering  drawing  data  bank,  the 
manufacturing  staff  has  immediate  access 
to  engineering  drawings.  Revisions,  once 
in  the  data  bank,  are  equally  accessible 
and  can  be  processed  quickly  to  alter 
machine  commands  if  required. 

A  second  CAD/CAM  system  is  in  use 
at  the  Graphic  Systems  facility  in  Pre¬ 
ston,  England.  This  system  will  soon  be 
interconnected  with  the  system  in  Chica¬ 
go  through  microwave  transmission  via 
satellite. 

Although  the  computer  systems  ap¬ 
plication  from  design  through  manufac¬ 
turing  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  its  use  is 
expected  to  increase  significantly  during 


the  next  three  to  five  years  until  all  N/C 
programming  is  handled  with  CAD/ 
CAM.  “We  have  recognized,”  says  Ming 
T.  Ting,  Graphic  Systems’  director  of 
CAD/CAM  technology,  “That  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  combine  design  and  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  technology  is  available,  it  works 
and  it  is  our  task  to  integrate  it  successful¬ 
ly  into  the  manufacturing  process  as  an 
effective  tool.” 

While  computer  technology  increases 
productivity  in  engineering  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  it  also  is  instrumental  in  speeding 
new  developments  and  helping  to  curb 
price  inflation.  In  addition,  it  contributes 
to  the  improvement  of  Goss  product  qual¬ 
ity  through  better  visualization,  made 
possible  by  interactive  graphic  displays, 
and  through  elimination  of  intermediate 
steps  that  could  be  sources  of  errors. 

The  Graphic  Systems  installation  was 
chosen  as  a  test  site  for  new  software 
directly  linking  design  and  machinine 
functions.  This  software  package  enables 
the  system  to  generate  Compact  II  source 
output.  Compact  II  is  a  numerically  con¬ 
trolled  machine  tool  programming  lan¬ 
guage. 

An  engineer  using  the  CAD/CAM  sys¬ 
tem  works  at  a  computer  graphics  design 
station  utilizing  a  VDT  equipped  with  a 
keyboard,  light  pen,  function  key  box 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  digitizing  tablet. 
Using  these  various  input  devices,  the 
designer  can  give  graphic  commands  to 
the  computer  which,  in  turn,  responds  by 
displaying  specific  images  to  scale. 

Currently  the  system  is  operated  on 
two  shifts  in  the  design  area.  Seventeen 
terminals  are  in  use  during  the  day  by 
designers  developing  new  printing  equip¬ 
ment.  At  night,  the  system  aids  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  working  on  detailed  de¬ 
signs. 

Graphic  Systems  is  committed  to  this 
highly  sophisticated  engineering  and 
manufacturing  concept.  Although  it  re¬ 
quires  large  investments  of  time  and 
money,  it  permits  increased  productivity, 
accuracy  and  long  range  efficiencies  that 
will  result  in  bringing  new  Goss  equip¬ 
ment  concepts  to  the  worldwide  printing 
market  more  quickly. 
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New  York  state  agency 
starts  its  own  ‘newspaper 


By  John  Consoii 

Citing  unfair  coverage  by  the  Staten 
Island  (N.Y.)  Advance,  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
distributed  an  eight-page  newspaper 
through  which  it  tells  its  own  version  of 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  generating 
plant  that  would  burn  coal  and  garbage  as 
fuel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Authority’s 
vicepresident/public  relations.  Cliff 
Spieler,  a  former  newspaperman  with  the 
Gannett  chain,  said  he  is  willing  to  take 
his  company’s  complaints  to  the  National 
News  Council  which  he  feels  will  support 
his  contentions  of  biased  coverage  by  the 
Advance  in  its  news  columns. 

The  Advance  has  not  taken  the  matter 
lying  down.  In  a  strongly  worded  editorial 
following  publication  by  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  first  issue  of  its  news¬ 
paper,  the  Advance  stated,  “We  had  the 
dreadful  feeling  that  Josef  Goebbels,  ace 
propagandist  of  Nazi  Germany,  had  been 
reincarnated.’’ 

Les  Trautman,  Advance  editor  and 
author  of  that  editorial,  said  his  news¬ 
paper  has  run  1,075  stories,  letters — both 
pro  and  con,  editorials  and  op-ed  pieces 
since  the  plant  was  first  proposed. 

“I  maintain  our  news  play  has  been 
perfectly  fair,”  said  Trautman,  who 
added  he  would  be  willing  to  let  the  News 
Council  examine  his  newspaper’s 
coverage. 

“We’ve  covered  every  single  public 
hearing  and  printed  testimony  almost 
word  for  word  from  both  sides,”  Traut¬ 
man  said.  “What’s  really  killing  him 
(Spieler)  is  our  editorial  opposition.  We 
reach  9  of  10  homes  on  Staten  Island  and 
we  will  continue  to  write  editorials 
against  the  plant.  We  feel  it  is  a  health 
issue.” 

Trautman  added,  “Spieler  is  a  public 
relations  flack  and  it  (Advance  editorial 
statements)  isn’t  the  way  he  wants  to  see 
it.” 

Trautman  said  the  Advance  is  editorial¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  plant  because  it  does 
not  meet  New  York  City  health  stan¬ 
dards,  although  it  meets  those  of  New 
York  State  which  are  less  stringent.  He 
also  said  the  Advance  is  concerned 
because  no  tests  have  been  done  to 
determine  how  contaminated  the  water 
that  will  be  used  at  the  plant  is. 

“They  keep  telling  us  the  power  plant 
is  safe  without  having  conducted  the 
proper  tests,”  Trautman  said.  “Arthur 
Kill  is  one  of  the  most  polluted  waterways 
in  the  country.” 

He  said  the  Advance  has  just  contrib- 
uted  $3,000  to  help  finance  an 
independent  testing  of  the  water  body. 


The  chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  is 
John  S.  Dyson,  a  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  owned  several  weekly  newspapers 
in  Long  Island  and  upstate  New  York. 

Spieler  contends  that  it  was  he,  not 
Dyson,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Authority  to  publish  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  said  as  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  spent  16  years  with  Gannett 
owned  newspapers  in  Niagara  Falls  and 
Rochester,  in  addition  to  stringing  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  Associated  Press, 
he  felt  a  newspaper  rather  than  direct 
mail,  was  the  best  way  to  get  the 
Authority’s  message  to  the  people. 

Spieler  said  the  idea  was  “gestating” 
for  about  six  months  before  the  news¬ 
paper  finally  made  its  initial  appearance 
last  week.  Spieler  said  a  decision  had 
been  made  to  wait  for  a  “hard  news 
story”  to  lead  with  and  that  story  finally 
surfaced  when  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  issued  an  air  quality 
permit  for  the  plant. 

The  eight-page  newspaper  also  con¬ 
tains  an  article  touting  the  plant’s 
“benefits”  to  Staten  Island,  one  stating 
that  the  plant  poses  no  danger  to  health, 
another  detailing  the  history  of  the  Power 
Authority  and  several  others  all  stating 
positive  aspects  of  the  plant’s  construc¬ 
tion. 

In  a  front  page  article,  the  Power 
Authority  states:  “This  newspaper  is 
needed  in  part  because  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  consistently  has  refused  to  tell 
the  full  story  about  the  Power  Authority’s 
coal-and-refuse-fueled  plant. 

“We’re  also  publishing  the  paper  as  a 
means  of  complying  with  an  order  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  on  Electric 
Generating  Siting  and  the  Environment. 

“In  approving  construction  of  the 
plant,  the  Siting  Board  directed  the  Pow¬ 
er  Authority  ’to  increase  substantially  its 
pubic  information  and  communications 
programs  during  the  post-certification 
and  construction  process.”’ 

“Les  Trautman  doesn’t  own  the  First 
Amendment.”  Spieler  said. 

He  said  the  Advance  has  run  ’’edito¬ 
rials  disguised  as  news  stories”  and  has 
given  prominent  page-one  space  to  a 
news  analysis  opposing  plant  construc¬ 
tion,  while  “burying”  positive  rulings  by 
environmental  agencies  in  regard  to  the 
plant  on  inside  pages  including  the  obitiu- 
ary  page. 

“They  (the  Advance)  have  refused  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
many  of  their  editorials  and  they  have 
refused  to  run  corrections  to  inaccuracies 
in  their  stories,”  Spieler  said. 

He  said  in  the  same  issue  that  a  Dyson 
op-ed  piece  on  a  previous  editorial  was 


run  by  the  Advance,  the  newspaper  also 
ran  another  editorial  taking  exception  to 
what  Dyson  was  saying  that  day. 

The  Power  Authority  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  own  newspaper — called  The 
Record — using  the  same  headline  and 
typeface  as  the  Advance.  The  first  issue 
cost  the  Authority  about  $10,000  and  was 
distributed  via  a  1 17.000  circulation  shop¬ 
per  called  The  Islander. 

Spieler  said  the  Power  Authority  plans 
to  put  out  future  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  need  becomes  necessary. 

“I’ll  stand  professionally  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  material  that  we  pub¬ 
lished,”  Spieler  said.  “1  resent  being 
called  a  liar  by  a  rag.” 

Spieler  said  he  finds  it  strange  that  on 
one  hand  the  Advance  has  attacked  the 
Authority’s  publication  of  a  newspaper 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Advance’s 
retail  sales  manager  has  asked  that  the 
Authority  distribute  any  future  editions 
of  its  paper  via  the  Advance  “at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $35  per  thousand.” 

Advance  retail  sales  manager  Gary 
Cognetta  wrote  to  Spieler  that,  “It 
appears  that  you  have  additional  issues 
planned  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  you.” 

“On  one  hand  they  are  accusing  us  of 
distributing  propaganda  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  offering  to  distribute  it  for 
us.  as  long  as  we  pay  them  for  it,”  Spieler 
said.  ”1  find  this  to  be  dishonorable.” 

Spieler  said  the  Advance  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  Authority  advertising  space 
in  the  paper  since  October  of  1980,  but 
that  the  Authority  has  always  turned 
them  down. 

Trautman  said  rather  than  a  “news¬ 
paper.”  the  Power  Authority  has  put  out 
an  “ad  supplement.”  He  said  he  labeled  it 
propaganda  because  it  is  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  people  that  the  plant  is  safe  when 
proper  testing  has  not  been  done. 

In  its  editorial  criticizing  the  Power 
Authority’s  new  newspaper,  the  Adv¬ 
ance  also  took  a  pot  shot  at  New  York 
City’s  three  daily  newspapers  which  have 
editorially  supported  the  construction  of 
the  plant. 

The  editorial  stated,  “Prominent 
among  the  endorsers  are  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  News  and  New  York 
Post.  They  think  its  a  great  idea  for  the 
power  plant  to  be  built  here.  We  suspect 
that’s  retribution  for  the  Island's  definite 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  buying  those  pub¬ 
lications.” 

Authority  chairman  Dyson  formed 
Dymer  Communications  in  1968  and  ac¬ 
quired  five  newspapers  in  the  counties 
immediately  surrounding  New  York 
City.  They  included  the  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  Millhrook  Round  Table,  Pine 
Plains  Register-Herald.  Red  Hook 
Advertiser  and  the  Rhine  heck  Gazette. 

In  1972,  he  bought  five  weeklies  on 
Long  Island. 

Dyson  sold  his  newspaper  properties 
prior  to  joining  the  Power  Authority  • 
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Inmate  Unification  Church  planning 
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derogatory  of  conditions  at  the  prison.  He 
has  done  a  column  on  how  the  prison 
could  raise  money  and  one  recalling  the 
70-year  old  woman  who  harbored  him 
during  a  three-and-a-half  year  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  a  fugitive. 

Many  of  his  columns,  however,  have 
been  extremely  critical  of  prison  warden 
Carl  Robinson. 

Powell  said  Simmat  has  been  used  not 
only  as  a  columnist,  but  also  as  a  “tips¬ 
ter”  or  source  who  has  notified  the  news¬ 
paper  whenever  there  has  been  violence 
or  situations  of  overcrowding  at  the 
prison. 

“Our  reporters  would  then  be  sent  in  to 
check  the  conditions  out  and  do  a  story,” 
Powell  said. 

Since  Simmat's  column  appears  on  the 
editorial  pages,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
opinionated,  Powell  said.  If  he  uses  facts, 
Powell  said  he  has  newspaper  staffers 
check  them  out  before  the  column  runs. 

Simmat  is  serving  a  life  sentence  in  the 
1%2  murder  of  the  owner  of  a  package 
goods  store  in  Connecticut.  In  1975,  he 
escaped  from  prison  but  was  recaptured. 

Prison  officials  have  not  discussed  the 
attempted  transfer  beyond  court  papers 
that  have  been  filed. 

In  those  papers,  Stephen  O’Neill,  an 
assistant  attorney  general,  wrote  that  the 
transfer  is  “simply  the  culmination  of  a 
longstanding  concern  over  his  (Simmat's) 
personal  safety.” 

State  officials,  via  the  court  papers, 
trace  threats  to  Simmat  back  to  April  of 
1979.  On  that  occasion,  several  inmates 
jumped  him  in  a  stairwell  and  broke  his 
cheek  with  a  padlock.  He  was  hospital¬ 
ized  for  four  days. 

After  the  attack,  Simmat  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  segregation  cell,  emerging  only 
for  three  10-minute  showers  a  week. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  this  week,  Sim¬ 
mat  said  the  attack  stemmed  from  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  stop  typing  in  the  prison  library 
after  another  inmate  objected  to  the 
noise.  The  incident  occurred  before  he 
began  as  a  columnist  for  the  newspaper. 

Simmat  told  the  Times’  reporter  that  he 
does  not  like  to  fight. 

“Sure  Simmat  considers  himself  in 
danger — just  by  being  in  prison,  not 
because  he’s  writing,”  Powell  said.  “He 
was  assaulted  only  before  he  began  writ¬ 
ing.” 

Powell  said  there  has  been  “greater 
than  average  interest”  in  Simmat’s  col¬ 
umn.  He  added  that  should  Simmat  even¬ 
tually  be  transferred  after  all  recourse  is 
taken  to  prevent  it,  that  he  has  already 
spoken  to  other  inmates  that  would  be 
willing  to  continue  writing  the  column 
from  inside  prison  walls. 
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News  World  Communications  Inc.  of 
New  York,  which  is  funded  by  members 
of  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unification 
Church,  moved  closer  to  fulfilling  its 
promise  of  a  daily  in  the  nation’s  capital 
with  the  release  of  a  20-page,  broadsheet 
prototype  flying  the  Old  English  (Black 
Letter)  flag,  the  Washington  Times. 

Publicity  releases  accompanying  the 
prototype  edition  said  it  was  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  “a  selected  target  audience  of 
5,000  decision  makers,  opinion  leaders 
and  (a)  sampling  of  residents  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area.”  News  World  said  the  pro¬ 
totype  was  the  first  of  “a  number  which 
will  be  published,  first,  at  weekly 
intervals,  and  later,  daily,  until  the  start 
of  regular  publication.” 

A  Times  spokesman  said  the  paper  will 
publish  as  a  five-day-a-week  morning  dai¬ 
ly,  Monday  through  Friday,  beginning  in 
May.  Present  plans  are  for  an  average  of 
about  32  pages  daily,  in  two  to  four  sec¬ 
tions.  “In  as  much  as  the  paper  will  .  .  . 
carry  no  advertising  during  an 
introductory  distribution  period  when 
regular  publication  begins  in  May,”  the 
spokesman  said,  “the  newspaper’s  news 
content  will  be  the  equivalent  of  from  64 
to  96  pages  of  a  conventional  news¬ 
paper.” 

Circulation  of  the  pre-publication  pro¬ 
totypes  will  be  free  and  not  available  to 
the  “general  public.”  But  recipients  will 
be  asked  to  return  questionnaires  to  help 
develop  “a  content  mix  most  suited  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  Capital  area.” 

News  World  Communications  Inc.  is 
funded  “by  taxpaying  businesses  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  Unification  Church,” 
according  to  the  Times  press  release,  as 
are  New  York  City’s  five-year-old  News 
World  and  the  Spanish-language  Noticias 
del  Mimdo. 

News  World  president  Bo  Hi  Pak 
named  James  B.  Whelan  Times  publisher 
and  editor.  Whelan  left  the  job  of 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union,  a  post  he  took 
shortly  after  the  announced  dissolution  of 
Panax  Newspapers  in  1980  by  controlling 
stockholder  John  P.  McGoff.  Whelan  had 
been  a  Panax  vicepresident  and  editorial 
director,  working  out  of  a  Washington 
office. 

Whelan,  48,  is  a  former  United  Press 
International  foreign  correspondent  and 
manager  with  assignments  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  with  UPl,  he  studied  Sino- 
Soviet  affairs  on  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard  University.  From  1968  to  1970, 
he  worked  for  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph.  Later,  he  served  as  a 
Latin  American  corrrespondent  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  in 
Washington,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  News  and  part-owner,  editor  and 


publisher  of  the  Spanish-English  Hialeah 
(Fla.)  News. 

Whelan  said  he  would  head  a  15-person 
editorial  policy  board  for  the  Times, 
whose  members  would  be  announced 
soon.  The  Times  release  said  the  new 
newspaper  “will  reflect  a  clear,  con¬ 
servative  policy  on  its  editorial  pages” 
and  offer  readers  “a  full  comprehensive 
range  of  news  ...” 

The  Times  staff  has  been  operating  in 
recent  weeks  in  temporary  quarters  in  the 
National  Press  Building.  A  building  on 
upper  New  York  Avenue  Northeast  in  a 
warehouse  district  has  been  purchased 
and  is  being  renovated  to  house  the  new 
Times. 

The  Times  will  be  printed  on  a  new 
eight-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  acquired 
according  to  a  Times  spokesman,  off  a 
loading  dock  when  purchase  by  an  “over¬ 
seas”  customer  fell  through.  The  Times 
also  has  acquired  a  Harris  (Logicon)  6000 
front-end  computer  system,  formerly 
used  by  the  Washington  Star.  The  Logi¬ 
con  system  used  by  the  Star  was  retained 
by  Time  Inc.  when  it  sold  the  Star  plant  to 
the  Washington  Post  last  fall. 

Washington  Times  spokesman 
Johnathon  Slevin,  until  recently  New 
York  News  World  managing  editor, 
would  not  reveal  the  purchase  price  from 
Time  Inc.  He  said  the  Times  would  not 
reveal  details  about  its  propsed  circula¬ 
tion  and  how  it  will  be  distributed  to  read¬ 
ers  until  April,  when  it  plans  a  press  con¬ 
ference  to  announce  the  move  to  the  new 
building.  Slevin  is  the  son  of  Joseph  Sle¬ 
vin,  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

News-borrowing 
subject  of  study 

A  survey  of  the  use  of  “borrowed 
news” — accounts  or  information  quoted 
from,  and  attributed  to,  foreign  news 
media — is  being  undertaken  by  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  with  the  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  survey  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Riffe,  director.  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  Research  Center. 

Editors  are  asked  if  they  feel  that  larger 
newsholes  for  foreign  news  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  need  for  international  news, 
including  borrowed  accounts,  and 
whether  news-borrowing  should  be 
viewed  as  a  healthy  development  in  jour¬ 
nalism  because  U.S.  correspondents  are 
honestly  attributing  stories  to  original 
sources. 

Dr.  Riffe  said  the  results  of  the  survey 
will  be  published  by  ASNE. 
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Complete  page  make-up. . . 


front  page  to  classifieds. 


A  new  modular  family  of  high-speed 
copy  processing  systems,  the  Itek  CPS 
1 000  Series  handles  high  volume  edito¬ 
rial,  classified  and  display  advertising 
composition  from  input  through 
editing  and  manipulation  to  fully 
paginated  and  typeset  output.  Only 
the  Itek  CPS  1 000  Series  system  can 
handle  so  many  newspaper  needs  so 
well  within  a  single  system. 

Editorial  page  make-up.  After  input, 
but  prior  to  typesetting,  you  see  and 
manipulate  each  full  newspaper  page 
on  a  Graphic  DisplayTerminal.Then  the 
entire  page  can  be  typeset,  camera-ready, 
greatly  reducing  expensive,  time-con¬ 
suming,  manual  paste-up.  In  addition, 
the  CPS  1000  Series  will  interface  with 
other  page  make-up  terminals. 

Classified  ad  pagination.  The  CPS 
1 000  Series  can  save  a  great  deal  of 


time  in  classified  ad  page  make-up.  Ads 
are  simply  entered  into  the  system  as 
they  are  received.  Then  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  arranged  under  their  proper 
classifications  and  paginated  for  type¬ 
setting.  Display  ads  can  also  be  merged 
into  the  classified  pages. 

Remote  two  way  communications. 
Remote  terminals  in  the  next  room  or 
around  the  country  can  communicate 
bi-directionally  with  the  CPS  system. 
Remote  bureaus  may  be  either  contin¬ 
uously  on-line  or  independent  with  only 
occasional  system  communication 
required.  The  CPS  1000  Series  will  also 
accept  input  from  other  manufacturers’ 
remote  terminals. 

Cable  TV  interface.  News 
stories  and  classified  ads 
recorded  on  the  CPS  1 000 
Series  data  base  may  be 


transferred  to  a  character  generator 
for  formatting  and  transmission  via 
cable  TV. 

Full  page  typesetting.  Although  the 
CPS  1 000  Series  will  interface  with 
almost  any  typesetter,  the  Itek  Mark  VIII 
typesets  entire  newspaper  pages  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  paste-up.  And  this  single 
source  responsibility  can  simplify  any 
sen/ice  requirements. 

Get  full  information.  Write  today,  or 
staple  your  business  card  to  this  ad  and 
send  it  to; 

Itek  Composition  Systems 
Advertising  Department 
355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Call  toll-free  (800)  225-0892 
In  Massachusetts  (617)  933-7000 

it- 


Itek 


Type  for  this  ad  was  composed  on  ttek  composition 
equipment,  nek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hek 
Corporation. 


Itek  makes  complicated  simple. 


Energy  savings  with  iight-weight 
doubie-width  rotary  presses 


By  John  Sacchia 

On  March  30-31, 1982,  at  the  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  O’Hare  in  Chicago,  the  ANPA  will 
hold  a  symposium  on  pressroom  options. 
The  symposium  will  be  divided  into  three 
general  areas:  Offset  conversions; 
Flexographic  press  units;  and  Anilox  re¬ 
tro-fit  units. 

John  Sacchia,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
new  press  committee,  will  be  chairman  of 
this  symposium.  These  excerpts  from  Sac- 
chia’s  presentation  late  last  year  at  an 
IFRA  International  Symposium  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  bring  greater  attention  to  new 
press  developments  and  an  understanding 
of  possible  energy  and  newsprint  savings 
from  these  press  design  developments. 

I  have  been  personally  involved  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (ANPA)  on  the  development 
of  ANPAPRESS  and  light-weight  press 
units.  Today  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  most  salient  facts  of  this  continui¬ 
ng  project. 

The  committee,  aware  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  changes  taking  place  in  other 
production  areas  and  totally  aware  of  the 
ever  increasing  costs  to  operate,  met  for 
three  days  on  two  separate  occasions, 
after  which  they  drew  up  a  list  of  pro¬ 
posed  press  changes  and  a  list  of  objec¬ 
tives  to  address  our  immediate  and  future 
needs. 

Foremost  on  the  list  of  objectives  was 
the  need  to  reduce  capital  investment.  A 
14-unit  press  with  two  3:2  folders  which 
cost  $2,000,000  in  1969  was  now 
approaching  an  unbelievable  price  of 
$14,000,000  and  going  up.  Today  this 
press  would  cost  over  $20,000,0(X).  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  need  to  reduce  capital 
investment  was  the  need  for: 

•  Reduction  in  operating  costs 

•  Reduction  of  paper  waste 

•  Reduction  of  ink  costs 

•  Quality  improvement 

Our  list  of  objectives  numbered  twelve 
but  for  today  I  will  concentrate  on  the 
four  just  mentioned  as  they  all  impact 
energy  consumption  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  objectives  drawn  up  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  meant  to  impact  not  only  new 
press  equipment  but  also  retro-fits  to 
existing  presses.  The  committee  realized 
that  there  were  many  fine  letterpress 
units  in  the  field  that  were  too  good  to  be 
junked.  The  committee  believed  that 
these  units  could  be  retro-fitted  to  meet 
many  of  their  objectives. 

In  the  early  part  of  1979  the  ANPA 
laboratory  in  Easton  designed  and 


Sacchia  is  national  production  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


developed  an  ANPAPRESS  retro-fit  for  a 
double-width  newspaper  production 
press.  This  ANPAPRESS  device  was 
installed  in  June  of  1979  on  a  Hoe  color 
convertible  press  unit  at  the  Boston 
Herald  American,  a  newspaper  with 
approximately  300,000  daily  circulation. 
Tlie  entire  ink  train  of  one  press  couple, 
including  all  ink  keys,  was  removed  and 
replaced  by  one  anilox  roller  and  the 
upper  two  form  rollers  from  the  original 
ink  train.  The  changeover  was  drama¬ 
tic — on  the  faces  of  the  press  crew  one 
could  read  a  note  of  confusion  and 
doubt — on  the  floor  near  the  press,  lay 
the  ink  train  and  peripheral  parts — we 
were  ready  to  turn  the  press  over. 

The  printed  results  on  that  day  were 
amazing.  On  the  second  turn  of  the  plate 
cylinder,  we  had  a  printed  product  ready 
for  the  mailroom  and  distribution. 

The  next  day  we  used  this  unit  to  pro¬ 
duce  part  of  our  daily  paper  with 
excellent  results. 

We  have  since  completed  the  other  side 
of  the  unit  and  have  for  the  past  two  years 
printed  part  of  our  daily  newspaper  with 
this  unit. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  done  much  to 
monitor  the  results  of  our  ANPAPRESS 
unit  in  Boston  to  better  assess  the 
possibilities  of  success  on  a  complete 
changeover  of  all  existing  units  in  the  pre¬ 
ssroom. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the  data 
we  have  developed  at  the  Boston  Herald 
American  is  relevant  to  their  operation 
and  may  vary  from  pressroom  to  pre¬ 
ssroom.  The  figures  that  have  developed 
from  this  project  are  the  best  we  can  get 
with  the  limited  equipment  and  while  they 
may  not  be  100%  accurate,  they  definitely 
identify  the  possibilities  of  the  overall 
project.  The  impact  on  energy  consump¬ 
tion  in  our  Boston  paper — that  is,  the 
amount  of  energy  directly  used  to  run  our 
presses,  is  most  impressive.  The  respons¬ 
ible  personnel  at  the  Boston  Herald 
American  have  estimated  from  their 
metering  that  the  removal  of  the  original 
ink  train  which  is  energy  oriented  results 
in  a  conservative  reduction  of  6.5  HP  per 
unit.  On  a  6-unit  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  with  50  HP  drives  and  one  folder 
that  operated  approximately  4.5  hours 
daily  and  6.5  hours  for  the  Sunday  prod¬ 
uct,  the  reduction  of  energy  costs  based 
on  the  rates  for  electricity  in  the  city  of 
Boston  amounted  to  better  than  $350.00 
per  week.  The  Boston  Herald  American 
uses  approximately  4.5.  presses  per 
week;  their  direct  energy  savings  would 
be  approximately  $1 ,575.00  per  week  and 
over  $80,000.00  per  year. 

The  ability  of  the  anilox  roller  in  the 
ANPAPRESS  retro-fit  to  lay  an  even  film 
of  ink  across  the  web  on  the  second  turn 


of  the  plate  cylinder  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  paper  waste  reduction.  We  all 
know  that  in  starting  up  a  cold  press,  and 
depending  on  the  number  of  pages  and 
press  imposition  used,  it  requires  any¬ 
where  from  40  to  250  papers  to  be  run  and 
discarded  before  ink  coverage  is 
acceptable  for  circulation.  With 
ANPAPRESS,  this  waste  is  virtually  eli¬ 
minated — we  have  an  almost  zero  waste 
factor  at  the  unit  level  on  startup.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  reduction  in  pressroom 
waste  would  be  a  conservative  1%. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  reduction  in 
paper  waste  affects  energy  costs: 

•  A  1%  reduction  of  paper  waste  cuts 
down  on  overall  paper  purchasing.  In  the 
case  of  our  Boston  paper  which  uses 
approximately  25,000  tons  per  year,  we 
reduce  our  paper  purchases  by  250  tons 
which,  in  turn,  is  not  made  by  the  mill 
who,  in  turn,  uses  less  energy  to  produce 
less  paper. 

•  250  tons  less  of  paper  (approximately 
50  railroad  box  cars)  does  not  have  to  be 
delivered  to  our  Boston  paper  thereby 
reducing  the  energy  needed  to  transport 
this  amount  of  paper  from  the  mill  to  our 
newspaper. 

•  At  the  newspaper  itself,  there  will  be 
further  reduction  in  energy  due  to  the 
elimination  of  needing  to  receive,  store, 
and  use  250  tons  during  the  year. 

•  The  newspaper  would  be  handling 
less  rolls  of  paper  to  print  their  product 
thereby  reducing  waste  a  bit  more. 

•  Last,  but  not  least,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  paper  costs.  In  our  Boston 
paper,  this  reduction  at  today’s  prices 
would  total  approximately  $120,000. 

An  equally  amazing  story  unfolds  as  we 
look  at  ink  consumption  on  an 
ANPAPRESS  unit  and  project  it  for  an 
entire  pressroom  operation.  The  anilox 
roller  of  the  ANPAPRESS  which 
deposits  ink  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
printing  plate  is  constant,  that  is,  it 
deposits  the  same  amount  of  ink  on  the 
plate  at  every  turn.  This  means  that  the 
second,  tenth,  hundredth,  thousandth 
copy,  etc.  will  carry  the  same  ink  cover¬ 
age  on  the  page.  Remember  there  are  no 
ink  keys  on  this  device — inking  is  auto¬ 
matic  and  thorough.  It  eliminates  the 
need  for  constantly  adjusting  ink  keys  to 
adjust  for  ink  starved  or  flooded  pages. 

In  our  Boston  operation  where  we  use 
approximately  25,(X)0  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year,  we  use  approximately  900,000 
pounds  of  ink.  A  reduction  of  1  %  of  paper 
consumption  could  conceivably  result  in 
approximately  1%  reduction  of  ink  use; 
9,()00  pounds  of  ink  that  would  not  have 
to  be  manufactured  and  shipped,  saving 
production  and  transportation  energy; 
9,000  pounds  of  ink  that  would  not  be 
purchased,  stored  and  used  by  our  Bos¬ 
ton  operation. 

Incidentally,  our  running  data  to  date 
indicates  that  the  ANPAPRESS  retro-fit 
eliminates  approximately  80%  of  the  ink 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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PMC  starts  conversion 

Conversion  to  offset  was  completed  in 
early  January  on  the  first  unit  of  the  Tam¬ 
pa  (Fla.)  Tribune's  36-unit  letterpress 
plant.  The  new  PMC  (Press  Machinery 
Corporation)  conversion  unit,  installed 
during  the  holidays,  was  designed  for  a 
black  Goss  Mark  II  press  unit  equipped 
with  a  color  half-deck  and  was  put  into 
daily  production  service  since  that  time 
without  complication  according  to  Tri¬ 
bune  press  room  superintendent,  Henry 
Rehl. 

“We  are  just  thrilled  with  it  and  very 
pleased  with  the  results  we  are  getting.” 
Rehl  reported  in  late  January. 

PMC  spokesman  Don  Kirk  states  that 
nine  recently  acquired  Hoe  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Units  are  currently  undergoing 
conversion  at  an  off  premises  warehouse 
and  will  be  set  into  place  in  the  press  room 
operation  at  the  Tribune.  Conversion  of 
the  remaining  26  Goss  Mark  II  units  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  mid-year  with  com¬ 
pletion  expected  by  the  end  of  1982. 

The  Tampa  installation  presented 
several  design  challenges  to  PMC  accord¬ 
ing  to  engineering  vicepresident,  Michael 
Schwartz.  Aside  from  Tampa’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  one  of  the  nations  most 
competitive  color  markets,  the  Tribune  is 
also  undergoing  a  paper  width  reduction 


at  Tampa  Tribune 

to  a  56-inch  web  concurrent  with  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  offset.  PMC  had  to  design  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  handle  almost  unlimited 
web  configurations  since  the  newspapers 
page  and  color  demands  change  daily. 

Conversion  of  the  Goss  units  involves 
replacement  of  plate  cylinders  which  eli¬ 
minates  the  need  for  saddles  or  shims. 
The  new  cylinders  are  equipped  with  a 
unique  circumferencial  plate  lock-up  sys¬ 
tem  which  permits  micrometric  control  of 
color  registration.  Ink  drums  are  being 
replaced  with  new  copperplated  drums 
while  using  the  existing  inking  system. 
An  innovative  dampening  system  is  also 
part  of  PMC’s  conversion  package  pro¬ 
viding  faster  cleanup  while  preventing 
water  from  tracking  back  through  the  ink 
train  to  the  open  fountain,  according  to 
Schwartz. 

PMC  will  have  two  to  six  press  erectors 
on  hand  continuously  during  the  conver¬ 
sion  period  and  will  provide  the  Tribune 
with  virtually  uninterrupted  production 
during  the  transition. 

Next  December  when  the  project  is 
completed,  the  PMC  offset  system  will 
provide  the  Tribune  with  a  completely 
modem  offset  plant  capable  of  high  quali¬ 
ty  reproduction  without  loss  of  either 
black  and  white  or  color  press  capacity. 


Hastech  shows  HS54 
for  smaller  dailies 

Hastech,  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  announced  the  availability  of 
the  newest  addition  to  its  HS50  Series 
newspaper  publishing  systems:  the 
HS54.  The  mini-computer  driven  pro¬ 
cessing  facility  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  to  medium  sized  newspap¬ 
ers. 

The  HS54  provides  512  KB  of  parity 
MOS  memory  (expandable  to  4  mega¬ 
bytes  with  two  functional  disk  options: 
80MB  or  300MB  rigid  disk  storage.  En¬ 
hanced  software  capabilities 
implemented  through  Hastech’s  TOPS/5 
software  package  include  expanded  class 
ad  functions  and  several  “commercial” 
typography  features  such  as  automatic 
character  kerning,  automatic  generation 
of  ligatures,  and  hyphen  control. 

Combined  with  one  or  more  disk  drives 
and  a  standard  console  printer  with  built 
in  system  diagnostics,  the  HS54  serves  as 
the  data  base  manager  controller  for  a 
single  system  that  handles  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified,  production  news  layout  and  dis¬ 
play  ad  make  up.  The  system  will  support 
to  12  I/O  modules  and  24  test  editing  ter¬ 
minals  and  up  to  four  PagePro  pagination 
workstations. 
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with  NEWSPLUS/3000 

newspaper  management  systems. 

At  Collier-Jackson,  we  know  how  busy  your  business  and  circulation 
staff  is  already.  But,  busy  or  not,  the  future  is  still  coming  at  you  with 
new  demands  from  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

But  how  do  you  build  the  expertise  and  computer  capabilities 
for  Total  Market  Coverage,  direct  mail  advertising  or  alternate 
delivery  with  a  limited  staff?  Since  the  future  is  a  moving  target, 
you  must  also  avoid  getting  stuck  with  a  "dead”  system. 

What  you  need  is  NEWSPLUS/3(XX),  a  complete  ^ 

Circulation/Business/ Advertising  solution  that  is  ,  ™ 

constantly  being  improved.  With  sixteen  leading 
newspapers  in  operation,  our  combined  experience  is 
continually  re-distributed  to  all  customers  through 
new  releases,  new  documentation,  and  User  ■ 

Group  contacts.  I 

We  also  provide  management  training,  on-site  operator 
training,  installation,  and  on-going  consulting  services  to  I 

unleash  your  current  staff.  I 

Too  good  to  be  true?  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  talk  to  our 
customers  or  write:  Collier-Jackson,  Inc.  I 

Newspaper  Systems  Division 
5406  Hoover  Blvd.  I 

Tamna  PInriHa  I 

(kjAi 


Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Systems  Division 
5406  Hoover  Blvd. 

Tampa,  Florida  33614 


Please  send  more  information  on 
Collier-Jackson  Newspaper  Systems. 
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JACKSON.  Inc. 


Tampa,  Florida  33614 

Attn:  Dave  Sloan 
(813)  885-6621 
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Energy 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

misting  associated  with  the  normal 
operation  of  a  double  width  newspaper 
press  unit  and  standard  newsprint  ink. 
Since  most  of  the  larger  pressrooms  are 
equipped  with  de-misting  equipment,  the 
ANPAPRESS  retro-fit  would  eliminate 
need  for  this  equipment  thereby  cutting 
energy  use  once  more. 

Most — if  not  all — of  the  large  ink 
suppliers  in  the  United  States  are 
embarked  on  a  program  to  develop  suit¬ 
able  and  acceptable  “water  based  ink” — 
an  ink  whose  petroleum  level  is  drastical¬ 
ly  reduced.  Objectively  we  hope  to  have 
an  ink  which  will  help  us  get  better 
printed  quality  and  have  less  rub  off  to  the 
reader. 

Since  June  of  1979  when  the  first  dou¬ 
ble  width  ANPAPRESS  retro-fit  was 
started  up  at  the  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican,  a  number  of  potential  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  subscribed  to  the  $10.00  per  year 
ANPA  license  fee  but  only  one  has  been 
building  and  installing  units  in  the  market¬ 
place.  This  is  the  K&F  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Granger,  Indiana,  who 
have  installed  units  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  the  Cleveland  Press  ,  and  the 
Quad-City  Times  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
The  Easton  Express  in  Pennsylvania, 
using  drawings  supplied  by  the  ANPA 
laboratory,  made  and  installed  their  own 
units. 

The  limited  amount  of  retro-fits  in 
operation  to  date  has  somewhat  slowed 
up  our  implementation  schedule  but  now 
that  installations  are  gaining  momentum, 
we  see  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  our 
project  arriving — that  is,  to  print  a  better 
quality  newspaper  while  reducing 
operating  expenses  simultaneously. 

K&F  has  been  selling  their  retro-fit  ink¬ 
ing  device  for  approximately  $8,500  per 
couple  or  $17,000  per  unit.  Installation, 
which  takes  approximately  two  to  three 
days,  is  additional. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  good 
letterpress  units  in  operation  and 
understanding  the  desire  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  increase  the  printed  quality  of  his 
product  to  his  readers,  it  is  conceivable 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  volume  of 
letterpress  retro-fits  in  1982.  When  one 
considers  the  nominal  investment  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  these  units,  the 
projected  financial  justification  is 
extremely  favorable. 

So  much  for  rerto-fits — now  what 
about  lightweight  double  width  press 
units. 

The  new  press  design  committee 
members  had  concluded — but  not  with 
unanimous  agreement  from  the  press 
manufacturers — that  since  the  plastic  let¬ 
terpress  plate  weighing  approximately 
eight  ounces  had  replaced  the  stereotype 
plate  weighing  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds, 
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that  new  press  units  could  conceivably  be 
constructed  with  lighter  components. 
This,  the  committee  proposed  would  re¬ 
duce  capital  investment  and  also  reduce 
daily  operating  expenses. 

In  1977,  the  committee  held  two 
separate  one-day  seminars  with  press 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  At  both  of  these  seminars, 
the  new  press  design  subcommittee  ende¬ 
avored  to  interest  any  and  all  press  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  construct  a  prototype  of  a 
lightweight  double  width  unit  for  a  less 
expensive  newspaper  press  and  one  that 
would  cost  less  to  operate.  While  there 
was  much  interest  on  the  lightweight  con¬ 
cept,  only  one  company,  namely,  TKS 
(Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusko)  indicated  they 
were  agreeable  and  ready  to  get  involved. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  TKS  delivered  and 
installed  one  lightweight  double  width 
press  unit  at  the  Quad-City  Times  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  This  unit  was  tied  into 
the  Hoe  Colormatic  press  line  and  began 
printing  part  of  the  daily  product  for  this 
newspaper.  In  January  of  1981,  the  com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  Quad-City  Times  and 
found  this  lightweight  unit  printing  16 
pages  of  the  daily  paper  for  that  day. 

Let  me  give  you  some  vital  statistics  on 
this  unit: 

•  This  is  a  lightweight  double  width 
ANPAPRESS  type  letterpress  unit. 

•  The  unit  weighs  approximately 
17,000  pounds  as  compared  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  press  unit  of  about  36,000 
pounds. 

•  Power  requirement  is  a  25HP  drive 
versus  the  conventional  50-60  or  75  HP 
drives. 

•  Acceptable  copies  have  been  run  at 
65,000  impressions  per  hour  although 
normal  running  speed  at  Quad-City 
Times  is  45,000  to  48,000  copies  per  hour. 

Ron  Rickman,  publisher  of  the  Quad- 
City  Times,  indicated  his  satisfaction 
with  the  printed  results  and  pointed  out 
that  he  is  getting  superior  image  quality 
from  this  unit  as  compared  to  his  other 
press  units  using  the  same  NAPP  photo¬ 
polymer  plates  and  ink  as  on  his  other 
units.  He  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  decrease  in  paperwaste  and  indicates 
that  at  press  startup,  his  second  copy  is 
ready  for  circulation.  The  unit,  without 
the  conventional  ink  train,  is  lower  in 
height,  easy  to  web,  easy  to  clean,  less 
noisy  than  a  conventional  unit,  and  it  eli¬ 
minates  over  80%  of  the  normal  ink  mist¬ 
ing. 

Conceivably,  this  unit  with  its  25  HP 
drive  will  be  able  to  print  at  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  speed  as  the  Hoe  units  which 
are  equipped  with  50  HP  drives.  This 
would  represent  an  approximate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  better  than  4()%  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  unit  level. 

The  Kidder-Stacy  Company  has  just 
installed  their  Metroflex  unit  at  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.I.)  Journal.  This  unit  weighs 
approximately  16,000  pounds  and  has 
been  designed  to  run  with  a  15  HP  drive. 


The  significant  point  here  is  that  the  unit 
weighs  less  than  one  half  a  normal  press 
unit  and  has  been  designed  to  run  from  a 
press  drive  one-third  to  one-quarter  the 
normal  size  drive  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  press  ( 1 5HP  drives  as  compared  to  50 
to  60  HP  drives).  This  type  of  press  unit 
should  provide  a  significant  reduction  in 
energy  consumption  when  it  has  been 
field  tested  and  accepted. 

Faustel,  Inc.,  of  Butler,  Wisconsin,  is 
testing  a  Flexographic  unit  which  has 
been  added  to  the  top  of  the  existing  black 
and  white  press  unit  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald  Tribune  to  give  this  paper  color 
capacity. 

Flex-O-Line  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
another  company  interested  in  light¬ 
weight  press  units.  They  are  presently 
working  with  the  Nashville  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  printer  for  both  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Nashville 
Banner. 

Most  of  the  work  on  retro-fits  done  by 
the  ANPA  and  the  committee  has  been  on 
letterpress  units  which  are  more  pre¬ 
valent  and  more  available  for  testing. 
However,  the  committee  believes  the 
ANPAPRESS  roller  concept  can  work 
equally  well  on  offset  with  justifiable  re¬ 
sults. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  an  ANPAPRESS 
retro-fit  was  installed  in  a  Metro  offset 
unit  at  the  Portland  Oregonian.  After 
three  months  of  testing,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  operating  personnel  of  the 
Oregon  Publishing  Company  was  that 
they  believed  the  keyless  inking  system 
had  good  possibilities  for  offset.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  report  indicated  that  news¬ 
print  waste  was  reduced  by  approximate¬ 
ly  25% — even  startup  waste  was  reduced 
by  approximately  25%.  The  reduction  in 
energy  was  not  metered  during  this  short 
test  run. 

With  the  advent  of  continuing  high 
inflation  and  the  costs  of  energy,  we  have 
been  forced  to  stop  what  we  are  doing  and 
to  re-evaluate  our  priorities.  Until  1975, 
electrical  energy  and  gasoline  were  items 
that  we  had  lived  with  all  our  lives  and 
thought  nothing  of  their  cost.  Only  when 
oil  started  to  rise  from  $2.00  a  barrel  to 
over  $30.00,  did  we  realize  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  our  habits  and  to  seek  all 
means  to  conserve  energy  and  reduce  our 
overall  operating  expenses.  The  pre¬ 
ssroom  of  the  daily  newspaper  was 
immediately  labeled  a  “high  energy” 
area  and  a  prime  candidate  for  change. 

Newspaper  Systems  Group 

The  Newspaper  Systems  Group  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  president, 
Kenneth  F.  Chevis,  director  of  corporate 
computer  services,  Southam  Inc.; 
vicepresident,  Jerry  Lee,  assistant 
director  of  information  systems,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  secretary/treasurer,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  St.  J.  Loker,  vicepresident,  plann¬ 
ing  and  advanced  systems,  Washington 
Post. 
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Oppose  rule 
change  in 
court  closings 

Press  groups  have  opposed  a  proposed 
change  in  the  procedural  rules  federal 
judges  follow  in  criminal  cases  that  would 
set  requirements  for  when  judges  should 
approve  closure  motions  in  pretrial  hear¬ 
ings  and  certain  trial  hearings. 

If  eventually  adopted  by  the  judicial 
conference,  the  proposed  rule  would  re¬ 
quire  federal  judges  to  approve  closure 
motions  whenever  “there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  dissemination  of 
information  from  the  proceeding  would 
interfere  with  the  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  and  .  .  . 
the  prejudicial  effect  of  such 
information  .  .  .  cannot  be  avoided  by 
any  reasonable  alternative  means.” 

Two  different  coalitions  argued  against 
adoption  of  the  preliminary  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  federal  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  during  a  hearing  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  month.  Hearings 
on  the  draft  rule  submitted  by  an  advisory 
rules  subcommittee  of  the  federal  Judicial 
Conference  also  were  held  last  month  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

James  D.  Spaniolo,  general  counsel  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  testified  for  his  news¬ 
paper  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  Jack  Landau,  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  appeared  for  that  group  and  for 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

The  rule  would  apply  to  all  pretrial 
hearings,  examination  of  prospective 
jurors  and  “any  portion  of  the  trial  that 
takes  place  outside  the  presence  of  the 
jury.” 

Another  provision  of  the  proposed  rule 
would  allow  judges  who  have  determined 
that  circumstances  warrant  order  closure 
to  a  “partial  closure,”  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  persons  could  attend  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  only  if  they  would  agree  to  fol¬ 
low  the  judge's  rules  on  when  they  could 
disclose  what  occurred  during  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  in  effect,  abide  by  a  limited  gag 
order. 

Spaniolo’s  prepared  arguments  against 
adoption  of  the  draft  rule  said  it  would 
impose  “a  standard  for  closure  for  vir¬ 
tually  all  judicial  proceedings  when  no 
compliance  standard  has  been  formulated 
by  the  (Supreme)  Court.” 

He  argued  that  majority  opinion  in  the 
1979  Gannett  vs.  DePasquale  decision 
upholding  the  closure  of  a  pretrial  hearing 
on  a  divided  5-4  vote  “did  not  identify  the 
proper  standards  or  tests  to  be  used”  in 
evaluating  closure  motions  Spaniolo  also 
said  the  7-1  Richmond  Newspapers 
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decision  a  year  later  overturning  a  closure 
of  a  full  criminal  trial  has  left  the  question 
of  pretrial  closure  guidelines  unsettled  by 
the  court. 

“The  proposed  rule  .  .  .  attempts  to 
do  something  the  federal  rules  for  crimi¬ 
nal  procedure  were  never  intended  to 
do,”  Spaniolo  said.  “It  is  an  attempt  to 
resolve  unresolved  issues  of  substantive 


The  presses  are  rolling  again  at  the  New 
Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian  after  em¬ 
ployees  accepted  the  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract  that  gives  them  a  25%  pay  increase 
during  a  two-year  period. 

The  newspaper  failed  to  publish  four 
editions  when  disgruntled  employees 
occupied  the  plant  to  back  demands  for  a 
new  contract. 

The  agreement  was  worked  out  with 
management  amid  warnings  from  pub¬ 
lisher  Rikk  Taylor  that  the  afternoon  sub¬ 
urban  daily  may  cease  publishing  after  a 
strike  or  lockout  because  of  mounting 
debts. 

Shortly  after,  it  was  ratified  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  members  of  the  Vancouv¬ 
er-New  Westminster  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  Vancouver  Mailers’  Union  and  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

The  workers  get  a  9%  increase,  re¬ 
troactive  to  December  1,  1981,  a  further 
six  percent  increase  on  April  1, 1982,  and 
a  10%  increase  December  I,  1982. 


constitutional  law.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
formalize  and  standardize  ‘rules  of  plead¬ 
ing,  practice  and  procedure.’” 

The  advisory  subcommittee  that 
drafted  the  proposed  amendments  said  it 
would  report  to  the  full  committee  in  June 
or  July  this  year,  after  studying  public 
comment  from  judges,  lawyers  and  the 
media. 


The  deal  includes  a  cost-of  living 
allowance  in  the  second  year  and  moves 
the  three  photographers  into  the  Guild 
barganing  unit. 

At  the  center  of  the  dispute  was  a 
demand  by  the  unions  for  base  rate  wage 
parity  with  the  Vancouver  Printing  Pre¬ 
ssmen’s  Union,  which  settled  earlier  with 
the  newspaper. 

Although  they  didn’t  get  parity  with  the 
pressmen,  Roy  Wood,  Guild  negotiator, 
said  the  other  unions  are  relatively  happy 
with  the  settlement. 

Base  rate  in  the  old  contract  which 
expired  in  November  was  $13.35  an  hour, 
but  pressmen  negotiated  an  additional 
increase  of  43  cents  an  hour  three  years 
ago,  compunded  to  53  cents. 

The  Columbian  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  also 
publishes  six  weeklies  amd  three  maga¬ 
zines  in  addition  to  the  Columbian, 
marked  its  121st  anniversary.  The  strike 
represented  the  first  full-scale  job  action 
at  the  paper. 
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‘Reads”  a  Video  Newspaper^"? 

Local  news  buffs  who  want  the  latest 
scoop  sometime  other  than  6  &  10  P.M. 
Classified  ad  shoppers.  New  home  buyers. 
Folks  with  special  interests  like  gardening 
or  carpentry,  who  watch  shows  geared  to 
them. 

Civic-minded  citizens  concerned  about 
community  issues. 

Everyone  who’s  in  the  know  “reads” 
Video  Newspaper™. 


■8  VIDEO  DATA  SYSTEMS' 

■  IB  Corporate,  Hauppauge,  New  York  (516)  231-4400 
National  Sales,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  (801)  566-3635 


Employees  accept  new  contract 
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About  awards 


Gold  in  Colorado  .  .  .  Sponsors  have 
increased  the  Morton  Margolin  Prize  for 
reporting  on  business  in  Colorado  from 
$500  to  $1 ,000.  Articles  in  local  or  nation¬ 
al  print  media  in  1981  are  eligible,  the 
deadline  for  submission  being  April  15. 
Send  them  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Denver,  Denver,  Colo.  80208. 

:|e  4c  :|c 

Call  to  Better  Newspapers  .  .  .  The 
National  Newspaper  Association  (1627  K 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006) 
lists  80  categories  for  members  to  enter  in 
the  1982  National  Better  Newspaper 
Contest — from  general  excellence  to  best 
coverage  of  environmental  news.  Each 
entry — as  many  as  you  want  to  submit — 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $6 
fee,  before  May  15. 

*  *  * 

One  Among  Many  .  .  .  When  the 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women 
spread  around  their  honors  in  June  one 
nominee  for  consideration  will  be  Carole 
Ankney,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Reporter — a 
newspaper  woman  with  no  formal  jour¬ 
nalistic  training.  She  topped  everybody  in 
the  Michigan  Women’s  Press  Club  com¬ 
petition,  taking  seven  first  places,  three 
seconds,  one  third  and  two  honorable 


MEDIA  AWARD  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Trial-lawyers  Association  was  won  by  Ter¬ 
esa  Watanabe,  editorial  writer  for  the 
L.A.  Herald-Examiner. 


mentions — in  such  categories  as  page 
make  up,  editorial  writing,  special  edi¬ 
tions,  photos,  headlines  and  PR 
speechmaking. 

4:  *  ♦ 

Community  Leader  .  .  .  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  has  citied  the  Beloit 


(Wise.)  Daily  News  again  for  community 
service.  The  previous  honor  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  1966.  Publisher  William  D. 
Behling  accepted  the  plaque  with  the  cita¬ 
tion  (“Active  in  the  community  in  many 
ways”)  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  the  Bahamas. 

♦  ♦  * 

Enterprising  .  .  .  Managing  editor 
Randy  Attwood  and  reporter  Andy  Hoff¬ 
man  worked  independently  for  one 
month  checking  rumors  before  the  Daily 
News  of  Johnson  County,  Olathe,  Kans., 
published  their  story  about  improprieties 
of  a  local  Judge.  Their  joint  effort  won  the 
Burton  W.  Marvin  Kansas  News  Enter¬ 
prise  Award  from  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

4c  4c  4( 

Third  Edition  .  .  ,  The  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  has  set  May  7  as  the 
deadline  for  entries  in  its  third  annual 
competition  among  newspapers  and 
newspaper  magazines.  Entries  (with  $6 
fee)  should  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box  17279, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

4c  4c  4: 

Honor  Roll  ...  To  Winifred  1.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  an 
award  from  the  U.S.  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission.  To  Broderick  Per¬ 
kins,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal,  a 
Technical  Reporting  Award  from  the 
Delaware  Society  of  Professional  Engine¬ 
ers.  To  Earl  Fannin,  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union,  first  place  in  the  Motors- 
ports  Press  Association  writing  contest. 
To  Dave  Farrell,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Penin¬ 
sula  Times  Tribune,  first  place  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  Boards  Association  cont¬ 
est.  to  Paul  Parker,  San  Diego  County 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  cita¬ 
tion  in  the  Black  Achievement  Awards  of 
Action  Enterprises  Development  Inc. 

4c  4:  4c 

Editorial  Excellence  .  .  .  Editorials 
written  on  local  issues  by  Alan  M.  Horton 
with  “wit  and  style”  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  for  the  11,000  circulation 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News  in  the  Inland  Dai¬ 
ly  Press  Association  contest  judged  by 
journalism  teachers  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  representatives  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Foundation.  Especially 
cited  was  an  editorial  in  which  Horton 
commented  on  the  fact  that  readers  will 
complain  when  the  paper  fails  to  provide 
a  scrapbook  item  for  their  children’s 
sports  achievement  but  never  complain  if 
a  school  honor  roll  isn’t  published.  Other 
winners:  Kansas  City  Times,  Joliet  (111.) 
Herald-News,  and  Portland  (Ind.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Review. 

♦  *  * 

Second  best  .  .  .  M.L.  Stein,  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  West  Coast  correspon¬ 
dent,  won  second  place  for  his  E&P  piece 
on  the  aftermath  of  the  Carol  Burnett  libel 
award  in  the  category  of  Best  Feature 
Story-Magazine  or  Supplement  awarded 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Press  Club  on 
February  27. 
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Belated  Honor  .  .  .  George  Seldes, 
World  War  I  reporter  and  longtime  fore¬ 
ign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  wrote  books  (“Lords  of  the  Press” 
and  others)  and  a  watchdog  newsletter  (in 
fact)  that  challenged  the  integrity  of  the 
press  and  earned  him  considerable  con¬ 
troversy.  Now,  at  91,  and  “living  in 
obscurity  in  Vermont,”  he  is  the  recipient 
of  a  Special  George  Polk  Award  from 
Long  Island  University.  Major  awards  to 
be  presented  March  24  go  to:  John  Dam- 
ton,  New  York  Times  (the  Polish  crisis); 
Seymour  Hersh,  Jeff  Gerth  and  Philip 
Taubman,  New  York  Times  (illegal 
activities  of  former  intelligence  agents); 
Stephanie  Saul  and  W.  Stevens  Rick, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  (corrup¬ 
tion  on  the  Gulf  Coast);  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star  team  (federal  spending); 
Phil  Norman,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(dairy  price  control). 

#  *  * 

Digital  Subtraction  Angiography  .  .  . 
His  stories  on  DSA.  a  new  technique  for 
screening  heart  patients,  won  a  $1,000 
Symbolism  in  Journalism  .  .  .  Three  its  class  (20,000  to  50,000  circulation),  prize  for  Mark  Bloom,  Medical  World 

graphics  designers!  Susan  J.  Keig,  Arthur  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  News.  Another  top  award  in  the  Amer- 

Jodjeski  and  William  Ostendorf)  who  affiliate  carries  a  corporate  symbol  on  ican  College  of  Radiology  competition 

judged  the  entries  in  the  43rd  Annual  Page  One  of  each  section.  Other  winners:  goes  to  Michael  Woods,  Toledo  Blade's 

Makeup  and  Design  Contest  for  members  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star,  Coffeyville  science  editor  in  the  Washington  Bureau, 

of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  (Kans.)  Journal,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tri-  On  the  honors  list  are:  Twila  Van  Leer, 
strongly  recommend  that  newspapers  bune,  and  Chicago  Tribune.  The  contest  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News;  Julie  Ann  Mil- 
create  an  image  symbol  and  display  it  on  is  sponsored  by  the  Medill  School  of  Jour-  ler.  Science  News;  and  Jeff  Scott,  Quaker- 
key  pages  so  readers  can  tell  they’re  read-  nalism,  Northwestern  University.  town  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 


ing  the  same  paper  as  they  turn  from  sec¬ 
tion  to  section.  “Some  newspapers,” 
they  said,  “look  so  different  from  section 
to  section  (what  with  varied  typography) 
that  it  is  almost  like  reading  a  different 
newspaper.”  To  cap  their  advice  the 
judges  singled  out  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal  as  the  best  example  of  makeup  in 


DEFENDER  of  the  rights  of  medio  to 
gather  and  disseminate  news  is  honored 
by  Texas  Tech  University  with  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award  for  government  officials. 
FCC  Chairman  Mark  S.  Fowler  holds  the 
plaque,  with  Barbara  Funkhouser,  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  at  his  side. 
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Public  miscomprehension: 
a  fact  of  life  in  media? 


When  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  released  the  results 
of  its  benchmark  study  of  public  mis¬ 
comprehension  of  televised  com¬ 
munications  (E&P,  May  24,  1980), 
advertising  and  media  executives  began 
searching  for  the  reasons  why  up  to  30% 
of  the  public  miscomprehends  some  part 
of  virtually  everything  they  see  on  televi¬ 
sion. 

Three  prominent  representatives  of 
advertising  and  the  media  discussed  the 
problem  of  miscomprehension  during  a 
AAAA’s  Crichton  Symposium  in  New 
York  this  week.  The  consensus  opinion 
of  David  Brinkley  of  ABC  News;  Sydney 
Gruson,  vicechairman  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company;  and  John  O'Toole, 
chairman  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  was  that  some  portion 
of  the  public  probably  will  always  mis¬ 
understand  some  part  of  virtually  every 
communications  message  they  receive. 


In  a  panel  discussion  entitled  “Issues 
in  Mass  Communications:  The  High  Price 
of  Being  Misunderstood,”  Brinkley  took 
the  position  that,  “If  30%  failed  your  test, 
70%  passed  it.  I  think  that’s  pretty 
damned  good.” 

Gruson  agreed,  saying,  “I’m  surprised 
that  you  get  70%  of  people  understanding 
anything.  After  35  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  know  that  we  don’t  get  70%  com¬ 
prehension  of  everything  we  include  in 
the  New  York  Times.” 

O’Toole  said  he  “was  not  surprised  by 
the  finding,  but  maybe  I  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  my  collegues.” 

The  moderator  of  the  discussion, 
Alfred  Seaman,  director  of  the 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies  and 
president  of  the  AAAA’s  Educational 
Foundation,  asked  the  panelists  why  they 
thought  people  misunderstand  so  much 
mass  communication. 

Brinkley  replied,  “Effective  use  of  the 


language,  any  language,  is  the  most  com¬ 
plex  skill  any  human  being  ever  acquires 
—  in  his  life.  Consider  the  fact  that  to 
learn  to  use  the  language  effectively  as  a 
tool  of  communication  takes  your  entire 
life,  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  There  is  one 
word  in  the  English  language  that  has 
more  different  meanings  than  any  other 
word  —  the  word  set.  In  the  Oxford  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary,  the  definition  of  the  word 
set  runs  16  pages.” 

He  continued,  “There  are  people 
whose  grasp  of  English  is  less  than  per¬ 
fect,  and  I  don’t  mean  immigrants  or  fore¬ 
ign  language  speakers.  Start  with  that, 
(then  consider)  the  fact  that  whatever 
message  it  is  that  you’re  delivering,  a 
great  deal  of  the  audience  will  not  give  a 
damn  in  the  first  place  —  they  don’t  care 
about  it,  don’t  listen  to  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  comprehend  it.  I  would  say  70% 
comprehension  is  pretty  good.” 

Gruson  explained  that  the  public  is  cur- 
rently  “bombarded’’  with  more 
information  messages  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Because  of  this  bombardment, 
“all  of  us  have  learned  to  look  with  a 
quarter  of  an  eye  and  listen  with  a  quarter 
of  an  ear.” 

Acknowledging  the  fact  that  so  far,  the 
AAAA’s  has  only  studied  television  com¬ 
munications,  Gruson  opined,  “I  don’t 
see,  for  example,  how  you  can  tell  a  story 
like  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
defaulted  Poland  ...  on  television.  1 
would  suggest  that  with  that  sort  of  story, 
television  does  not  serve  as  any  more 
than  a  headline  purpose.” 

(A  Four  A’s  study  of  newspaper  mis¬ 
comprehension  is  currently  in  the  plann¬ 
ing  stage.) 

He  continued,  “Our  problem  is  not 
miscomprehension  in  the  newspaper 
business,  1  think,  our  problem  is  distrust 
or  mistrust.” 

“If  you  have  a  Janet  Cooke  story  like 
the  Washington  Post  did,  it  sets  up  a 
whole  chain  of  suspicion.  Our  own 
incident  recently  about  the  Khmer  Rouge 
in  Cambodia  by  a  man  who’d  never  en¬ 
tered  Cambodia  ...  the  only  people 
who  were  glad  about  that  were  my  good 
friend  Ben  Bradlee  and  the  people  at  the 
Washington  Post  who  felt  that  we  had 
played  the  story  of  Janet  Cooke  to  hard.” 

O’Toole  noted  that  some  of  the  mis¬ 
comprehension  reported  by  the  Four  A’s 
study  may  have  been  due  to  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  medium  and 
the  language  of  the  test.  Television,  he 
said,  uses  graphic,  sound  and  verbal  com¬ 
munication.  The  test,  however,  was 
strictly  verbal  —  and  a  true  and  false  type 
test  with  little  margin  for  measuring  par¬ 
tial  comprehension.  He  said  he  believes 
that  “translation  from  one  language  to 
another  will  create  errors  like  mis¬ 
comprehension.” 

O’Toole  continued,  “If  there’s  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  learned  about  a  30  second  stand 
of  television  time,  it’s  that  you  can  only 
communicate  one  basic  message.” 
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Leisure  activity 
ad  spending  up 
11.7%  in  ’81 

Retail  newspaper  advertising 
expenditures  for  entertainment  and  hobb¬ 
ies  reached  $1,675  billion  in  1981,  an 
11.7%  increase,  as  compared  with  1980, 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
announced  March  10.  Total  retail 
advertising  expenditures  in  newspapers 
for  1981  came  to  $9,631  billion,  a  12.4% 
increase. 

Movie  theaters,  the  largest  entertain¬ 
ment  and  hobbies  category,  spent  $498.5 
million  on  advertising,  a  2.6%  increase, 
while  tv,  radio,  and  record  stores,  the 
second  largest,  increased  their  spending 
by  22.3%  to  $323.7  million. 

Eating  and  drinking  places’  advertising 
grew  14.4%  to  $192.3  million,  and  other 
amusements'  was  up  15.1%  to  $170.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Boating,  sporting  goods  and  hobby 
stores’  advertising  decreased  by  3.7%  to 
$189.1  million. 

Advertising  for  books,  stationery  and 
printing  stores  increased  by  38.1%  to 
$93.8  million,  and  for  health  clubs,  and 
equipment,  rose  38.9%  to  $81.7  million. 
Camera,  and  photo  supply  stores’ 
advertising  gained  9.7%  to  $63.4  million, 
and  the  hotel,  motel,  and  resort  category 
grew  32.2%  to  $41.5  million. 

The  bureau’s  estimates  of  newspaper 
advertising  are  based  on  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  plus  other  data. 


AAAGAZINE  AD  EXECUTIVE  Joseph 
Welty,  formerly  McCall's  od  director, 
was  named  vicepresident-advertising  of 
Gannett's  USA  Today.  He  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York  and  plans  to  begin 
hiring  a  sales  staff  for  the  national  paper 
immediately. 


Sohmer  to  NBC 

Steve  Sohmer,  vicepresident/ 
advertising  and  promotion  for  CBS 
Entertainment,  has  moved  to  NBC-TV, 
where  he’ll  be  vicepresident/advertising 
services. 

Sohmer  is  the  former  creative  director 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


Agency  mergers 
the  talk  of 
Madison  Avenue 

Three  acquisitions  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  were  announced  in  the 
past  week,  providing  ample  material  for 
the  Madison  Avenue  grist  mill  and  caus¬ 
ing  some  employees  of  middle-sized 
agencies  to  wonder  if  their  shop  might  be 
next. 

The  largest  of  the  three  transactions 
was  the  proposed  acquisition  of  Compton 
Advertising.  Inc.,  a  billion  dollar  private¬ 
ly  held  agency,  by  Saatchi  &  Saatchi 
Company  Limited,  the  parent  company 
of  Britian’s  largest  ad  agency.  Its  billings 
approach  $400  million. 

The  two  agencies  had  maintained  a 
close  working  relationship  for  several 
years,  and  Compton  had  held  a  20% 
interest  in  Saatchi’s  main  advertising  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

The  second  largest  transaction  came  in 
the  form  of  an  announcement  by  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh  that,  subject  to  stock¬ 
holder  approval,  the  company  is  being 
acquired  by  Newcourt  Industries  Inc.,  a 
communications  investment  company 
whose  stock  is  publicly  held. 

Projected  billings  for  C&W  for  1982  are 
$320  million. 

The  third  transaction  was  disclosed  by 
Creamer,  Inc.,  with  $165  million  in  1981 
billings,  which  said  it  planned  to  merge 
with  James  Neal  Harvey,  Inc.,  with  $18 
million  in  billings. 


Columbus  stubeuts  pir  ab  craft  In  NIE  eompeUllou 


During  Newspaper  In  Education 
week  last  month,  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  ten  of  its  local  retail 
advertisers  sponsored  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  first  annual  “Design  an  Ad  Cont¬ 
est.”  The  contest  drew  160  entries 
from  students  who  live  in  the  paper’s 
central  Ohio  circulation  area. 

The  advertisers  bought  quarter  page 
ads  in  the  Dispatch,  reviewed  the 
entries,  and  ran  the  winners  on 
February  26.  Each  first  place  winner 
was  awarded  $100,  and,  of  course,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  work  in 
print. 

The  winning  entries  were  submitted 
by  students  in  grades  6  through  12. 
The  participating  advertisers  included 
K-mart,  Kroger  Grocery  Stores, 
Schootenstein’s  Department  Stores, 
the  Columbus  Technical  Institute, 
Lazarus  Department  Stores,  Chrysler 
Plymouth  East,  Corvair’s  Auto  Parts, 
Wendy’s  Restaurants,  Buckeye  Pulp 
and  Paper,  and  Click’s  Furniture 
Company. 
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Creativity  is  key  eiement 
in  successfui  retaii  ads 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Several  department  stores  around  the 
country  have  made  effective  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  coming  up  with  crea¬ 
tive  ideas  designed  for  the  1980’s,  two 
experts  told  ad  executives  at  a  California 
meeting  March  13. 

“Creativity,  style  and  imagination" 
are  the  key  ingredients  for  successful 
newspaper  advertising,  according  to  Dan 
Mahan,  vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  and  John  Funck, 
sales  manager  for  Robinson's,  a  leading 
Southern  California  department  store 
chain  and  a  major  newspaper  advertiser. 
They  spoke  at  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
Retail  Advertising  Conference  in  Costa 
Mesa. 

The  two  cited  large  department  stores 
that  have  used  newspaper  ads  for 
institutionalized  sales  events  and  other 
promotions.  Among  them  were  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  and  Marshall  Field  of  Chicago  ; 
Swansons,  Kansas  City;  Diamonds, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  and  Pranges,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

“How  we  use  the  newspaper  page 
makes  the  difference,”  Mahan  said. 

He  called  attention  to  the  “dramatic” 
use  of  white  space,  screened  fashion  pho¬ 
tography  and  strong  ad  headlines  as  fac¬ 
tors  that  bring  customers  into  the  store. 

Mahan  and  Funck  also  made  their  point 
with  a  slide  presentation  of  Marshall 
Field's  institutionalized  advertising 
designed  to  replace  ads  cluttered  with  a 
huge  array  of  merchandise  and  prices. 

They  said  the  store  began  to  produce 
sales  advertising  that  conveyed  a  single 
selling  message.  Instead  of  listing  savings 
on  every  single  item  it  was  selling,  the  ads 
got  across  the  idea  that  a  major  sale  was 
going  on  “rather  than  showing  the  styles 
and  prices  of  25  different  bras  and  girdles. 

“When  you  have  broad  categories  of 
merchandise  of  dresses  and  shoes,  they 
can  speak  for  themselves.  When  a  whole 
department  is  on  sale  you  can 
institutionalize  that  sale  ...” 

Speakers  also  emphasized  the  use  of 
color  in  newspaper  ads  to  highlight  the 
message.  One  technique,  they  said,  is  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  there  are  several  col¬ 
ors  by  laying  screens  to  achieve  a  variety 
of  tonal  qualities.  Instead  of  using  stan¬ 
dard  ROP  colors,  the  retailer  can  use 
PMS  colors  matched  by  the  newspaper. 

Another  ad  involved  a  “true  to  life,” 
full  color  rotogravure  printing  and  a  tab- 
size  circular  inserted  into  a  full-size  news¬ 
paper,  they  reported. 

“One  of  the  reasons  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  read  so  well  is  that  they  are 
continually  improving  their  product- 
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changing  to  match  the  profiles  of  their 
readers,”  Mahan  declared. 

But  newspaper  advertising  competed 
at  the  conference  with  television,  radio 
and  direct  mail,  which  ail  had  their  advo¬ 
cates  on  hand. 

Arthur  G.  Trudeau  Jr.,  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
said  it  is  predicted  that  in  1990  local 
retailers  will  be  investing  $12  billion  in  tv, 
equal  to  television's  total  advertising 
revenue  in  1981. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all 
advertising  media  were  analyzed  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Saffer,  president  of  Saffer,  Cravit  & 
Freedman  Advertising  Agency  of  Tor¬ 
onto  and  Montreal. 

Among  newspaper  ad  strengths,  he 
said,  are  that  it  reaches  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  “adult”  market,  has  re¬ 
latively  low  production  costs  and  is  good 
for  presenting  factual  information  on 
items  and  pricing,  establishing  credibil¬ 
ity,  generating  a  quick  response  and 
involving  the  audience  in  the  advertiser's 
message. 

“There  is  some  evidence  that  consum¬ 
ers  read  newspapers  precisely  because  of 
the  ads,  which  represent  -news  and 
information,”  he  added.  “This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  broadcast  media  where  com¬ 
mercials  are  often  an  intrusion  into  the 
programming  and  consumers  learn  to 
tune  out  your  message.” 

On  the  weak  side,  Saffer  asserted, 
newspapers  “have  relatively  poor 
reproduction,  despite  recent 
improvements.  For  visual  impact,  they 
are  not  in  the  same  league  as  magazines  or 
tv.” 

The  speaker  also  faulted  newspapers 
for  what  he  claimed  is  their  limited  ability 
to  segment  consumers  and  their  inability 
to  deliver  a  total  mass  market. 

“Percentage  reach  has  been  declining 
and  most  newspapers  only  reach  about 
55%  of  the  market,”  he  declared. 

Saffer  also  claimed  newspapers  have 
less  ability  than  tv  to  create  an  “overall 
mood  or  image”  and  that  “generally  con¬ 
servative  management  does  not  provide 
as  good  marketing  research  information 
as  the  broadcast  media.” 

MOR  names  Nielsen 
a  vicepresident 

Lisa  T.  Nielsen  has  been  named 
vicepresident,  media  research  of  Market 
Opinion  Research,  a  national  survey 
research  and  consulting  firm. 

Nielsen  has  been  manager  of  media 
research  for  the  past  several  years.  She 
joined  Market  Opinion  Research  from 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  in  1977. 


Ad  sale  brings 
linage  increases 

Sale  advertising  is  nothing  new.  But  an 
advertising  sale? 

It  happened  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
February,  when  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  newspapers  offered  a  two- 
for-one  sale  on  advertising. 

“The  Great  White  Space  Sale”  was 
offered  to  boost  business  for  Des  Moines 
and  Iowa  merchants  whose  businesses 
had  suffered  not  only  from  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  but  also  from  the  worst  Iowa  win¬ 
ter  in  decades. 

It  resulted  in  an  increase  in  advertising 
linage  in  classified  and  display  retail 
advertising  for  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
some  new  advertising  contracts. 

And,  said  advertising  director  David  E. 
Tibbetts,  the  sale  was  “even  more  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  retailers.” 

Many  advertisers  reported  a  strong 
increase  in  business  because  of  the  two- 
for-one  offer,  said  Tibbetts,  including  one 
Des  Moines  auto  parts  dealer  who  re¬ 
ported  his  best  business  week  in  five 
months  because  of  the  advertising. 

Under  the  guidelines  of  the  sale,  retail 
advertisers  who  bought  one  display  ad 
got  another  one  the  same  size  free.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ads  pur¬ 
chased,  as  long  as  all  ads  ran  the  week  of 
February  8  to  13. 

Ad  copy  was  allowed  to  change  from 
one  ad  to  the  next  and  advertisers  taking 
part  could  run  ads  on  the  same  day  or 
later  in  the  week.  Color  was  also  per¬ 
mitted. 

“It  was  the  biggest  single  thing  we'd 
ever  done  for  the  retail  community  to 
spur  retail  sales,”  said  Tibbetts.  “It  cre¬ 
ated  a  wealth  of  goodwill  within  the  retail 
community.” 


CNPA  oners  guide 
to  co-op  advertising 

“A  Guide  to  Co-Op  Advertising”  is 
now  on  sale  by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Produced  by  CNPA's  marketing  com¬ 
mittee,  the  booklet  covers  all  the  basics  of 
co-op — what  it  is,  how  it  works,  how  to 
set  up  a  co-op  department  and  how  to 
convince  the  retailer  to  get  involved  in 
co-op  advertising. 

CNPA  said  it  is  written  “for  those  who 
have  had  no  previous  involvement  with 
co-op.” 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$3.40  (covering  single  copy,  including  tax 
and  postage)  to  Michelle  Mecha,  CNPA, 
1127  11th  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
95814. 
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Orlando  daily  devises  classified 
auiomotive  clearance  promotion 


In  the  current  economic  climate,  every 
newspaper  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  ad  linage. 

“What  we’ve  found  about  our  advertis¬ 
ers,’’  says  Ray  Dallman,  advertising 
director  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  “is 
if  you  can  just  give  them  an  idea,  you  can 
build  their  enthusiasm.  But  they  must  be 
able  to  perceive  the  benefits  of  the  idea.’’ 

The  display  section  of  the  Sentinel 
Star’s  classified  advertising  department 
recently  experimented  with  a  new 
approach  that  proved  to  be  successful. 
They  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  co¬ 
operative  month-end  clearance  program 
for  the  area’s  new  car  dealers. 

As  inducements,  the  newspaper 
offered  banners  for  the  showroom  win¬ 
dows  of  participating  dealers,  distributed 
150  posters  proclaiming  the  month-end 
clearance  and  promoted  the  section  in 
Sentinel  Star  sponsored  radio  spots. 

Advertisers  who  participated  by  com¬ 


mitting  to  ads  of  a  quarter  page  or  more  all 
four  days  received  the  lowest  bulk  con¬ 
tract  rate.  This  rate  provided  a  strong 
inducement  to  new  advertisers,  however 
many  of  the  long  term  advertisers  were 
already  receiving  it. 

“Attracting  new  advertisers  was  a  key  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  program,”  says  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Wayne  Groome,  “because 
it  gave  us  the  oportunity  to  introduce  them  to 
the  pulling  power  of  the  paper.  We  want  them 
to  see  that  even  when  a  classified  ad  runs  four 
consecutive  days,  it  continues  to  attract  new 
prospects.” 

The  four  day  month-end  clearance  sec¬ 
tion  ran  January  27-31 .  It  contained  eight 
pages  of  car  ads  the  first  day ,  1 3  pages  the 
second  day,  10  pages  the  third  day  and  12 
pages  the  fourth  day.  Automotive  ad  lin¬ 
age  for  the  four  day  period  was  99,848 
lines  as  compared  to  56,462  lines  for  the 


same  four  days  in  the  preceding  week  and 
49,910  lines  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Most  new  car  dealers  are  eager  to  re¬ 
duce  inventory  as  the  end  of  each  month 
approaches.  So  the  timing  was  right  for 
the  introduction  of  the  program.  As  each 
car  dealer  was  contacted,  the  four  mem¬ 
ber  classified  display  sales  staff  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  dealer 
exerting  (advertising)  pressure  to  retain 
the  normal  percentage  of  existing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  result  was  that,  with  only  a  week’s 
turn-around  time,  27  of  the  area’s  41  car 
dealers  participated.  Approximately  60 
percent  represented  new  business.  An 
additional  20  percent  added  extra  days  to 
their  usual  advertising  schedule  because 
of  the  program.  While  the  heavy  advertis¬ 
ers  didn’t  see  a  surge  in  their  business 
during  the  program,  most  of  the  others 
did,  and  many  called  to  report  good  traffic 
counts. 

Sentinel  Star  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel  Star,  is  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Tribune  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Blair  honors  daily 
fOr  coupon  promolions 

Detroit  Free  Press  has  won  the  “1981 
Creative  Merchandiser  of  the  Year” 
award  for  its  originality  in  developing 
promotions  to  support  manufacturers  in 
its  Sunday  inserts,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  Hemm,  president  of  John  Blair 
Marketing,  which  sponsored  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

A  plaque  and  commemorative  fountain 
pen  will  go  to  Lenore  Moodrey,  promo¬ 
tion  writer  for  the  Free  Press,  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  inventive  mailing  pieces  sent  to 
retailers  to  inform  them  of  the  products  to 
be  featured  in  upcoming  inserts.  These 
included  a  large  Chinese  kite  with  the 
message  “Fly  High  with  Blair  Savings”; 
a  Santa  Claus  with  products  listed  on  his 
beard  saying  “The  Season’s  Best  from 
Blair  Coupon  Sales”;  a  deck  of  playing 
cards  attached  to  a  giant  King  of  Hearts 
card  bearing  the  message  “Play  King  of 
Hearts  with  Blair’s  Valentine  Values”; 
and  a  mixing  spoon  saying  “Blair  Stirs 
Up  Savings.” 

Brian  Kleps,  sales  promotion  manager 
for  John  Blair  Marketing,  presented  an 
inscribed  plaque  to  William  F.  O’Flaher¬ 
ty,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  and  Debra  Deroo,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Knight  Ridder  Newspaper 
Sales  at  their  offices  in  New  York  City. 
This  plaque  congratulates  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  “for  its  achievement  as  1981 
Creative  Merchandiser  of  the  Year  for  its 
consistent  and  creative  efforts  used  in 
merchandising  Blair  Inserts  to  the  retail 
trade.” 

John  Blair  Marketing  initiated  its 
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Advertising  research  wiii  expand, 
NAB’s  Bogart  tetts  ABF 


Advertising  research  is  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  expansion.  Dr.  Leo  Bogart 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
told  the  industry's  leaders  in  the  keynote 
address  of  the  28th  annual  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
here  today.  His  subject  was  “A  New 
Agenda  for  Advertising  Research.” 

Because  of  the  sweeping  changes  in 
technology  and  mass  communications 
taking  place  today,  said  Bogart,  who 
is  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  bureau,  “we  are  headed 
for  a  new  spurt  of  revitalized  research 
activity,  creativity  and  funding.  We  will 
face  insistent  demands  for  better 
understanding  of  how  the  new  media 
work  and  what  they  mean  for  advertisers, 
and  a  growing  appetite  for  data  to  buttress 
both  the  aggressive  sales  activities  of  the 
new  media  and  the  defensive  efforts  of 
the  old  ones.” 

“There  have  always  been  four  items  on 
our  advertising  research  agenda,” 
Bogart  told  the  researchers.  “One  is 
measuring  return  on  our  investment,  or 
advertising  effects;  two,  measuring  the 
reach  or  penetration  of  advertising  vehi¬ 
cles  or  schedules;  three,  evaluating 
individual  advertising  messages;  and 


four,  appraising  those  messages  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other — looking  at  advertising 
as  a  system,  as  an  economic,  social  and 
cultural  force.” 

The  fourth  item,  the  problem  of  adver¬ 
tising's  context,  he  said,  “will  become 
increasingly  important  as  we  move  into  a 
changed  media  technology  and  a  changed 
marketing  environment. 

“The  real  challenge,”  he  added,  “will 
be  to  understand  the  workings  of  a 
marketing  environment  that  will  be 
infinitely  more  complex,  and  to 
understand  an  advertising  system  in 
which  all  of  us  are  actors,  but  no  one  is 
directing.” 

As  an  example  of  the  new  importance 
of  context  in  advertising  research.  Dr. 
Bogart  cited  the  growing  fractionation  of 
the  audience  produced  by  the  advent  of 
telecommunications. 

“The  question  of  whether  the  advertis¬ 
er's  messages  are  welcome  or  not  will 
acquire  a  new  importance.  If  an 
increasing  share  of  communications  will 
be  self-selected,  it  follows  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  advertising  will  have  to  be 
designed  with  the  idea  that  the  consumer 
is  actively  searching  for  what  the  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  tell  him. 


“Where  does  that  leave  the  advertiser 
whose  messages  consumers  will  not  look 
for?  What  new  methods  will  be  used  to 
force  exposure  to  the  advertising  nobody 
wants?  Can  we  really  assume  that  this 
advertising  will  be  just  an  extension  of 
what  we  are  not  familiar  with?” 

All  the  old  questions,  Bogart  asserted, 
will  have  to  be  reformulated: 
how  to  measure  payoff,  how  to  measure 
audiences,  how  to  test  ads.  And  all  this 
will  have  to  be  done  with  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  context. 

“The  question  of  context  will  become 
even  more  important  as  the  nature  of 
communications  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex,  as  the  audience  is  able  to  shift  back 
and  forth  among  different  modalities — 
from  text  to  video  and  audio  to  stills,”  he 
said.  “As  the  audience's  level  of  selectiv¬ 
ity  is  raised,  its  involvement  may  be,  too. 
Its  eagerness  for  useful  advertising  may 
be  greater.  And  all  of  this  will  make  it  less 
and  less  meaningful  to  evaluate  advertis¬ 
ing  messages  as  we  commonly  do  today, 
out  of  context,  floating  in  neutral  spirits 
of  space  or  time.” 

Bogart,  who  joined  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  in  I960  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  research  amd  marketing  plann¬ 
ing,  is  a  director  of  ARF,  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  for 
Public  Opinion  research  and  the  Market 
Research  Council. 


San  Diego  dailies 
design  ad  seminar 

There  seems  to  be  a  designer  labei  on 
everything  these  days,  from  chocolates  to 
golf  balls. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion-Tribune  created  its  own.  On  Friday, 
February  26,  the  newspaper  held  “A  De¬ 
signer  Series,  Advertising  '82”  seminar 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado. 

“This  was  the  largest  of  our  nine  semi¬ 
nars  we've  held  in  the  past  18  years,”  said 
the  Union-Tribune's  Director  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Dick  Tullar.  “Close  to  700  retailers, 
advertising  managers,  copywriters, 
artists  and  agency  personnel  attended. 
There  they  heard  helpful  hints  on  how  to 
create  effective  newspaper  advertising.” 

Bert  Winrow,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Union-Tribune  and  moderator 
of  the  event,  feels  the  success  of  the  semi¬ 
nar  was  due  to  the  three  top  speakers 
from  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
headquartered  in  New  York;  Bill  Solch, 
vicepresident  retail  sales  development, 
John  Temple-Raston,  vicepresident  and 
regional  manager  and  Hank  Simons, 
vicepresident  and  creative  director. 
“They  inspired  the  group  with  important 
information  on  budgeting  and  planning  of 
advertising,  creativity  and  elements  of 
good  ads  and  new  concepts  in  marketing 
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to  the  new  American  home,”  said  advertising  sections. 

Winrow.  A  layout  workshop  session  wound  up 

The  Union-Tribune  continued  the  in-  the  seminar,  giving  participants  a  chance 
formatio.i  flow  with  highlights  on  the  ser-  to  put  their  new  designer  genes  to  work 
vices  offered  through  their  advertising  on  a  product  as  simple  as  a  zipper.  What 
department,  including  a  creative  services  resulted  was  a  lot  of  creative  zip  from  a 
staff,  co-op  opportunities,  special  col-  very  enthusiastic,  inspired  group,  who 
umns  written  for  advertisers,  continuing  now  know  how  to  create  the  most  effec- 
market  research  and  special  targeted  tive  newspaper  advertising. 
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Agency  rates  suburban  paper  reps  “order  takers” 


Among  the  sharp  contrasts  a  major  ad 
agency  executive  notes  on  leaving  the  big 
time  for  the  suburbs  is  the  falling  off  of 
enthusiasm  and  drive  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  ad  sales  people. 

“Out  here,”  says  William  Foxen,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Foxen  &  Fredman  Advertising, 
Garden  City,  L.I.,  “they’re  order  takers. 
In  the  big  town  they  put  on  a  battle  for  the 
business.” 

Foxen,  who  spent  15  years  as 
vicepresident  and  account  supervisor  at 
Benton  &  Bowles  working  on  IBM, 
General  Foods  and  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
and  then  10  years  with  Ketchum, 
International  as  senior  vp  with  supervi¬ 
sion  over  all  accounts,  told  E&P  that 
local  newspaper  sales  people  are  even  re¬ 
luctant  to  make  a  9  a.m.  appointment. 

“In  my  small  agency,”  he  said,  “I’m 
on  call  from  clients  throughout  the  day, 
and  so  1  like  to  see  the  media  people  first 
thing  in  the  morning.” 

Paralleling  the  relaxed  attitude  of  the 
media  is  that  of  the  clients. 

“I  came  out  here  because  I  saw  an 
obvious  need  for  marketing  planning  on  a 
long  range  basis  as  opposed  to  the  hip 
shooting  approach  that  I  found  prevalent. 


When  I  talked  ’marketing’  as  opposed  to 
‘advertising’  few  prospective  clients 
could  understand  what  I  was  talking 
about.” 

Foxen,  who  handles  a  number  of  major 
thrift  institutions  on  Long  Island,  noted 
that  suburban  banks  of  this  type  have  an 
even  greater  marketing  problem  than 
their  city  based  counterparts. 

“In  the  city  a  bank  has  two  shots  at  a 
potential  depositor,  one  near  his  home 
and  another  near  his  place  of  business.  In 
the  suburbs,  this  is  narrowed  down  to  a  3 
mile  radius  near  his  home.” 

For  this  reason,  he  observed,  “It’s 
important  for  us  to  reach  virtually  every 
household  in  the  vicinity  of  our  bank’s 
branches.  To  do  this  we  take  advantage  of 
the  newspaper’s  TMC  supplement, 
which  goes  to  nonsubscribers,  and  we 
also  use  local  radio  extensively.” 

Foxen  said  about  60%  of  the  average 
bank  budget  goes  into  newspapers  and 
most  of  the  balance  into  radio  and  direct 
mail.  On  the  whole,  he  noted,  “It  is  less 
expensive  to  get  market  penetration  in 
the  suburbs.  We  could  use  better 
research  by  the  local  media,  geared  to  our 
need  to  know  which  areas  provide  the 


major  potential  for  our  marketing 
efforts.” 

His  own  studies  revealed  less  money 
management  sophistication  on  the  part  of 
suburban  consumers  than  their  city  coun¬ 
terparts. 

“With  all  the  packaged  higher  yielding 
instruments  available  to  them  from  their 
thrift  institutions  most  were  still  clinging 
to  their  51/2%  day  of  deposit  to  day  of 
withdrawal  accounts. 

Foxen,  with  a  goodly  number  of  sav¬ 
ings  and  S&L  banks  as  clients,  most  of 
whom  are  under  great  pressure  to  stay 
alive  in  the  current  squeeze  between  the 
high  interest  rates  they  are  forced  to  pay 
to  retain  depositors  and  the  relatively  low 
mortgage  interest  they  are  collecting, 
feels  that  newspapers  have  a  stake  in  their 
survival. 

“They  account  not  only  for  a  lot  of 
advertising  dollars  but  play  an  important 
part  in  the  growth  and  well  being  of  the 
community.  Yet  newspapers  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  commercial  banks  as  they  take 
over  the  prerogatives  of  the  savings 
institutions  and  make  no  effort,  editorial¬ 
ly,  to  help  the  latter  obtain  legislative  re¬ 
lief  by  broadening  their  areas  of  operation 
so  that  they  can  survive.  These  banks 
have  proven,  over  the  years,  that  they  are 
good  neighbors  who  have  helped  to  build 
the  communities  in  which  the  newspapers 
are  prospering.  Now  they  deserve  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.” 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Column  to  examine  multiple  medical  issues 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  is 
introducing  a  new  column  by  Dr.  Gideon 
Bosker,  a  Portland,  Oregon,  journalist, 
internist  and  emergency  room  physician. 

The  twice  weekly  column,  “On  the 
Pulse”,  is  planned  as  a  critical  and  gutsy 
feature  addressing  many  medical 
issues — especially  the  scientific,  politic¬ 
al-economical  and  medical  factors  of 
health  and  disease. 

Dr.  Bosker,  30,  is  a  magna  cum  laude. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  an  honors  in  biology 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  honors  in  medicine  from  Washing¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Medicine;  and  a 
diplomate  of  the  America  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine. 


Dr.  Gideon  Bosker 


Dr.  Bosker  and  his  food  editor  wife, 
Karen  Gail  Brooks,  are  authors  of  a  new 
book  “The  Global  Kitchen”,  a  nutrition 
and  health  look  at  recipes  from  15  countr¬ 
ies.  It  is  published  by  Andrews  and 
McMeel.  The  doctor  recently  was 
appointed  editor  for  Prentice  Hall/Brady 
of  a  series  of  books  on  internal  and 
emergency  medicine. 

Linking  writing  interests  with  his 
medical  work.  Dr.  Bosker  has  written 
articles  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  currently  writes 
a  medical  column  for  Willamette  Week  in 
Portland  and  City  Paper  in  Baltimore. 

From  the  standpoint  of  newspaper 
journalism.  Dr.  Bosker  considers  his  col¬ 
umn  approach  a  medical-cum-political 
voice  on  which  the  public,  the  media  and 
policymakers  can  depend  for  analysis  of 
contemorary  health  issues. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

That  grouchy  fat  cat  “Garfield”,  who 
now  appears  in  more  than  950  newspap¬ 
ers,  adds  another  chapter  this  month  to 
his  cartoon  career  which  began  only 
several  years  ago. 
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Cartoonist  Jim  Davis  and  Ballantine 
Books  are  releasing  the  fourth  original 
paperback  in  the  Garfield  series  titled 
“Garfield  Weighs  In.” 

Last  November,  Jim  Davis  made 
publishing  history  when  he  became  the 
first  author  to  have  three  titles — 
“Garfield  at  Large,”  “Garfield  Gains 
Weight,”  amd  “Garfield  Bigger  than 
Life,”  simultaneously  on  The  New  York 
Times  Paperback  Best  Sellers.  Davis  is 
still  there  on  the  list  with  the  trio  of  books 
as  of  March  14. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  has 
brought  back  Kevin  Fagan's  comic  strip 
“Drabble”  after  cries  of  “Bring  Drabble 
back”  were  heard  from  readers. 

Rob  Austin,  associate  managing  editor 
for  the  Canadian  newspaper,  admitted, 
“We  dropped  ‘Drabble’  purely  for  space 
reasons.  We’ve  been  cutting  back 
throughout  the  whole  paper,  and  we  real¬ 
ly  didn’t  realize  that  ‘Drabble’  was  all  that 
popular.” 

Austin  said  the  Spectator,  one  of  the 
first  to  buy  the  strip  in  1979,  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  number  of  calls  and  letters 
of  protest  from  angry  students  at  McMas- 
ter  University  in  Ontario. 

Last  year,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  the  Van  Nuys  Daily  News  both  drop¬ 
ped  the  United  Feature  Syndicate  comic 
strip  and  then  made  reinstatement  after 
outpourings  of  calls  and  letters  from  high 
school  and  college  readers. 

♦  *  * 

Beginning  April  4,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  starts  distribution  of 
Chases’  Calendar,  a  daily  source  of 
entertaining  and  offbeat  information  list¬ 
ing  holidays,  traditional  observances, 
ethnic  days  and  seasonal  events. 

Chases’  Calendar  by  William  and 
Helen  Chase  has  been  listing  daily  events 
for  25  years.  The  almanac  was  created  to 
fill  the  need  for  a  reliable  source  of 
information  on  various  celebrations  com¬ 
memorating  special  events  around  the 
world. 

The  syndicate  will  expand  and  update 
the  listings  in  the  book  version  of  the 
calendar.  Writers  Alan  and  Connie  Mac- 
Leese  are  selecting  items  for  the  syndi¬ 
cated  version  which  each  day  will  give 
approximately  five  items  commemorat¬ 
ing  that  day  in  history.  There  is  at  least 
one  day  for  everyone — a  National 
Excuses  Week  and  a  National  Grouch 
Day.  In  addition  to  wry  entries,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fetes  are  included  with  information 
about  their  origin  and  evolution  through 
the  years. 


The  National  Cartoonists  Society  will 
stage  its  36th  annual  Reuben  Awards  Din¬ 
ner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
April  19.  Sharing  the  stage  spotlight  will 
be  the  winner  of  the  “Reuben”  as  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year  and  12  cartoonists 
voted  best  in  12  categories. 

The  celebration  theme  is  “Milton 
Caniff — His  75th  Year.”  Caniff  is  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  cartoonists’  soci¬ 
ety. 

♦  4c  * 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  nine-part  series  aimed  at  sum¬ 
mer  shape-ups  for  newspaper  readers. 
The  series  is  by  Dr.  Art  Mollen,  who 
writes  the  R  &  T  column  “The  Art  of 
Feeling  Good”,  three  a  week.  The  series 
is  offered  free  to  papers  starting  the  reg¬ 
ular  column  now,  but  is  available  alone  at 
a  series  fee. 

Dr.  Mollen  spends  his  day  attending  to 
his  practice  and  duties  as  director  and 
founder  of  the  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Physical  Fitness  Institute  in  Phoenix.  The 
doctor  is  a  marthon  runner  and  physical 
fitness  expert  whom  Phoenix  Gazette 
sportswriter.  Max  Siebel,  calls  the  “Billy 
Graham  of  Jogging.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Syndicated  financial  columnist,  Sylvia 
Porter,  has  prepared  a  a  package  of  finan¬ 
cial  advice  organized  month-by-month 
for  publication  in  August  by  Andrews  and 
McMeel,  the  publishing  arm  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  which  distributes  her 
newspaper  column. 

Titled  “Sylvia  Porter’s  Financial 
Almanac  for  1983”,  it  provides  a  12- 
month  appointment  book  and  financial 
record  keeper  for  easy  use  in  spiral  bind¬ 
ing. 

Each  month  features  a  buyer’s  guide, 
tax  tip,  investment  guide  and  a  chapter, 
“Now  Is  the  Time  .  .  .” 

Porter  is  also  author  of  the  best-selling 
“Sylvia  Porter’s  New  Money  Book  for 
the  ’80s’’  and  “Sylvia  Porter’s  1982 
Income  Tax  Book.” 

«  «  ♦ 

Jay  A.  Brown,  editor  of  Cineman 
Syndicate  of  Middletown,  N.Y.,  has 
completed  a  new  trade  paperback,  “Rat¬ 
ing  the  Movies”  which  contains  more 
than  2,500  capsule  reviews  of  major  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  from  the  30s  to  the  present. 
He  says  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  subscri¬ 
bers  to  pay  tv,  buyers  and  renters  of  films 
on  video  cassettes  and  video  discs  as  well 
as  general  tv.  The  films  are  rated,  with 
additional  information  including  mention 
of  major  stars.  The  book  to  be  published 
by  Publications  International  of  Skokie, 
Ill.,  will  include  some  300  movie  stills. 
Brown  anticipates  it  will  be  in  the  book¬ 
stores  by  early  summer. 

Cineman  now  syndicates  movie  in¬ 
formation  to  60  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 
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NYT  Productions  to  package  tv  programs 


A  new  program  unit  to  operate  as  part 
of  the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  headed  by  Sam  Summerlin 
has  been  formed  to  package  cable  tv  and 
television  programs.  The  unit,  NYT  Pro¬ 
ductions,  will  utilize  the  special  resources 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Times  Com¬ 
pany  affiliates. 

Edward  W.  Harbert  II  has  been 
appointed  executive  producer  of  the 
operation.  His  background  includes 
films,  television  programming,  tv  com¬ 
mercial  production,  and  publishing.  Har¬ 
bert  began  working  with  MGM  Studios  in 
Culver  City  in  1946  as  a  press  agent  and 
later  a  screen  writer.  He  joined  NBC-tv 
as  a  senior  manager  on  the  Tonight  Show 
in  1953,  subsequently  moving  to  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  in  1956  as  director  of  program 


development  for  television  and  radio. 

Harbert  went  to  publishing  with  The 
Hearst  Corporation  and  then  joined  The 
Times  Company  in  1976.  He  developed  tv 
and  radio  programs  for  Golf  Digest  and 
Tennis  magazines  and  was  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  sports  marketing  arm 
of  the  company. 

Summerlin,  who  has  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  more  than  40  television 
documentaries,  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  as  a  domestic  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  bureau  chief  and  later  as 
deputy  editor  of  AP’s  World  Services. 

Summerlin  was  named  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  president  of  The  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation  in 
December  of  1979. 


Syndicates 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 


Scott  Smith 


A  weekly  cartoon  strip  about  a  small 
town  attorney  and  his  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  before  the  bench  is  offered  by  Fea¬ 
ture  Associates  of  San  Rafael,  California. 

The  strip,  “O’Malley’s  Law’’,  is  drawn 
by  Scott  Smith,  presently  a  court  reporter 
with  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald.  Smith 
also  draws  some  editorial  and  sports  car¬ 
toons  for  the  newspaper. 

The  reporter/cartoonist  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  over  30  years.  He 
published  three  weekly  newspapers  for 
nine  years,  eventually  selling  out  to 


escape  the  pressure  and  long  hours. 
While  doing  a  stint  with  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  as  a  bureau  chief,  he  also  contrib¬ 
uted  a  daily  comic  strip  to  the  newspaper. 

Smith  is  now  covering  the  State  Capitol 
for  the  Herald  and  his  cartoon  lawyer 
O’Malley  is  struggling  with  the  bench  and 
winning  cases.  Smith  uses  gentle  humor 
about  the  bar,  bench,  law  and  the  people 
O’Malley  represents  in  the  rural  town  of 
Goshen  City,  pop.  102.  The  lawyer  usual¬ 
ly  is  pitted  against  another  main  char¬ 
acter,  “Judge  Plenny.’’ 

Feature  Associates  report  that  some 
papers  are  running  “O’Malley’s  Law”  on 
their  police  report  page,  and  others  on  a 
news  page,  and  another  slot  is  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  or  legal  notices. 

*  ♦  « 

Pultizer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  Pat 
Oliphant’s  famed  penguin  character  Punk 
has  been  introduced  into  greeting  card 
humor  by  Recycled  Paper  Products  of 
Chicago.  The  firm  began  offering  a  line  of 
30  Oliphant  cards  in  late  January. 

The  firm’s  vicepresident,  Mike  Reiser, 
characterized  Oliphant’s  greeting  card 
approach  as  “wry,  not  pointed  or  acidic. 
His  cards  will  convey  a  sense  of  humor. 
They’ll  be  general  not  political.” 


Syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  Jack 
Ohman  moves  his  home  newspaper  base 
to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  from  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  on  May  3. 

The  editorial  cartoon  post  has  been 
vacant  at  the  Free  Press  since  Frank  Wil¬ 
liams  retired  in  1978.  In  announcing  Oh- 
man’s  arrival  date,  editor  Joe  Stroud 
wrote  in  his  column  this  week  that  the 
post  had  been  deliberately  left  open  while 
he  experimented  with  page  design  and  the 
use  of  illustrations.  “As  the  experiment 
progressed,  I  concluded  we  were  missing 
something  in  not  having  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  our  own.” 

Stroud  told  Free  Press  readers  that 
Ohman  would  “add  bite  and  range”  to 
the  newspaper’s  commentary.  Stroud 
used  a  “sampler”  of  Ohman’s  recent 
work  as  further  introduction. 

Ohman’s  five-a-week  syndicated  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  are  with  Tribune  Co.  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Last  summer,  the  21 -year-old  car¬ 
toonist  took  over  Jeff  MacNelly’s  edito¬ 
rial  cartooning  clients  when  MacNelly 
decided  to  concentrate  on  his  comic  strip 
“Shoe”  for  the  time  being.  MacNelly  re¬ 
cently  took  up  editorial  cartooning  again 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Maine  daily  tests 
Canadian  court  curb 

An  American  reporter  was  charged 
March  3  with  breaking  a  Canadian  court 
order  prohibiting  publication  of  pretrial 
testimony. 

Beurmond  Banville,  bureau  chief  in 
Madawaska.  Me.,  for  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  was  scheduled  to  reappear  in  pro¬ 
vincial  court  in  Edmundston  April  8  to 
enter  a  plea. 

He  was  charged  after  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  his  account  of  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  for  a  St.  Leonard,  New  Brunswick 
man  accused  of  murder. 

Provincial  Court  Judge  George  Perusse 
had  banned  publication  of  evidence  from 
the  pretrial  hearing,  a  common  court 
practice  in  Canada.  The  News  ran  Banvil- 
le’s  story  February  16,  reasoning  a  Cana¬ 
dian  rule  of  prior  restraint  did  not  apply  to 
an  American  publication. 

When  the  story  appeared,  Perusse  held 
that  the  sale  of  the  paper  in  Edmundston. 
N.B.,  and  other  Canadian  communities 
was  tantamount  to  publication  in  this 
country. 

The  case  has  prompted  a  strong  protest 
by  the  Washington-based  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  lYess. 

The  committee,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  embassy  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig,  said  Banville’s  trial 
could  severely  damage  news-media  rela¬ 
tions  across  the  U.S.-Canada  border. 

The  preliminary  hearing  was  for 
Samuel  Gagnon,  2 1 ,  charged  with  murder 
in  the  New  Year’s  Eve  death  of  Evelyn 
Dube,  80. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 

GENERAL 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  AUTO  CARE,  weekly,  time- 
y.  understandable;  running  3  years;  a  circula- 
:ion.  lineage  plus;  samples,  information;  Bill's 
;:ar  Care,  27/6  Topic  Hills  Dr.  Cincinnati  OH 
45211;  (513)  922-2409. 

OVER  100  FEATURES;  Cartoons,  puzzles, 
humor,  info,  kids:  some  daily.  Big  catalog  $3 
refundable  with  order.  DBI.  17700  Western 
69e.  Gardena  CA  90248. 

MONEY 

EDITORIALS 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY”-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan,  1802  S 
13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITORIALS.  Concise,  lively, 
versatile.  Like  having  an  extra  staff  member  for 
only  $10  per  week.  Written  by  experienced  edi¬ 
tor.  Free  samples.  Massey  Editorial  Service. 
Ill  Ashvwxth  Dr.  Becklev  WV  25801. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

GARDENING 

BOOST  READERSHIP,  advertising!  Award¬ 
winning.  illustrated,  weekly  gardening  tips. 
MASSON.  Box  66.  Needham  MA  02192. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebraties  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDENS  are  booming. 
Readers  want  facts  from  to  seeds  to  serving. 
The  weekly  HAPPY  HARVESTER  column  pub¬ 
lished  in  3  states  is  the  answer.  Free  clips  and 
information:  Granny  Green,  Box  405,  Summit 
AR  72677. 

NOW  RUN  REVIEWS  OF  FILMS  actually  runn¬ 
ing  in  your  city.  Send  me  titles  of  current  and 
upcoming  movies  and  get  reviews  of  length  you 
specify  by  return  mail.  Samples  on  request. 
Also  Oscar  predictions.  Howard  G  Cook,  5555 
East  14th  St,  #528,  Tucson  AZ  85711. 

GENERAL 

CHILDREN  learn  about  nature  through  "Uncle 
Walt's  Animal  Farm"  column  (illustrated).  Free 
samples.  Cinderella  Adventures.  PO  Box  2216. 
Clearbrook  BC  Canada  V2T  3X8. 

PUZZLES 

TINY  TIMES.  A  weekly  Tab  Size  Newspaper  of 
Coloring  features,  puzzles,  riddles  or  Do-It- 
Yourself  for  children  age  5-11.  Dickson- 
Bennett,  Box  265,  St  Joseph  MO  64502  or 
phone  (816)  279-9315. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  REASONABLY  PRICED  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  connection?  We  have  White  House 
and  (>}ngressional  correspondents  and  prepare 
political  profiles  or  general  interest  articles. 
Circulation  boosting  "Evergreen  "  pieces  from 
the  significance  of  military  statues  to  capital 
punishment  on  file.  Is  cable  tv  coming  to  your 
area?  Articles  of  varying  length  on  the  future  of 
cable  tv.  political  implications,  franchising 
scandals,  the  Orwellian  and  privacy  aspects, 
etc.  Will  Halterman,  Editor.  Writers  Unlimited 
Features  Syndicate,  Box  #4391,  Washington 
DC  20912;  (202)  723-1715. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS— MIAMI  HERALD.  DALLAS 
NEWS,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  San  Antonio.  Yaki¬ 
ma,  Pontiac  etc.  7th  year.  National  award  says, 
"concise,  entertaining,  solid  writing  skills, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge."  240  Heming¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal,  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 

MAKE  A  DATE! 

The  place  where  the  elite  meet 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
Select  the  issues  best  suited  for  you  to  arrange  appoint¬ 
ments  at: 

ANPA — April  26-28  (San  Francisco) 

ASNE — May  4-7  (Chicago) 

INPA — May  2-5  (San  Francisco) 

ANPA/Rl — June  19-23  (Dallas) 

Use  the  order  form  in  this  issue  to  reserve  your  space 
NOW!  Make  E&P  your  ‘hotline’  to  the  people  you’ve 
been  trying  to  meet. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2PM  (EST) 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FORMER  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  EXECU-  j 
TIVE  offers  amazing  opportunity.  Own  a  TV  | 
News  Magazine.  Earn  $50-75,000 -k  yearly.  | 
$12,000  total  investment.  (212)  243-6800.  | 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 

MAJORITY  interest  in  a  Midwest  county's  larg-  1 
est  newspaper  for  sale  to  person  with  strong  i 
salesiwriting  background  for  small  down  pay-  ' 
ment.  Newspaper  is  experiencing  circulation  j 
and  advertising  growth  despite  competition. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  and  details  of  i 
financial  capabilities  to  Box  3872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office" 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654 

Office  (913)  877-3407 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonheld  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

THE  MIDWEST 

BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Box  212.  Galva  IL  61434 

Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers -Our  only  business 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  management  skills,  revenues, 
employee  productivity  and  control  expenses. 
33  years  experience  with  Park.  Thomson.  Co¬ 
pley,  Horvitz. 

Contact:  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B.  RRl,  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

JAMES  M  ADKINS,  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way,  Parker  CO  80134. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AWARD-WINNING  weekly  in  national  resort 
area;  Zone  9;  moneymaker  for  your  newspaper 
group;  $300,000;  Box  3978,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  4  CO,  INC 

1511  K  St.  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly.  $25,000  down. 
City  20.000,  county  67,000,  retail  $151  mil¬ 
lion.  Absentee  owned  chain  daily  competition. 
Production  plant  close  by.  Bill  Berger,  Associ¬ 
ated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin  TX  78703;  (512)  476-3950. 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

11  Mam  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)481-8562 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St,  Richmond  VA  23220.  804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

GET  THEM 

THE  BUSINESS! 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY,  full  plant,  4-unit 
Community,  Compugraphic,  gross  near 
$300,000.  $325,0(50,  25%  down,  10  years, 
11%. 

MISSOURI  DAILY,  shoppers,  gross 
$1,690,000,  assets  $1.8  million.  $2.25  mil¬ 
lion  includes  real  estate.  Cash  flow  $300,000. 
$500,000  down,  terms. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  full  plant  with  3-unit  web. 
Compugraphic.  gross  $875,000.  profitable. 
$1.5  million  asset  sale,  terms. 

ZONE  8,  MOUNTAIN  STATE  suburban,  7-unit 
Community,  newcomposingequipment.  profit- 
'  able.  Gross  $1,755  million.  $2  million.  25% 

1  down,  10  years,  11%  interest. 

;  KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weeklies 
i  with  plant,  3-unit  web,  excellent  cash  flow  on 

I  $750,000  volume.  $1.1  million,  $300,0()0 
]  down,  12  years,  11%  interest. 

For  information,  please  contact 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO 

I  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  SO  NEW  YORK.  N  Y. 
Postage  will  be  paid  by 

Editor  A  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


5500  CIRCULATION  COUNTY-SEAT  weekly  in 
southwest  Illinois  and  companion  shopper.  Full 
plant,  including  4-unit  web  offset.  No  local 
competition.  Gross  $460,000  in  1981.  Can  be 
bought  at  less  than  gross.  $130,000  down. 
Serious  buyers  only! 

GREAT  POTENTIAL  in  these  twin  Indiana 
weeklies.  One  on  beautiful  lake  city.  Absentee 
owners  wish  out.  $60,000  gross  in  1981. 
$55,000  with  liberal  terms. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  FEAR  COMPETITION  you  can 
buy  this  Illinois  county-seat  weekly  far  less  than 
gross  of  over  $200,000.  Property  includes 
additional  small  weekly.  College  town. 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 


GROWING  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY.  $170,000 
gross  in  1981.  Terms.  Financial  information 
requested.  Box  3934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING,  respected.  7200  weekly  must  be 
sold  immediately.  1981  gross  180,000.  Ad- 
(udicated.  Composition  included.  Low  down. 
Make  reasonable  offer.  Located  in  Paradise 
Coastal  area  of  Laguna  Beach,  California.  Call 
(714)  673-1330  after  6pm  (Pacific  time). 


MARYLAND  PAID  CIRCULATION  weekly,  rea¬ 
sonably  close  to  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
plus  bi-weekly  free  circulation  leisure  activity 
newspaper  serving  4-county,  heavily  travelled 
area.  Price  of  $100,000  for  package.  Com- 
pugraphic  equipment  included,  far  below 
annual  volume.  WB  Grimes  Co.  Inc.  1511  KSt, 
NW.  Washington  DC  20005. 


PRACTICALLY  RECESSION-PROOF 
National  Blue  Ribbon  Weekly  Newspaper  in 
Mid-Atlantic  boom  area.  Doing  more  than  $300 
thousand  gross.  Usual  asking  price  and  terms. 
COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  histone  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore.  One  of  the  few  remaining  150- 
year-old  newspapers  priced  right  for 
development. 

Confidential  information  to  reliable  inquirers. 
Edwin  0  Meyer,  Licensed  Broker,  Suite  lOl-E, 
300  W  Franklin,  Richmond  VA  23220;  (804) 
643-7816. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  own  highly  profitable 
Zone  9  unopposed  weekly.  Ideal  "mom  and 
pop"  set  up  in  beautiful  area.  $77.0(X)  with 
terms  possible.  Call  (707)  983-6752. 


SMALL  southern  California  area  weekly. 
Established  58  years.  Available  for  immediate 
sale.  Great  opportunity  and  potential  for 
individual  or  chain.  Box  3983,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COUPLE  want  profitable  weekly  in  southern 
New  York,  Ckjnnecticut,  New  Jersey.  Box  399 1 . 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  with  drive,  ambition 
and  capital,  wants  partnership  in  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


I'LL  TRADE  MY  4.5  ACRES  in  a  Wyoming  resort 
town  for  your  $250M  weekly  or  as  down  pay¬ 
ment  for  up  to  $800M  property.  City  limits, 
commercial  or  residential  zoned.  Great  tax 
advantages  in  trading.  (307)  864-9481  eve¬ 
nings. 


SINGLE  NEWSPAPER  or  group  operation,  non¬ 
suburban,  grossing  minimum  $10  million 
annually  for  specific  buyer.  We  are  aiding  in 
search.  Replies  held  confidential,  will  respond 
immediately.  Please  contact: 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO 

Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KSM207,  (913) 
381-8280. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  TV  FACTS  franchise  established  4 
years.  Investment  returned  in  6  months.  PO 
Box  3063,  Tallahassee  FL  32303. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  seeking 
capital.  Five-year  track  record,  high  quality  and 
imminent  profits  offer  unique  investment 
acquisition.  Contact  Publisher.  Box  35220. 
Tucson  AZ  85740;  (602)  297-0918. 


TV  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  in  Tampa  Bay 
area  of  Florida.  Some  are  franchises  and  others 
are  not.  $10,000-$50.000.  Good  terms.  Cen¬ 
tury  21-l^iority  Properties,  5455  4th  St,  N,  St 
Petersburg  FL  33703.  Contact  Pam  Anthony. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500, OCX).  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

ARE  WHOLE  CATEGORIES  OF 
ADVERTISERS  MISSING  IN 
YOUR  AD  PAGES? 

Food  stories?  Realtors?  Auto  dealers?  Well 
thought-out  strategy  can  break  the  log-iam. 
Proven  ways  to  break  the  iceberg  of  resistance. 
You  increase  profit  and  equity  fast.  Send  a  copy 
of  your  shopper  and  tell  me  wur  problem.  Estil 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr.  Dunedin  FL  33528 
or  phone  (813)  733-1678. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3  40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
5.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 

1.  per  issue  2  weeks — $2  50  per  line,  per  issue. 

per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3.  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $4  50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Circulation  Problems??? 
CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS-(617)  438-7922 
FOR  RESULTS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


NO  NEWSPAPER  IS  TOO  LARGE  or  too  small 
for  our  organization  to  give  your  circulation 
figure  a  boost.  Over  18  years  experience  in 
telemarketing.  Use  the  BEST  and  it  will  cost 
you  LESS.  Write  or  call:  Campbell  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  3864  Center  Rd.  #10C.  Brunswick  OH 
44212;  (216)  225-7440  or  (216)  467-3554. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  SPECIALISTS— Tel-Sel, 
Inc.  IS  currently  producing  thousands  of  veri¬ 
fied  sales  for  our  client  newspapers  and  have 
done  so  for  years.  (609)  346-0180. 


THE  NUMBERS  GAME 

(Weeklies  and  Dailies) 

If  you  want  quanity  call  the  rest  . .But  if  you 
want  QUANITY  and  QUALITY  call  the  best!!! 
Specializing  in  weeklies  and  mid-sized  dailies. 
Call  CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS.  James  M 
$cutellaro.  (617)  438-7922  (serving  all 
Zones). 


TELEPHONE  SALES  SPECIALISTS 
Circulation  Marketing  Promotions  and  Tel-Sel. 
Inc.  are  currently  producing  thousands  of  var- 
ified  orders  for  our  client  newspapers.  For  a 
program  tailored  to  your  needs,  call  Phil  Pfef- 
fer,  (609)  346-0180. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  m  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  tor  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis, 
development  and  establishing  in-house  pro¬ 
grams.  Call  (703)  955-2638. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


CAUSTIC,  ACERBIC.  Satiric,  Curmudgeonly. 
Editor's  Revenge  is  a  monthly  memorandum  on 
the  use.  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  America.  $6  yearly.  Box  262.  Morris 
Plains  NJ  07950. 


INK  RECOVERY 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


INCREASE  LINAGE  REVENUE! 
Newspaper  Research  at  Cost  Effective  Prices. 
PLUS  the  marketing  tools  needed  to  stimulate 
your  salesforce.  References  and  brochure  upon 
request. 

CONSUMER  DATA,  319  Clematis.  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33401.  Call  collect.  (305)  655- 
0926. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Newspager  II  camera.  Image 
reversing  mirror.  Housing.  Maximum  line  nega- 
tive-24'’x24'’.  Maximum  reduction-90%.  Max¬ 
imum  enlargement- 110%.  Wilham  Colbert. 
Chicago  Sun  Times.  401  N  Wabash.  Chicago  IL 
60^;  (312)  321-2047. 


FOR  SALE— PAWO  direct  image  color  enlarger- 
camera  size  up  to  30x40  with  all  lenses  and 
screens.  Nearly  new  can  be  seen  running. 
Priced  to  sell.  Call  Mr  Stuart.  (212)241-1600 
or  write  Box  4003.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer  'Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED.  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redorxlo  Beach  CA  90278 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


200  COIN  TUBES,  iLi"  in  diameter.  8  ”  long 
with  locks  and  keys.  Can  be  secured  to  any  wire 
newspaper  rack.  $1.50  each.  Interested  part¬ 
ies  contact  John  Szaynowski.  MCP  Inc.  100  N 
7th  $t.  Ste  3(X).  Minneapolis  MN  55^3. 


COMPUTERS 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Used  DEC  or  CFI  computer  equipment.  Re¬ 
spond  to  Box  3995.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  business  and  circula- 
txm  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS. 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations  vary¬ 
ing  from  10.000  to  300.000.  Call  collect  for 
more  information  (913)  381-1109,  or  write 
CDS,  Inc.  c/o  Sun  Publications.  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 


IF  YOU’VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
bookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensively.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  small  to  medium  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  operations  which  runs  on 
Radio  Shack  Model  II  microcomputer.  It  has 
nine  posting  categories,  including:  display, 
classified  display,  regular  classified,  legal,  job 
printing,  web  printing,  other  and  receipts.  The 
program  is  very  "user  friendly."  You  don't  need 
a  degree  in  computer  science  to  operate  it.  It 
calculates  service  charges  and  prepares  ite¬ 
mized  statements  tor  end  of  month  billing, 
including  individual  statements  needed  for 
coop  reimbursement.  The  program  generates 
over  35  information-packed  reports,  and  over¬ 
all.  IS  an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  Fora 
brochure  describing  the  program  in  detail, 
write:  The  Chiefland  Citizen.  Drawer  980. 
Chiefland  FL  32626.  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at 
(904)  493-4796. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Don  White  (716)  631-8220. 


MEDIA  CONSULTANT 

HEIGHTEN  EDITORIAL  QUALITY  and  survival 
capacity.  Revealing  evaluations,  imperative  re¬ 
commendations  from  19-yearcuratoroftheori- 
ginal  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards.  JH  Jaffe 
Associates.  Box  3%7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulate  Your  Jobs.  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  £iP  Classifieds 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  1(X)22.  Please  be 
selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an 
ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manila  envelope. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE.  Spare  parts  tor  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  Ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
Hoe  color  convertible  balloons 
Hoe  color  convertible  folders 
Hoe  colormatic  press,  8  units  and  3:2  folder 
Hoe  color  convertible  press,  8  units  and  2:1 
folder 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC, 
(213)257-7557 


21  >/5"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22^4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscillating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 
223/4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  V15A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 


6  units  2  folders,  1972 

Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  SC  folders, 
1977-1979  vintage.  Two  units  never  used. 
Priced  under  $300M,  for  quick  sale.  Available 
now. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  SN  U-892,  Mfg 
1971. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
SN  U-725,  reconditioned,  available  for 
•mmediate  delivery. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with 
roll  arms  Also  Urbanite  folders  complete  with 
upper  former  and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 

SC,  4  units,  1971. 

Suburban  1500,  4  units,  1973, 

Urbanite,  6  units,  2  3-colors,  1968-72. 
Community  6-web  folders. 

Community  and  Suburban  units. 

HARRIS  VISA,  6  units,  balloon.  1977. 

V22,  5  units,  remanufactured. 

V25,  8  units,  3  folders  1977-78. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

845,  6  units.  1970. 

1650,  4  units,  1980. 

JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25,  RBC2  folders. 
BUTLER  4042-15  and  MEG  D200  auto¬ 
splicers. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS— N845, 4  WP  units,  RBC2  folder  with 
1/^  fold,  new  1974,  used  for  50,000  daily 
circulation.  4  Martin  Splicers.  Mechanically 
and  price  better  that  other  845's  in  the  market 
at  present. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  V-15A,  4  units.  1971. 

Harris  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  845,  6  units.  23  9/16". 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  Upper  former.  1974. 
CX)ttrell  V-25,  •/«  and  >/5  folder, 

Goss  Oimmunity  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  V*  folders. 

Goss  4.  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  3/4",  45  W. 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-22  5  units. 

Harris  845,  223/4,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  223/4". 

Harris  V-25  8  units. 

Color  King  8  units  KJ-6,  1977. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com- 
I  plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MERGANTHALER  PACER  36"  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units.  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Two  6  unit  Goss  Urbanite  including  pasters, 
silicone  applicators,  ribbon  decks,  Muller  259 
stacker,  Count-O-Veyors,  water  systems  etc. 
Alsoall  related  plateroom  equipment  and  spare 
parts.  Call  (201)  773-1067  tor  further 
information. 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  173/b"x24i/S"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


5  UNIT  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 
4  unit  Harris  V-25,  JF25 
Harris  845,  4  units,  22V4".4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

EImvrood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


6-UNIT  Daily  King  I,  1971,  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drive.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V15C.  like  new.  installed 
October.  1979,  must  sell  immediately-save 
$100,000. 

2,  3  and  4  unit  Goss  (immunity,  recondition¬ 
ed.  grease  lub. 

(^immunity  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King,  KJ6,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King.  KJ8.  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May.  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


COLOR  KING  2  unit  web  offset  press,  with  roll 
stands,  folder,  rollers  and  miscellaneous  parts. 
$35,000:  Goss  Community  oil  bath  4  unit  web 
press  with  folder  and  accessories.  $130,000: 
Western  Gear  sheeter,  dateliner.  serial  number 
67-986,  22V4"x36",  $20,000.  (415)  626- 
7020. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE 
Designed  ^  a  publisher  for  the  Radio  Shack 
computer.  lYints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  tear- 
sheet  reports.  Handles  interest  charges,  calcu¬ 
lates  rates  and  allows  month-end  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  Retains  6-month  detail  for  1000 
customers.  Both  software  and  hardware  for 
under  $13,000.  Call  or  write  for  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Publisher,  Control  Systems.  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  (715)  526-6188.  TO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl.  54166, 


NEWSPAPER  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  developed  by 
a  multi-faceted  publisher  to  handle  all  types  of 
receivables  from  invoicing  to  statement  genera¬ 
tion.  Fully  capable  with  our  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  accounts  payable  programs.  Sales 
analysis,  aging  and  service.  Charge  calcula¬ 
tions  are  all  supported.  Requires  Radio  Shack 
Model  II.  Programs  can  be  modified  to  meet 
your  needs  and  size  requirements.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Tidwell.  Critten¬ 
den  Publishing  Co,  TO  Box  459,  W  Memphis 
AR  72301;  (501)  735-1010. 


MAILROOM 


BALDWIN  105Counto-0-Veyor,  like  new,  used 
very  little.  $8000.  Available  immediately.  (^11 
Richard  (904)  567-5639. 


DIDDE  GLASER.  3-station  inserter.  $14,500. 
Didde  Glaser.  5-station  inserter,  $19,500. 
Both  machines  in  excellent  condition.  (^11 
Dick.  (414)  784-0110. 


FOR  SALE:  CUTTING  MACHINE  cut  Kraft  roll 
to  size  and  affixes  North  South  address  labels  to 
individual  sheets.  Newspapers  or  Magazines 
are  then  wrapped  and  maiM.  For  information 
phone  Hy  Surchin  in  New  York  collect  at  (516) 
667-0200:  outside  New  York  toll  tree  (800) 
645-5240. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 


IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
unit,  in  excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  (617)  481-8562. 


MULLER  AND  MARTINI  Model  227E,  2  into  1 
inserter  for  sale.  Excellent  condition.  New  cost 
$47,5(X),  your  cost  $29,950.  For  information 
call  Obie  Lee  (713)  526-2693. 


MULLER  MARTINI  231  Counter  Stacker  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associates. 
(617)481-8562. 


NEW  SHERIDAN  inserter  Model  NP848  with 
8MS  hoppers  and  double  delivery.  Excellent 
condition  with  less  than  10  hours  operating 
time.  Fully  guaranteed.  Available  immediately. 
Significant  cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Muller  227  inserter. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stacker 
Ferag  H500  (Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  5  knife  trimmer. 

Baum  quarter  folder. 

Guilmont  quarter  folder. 

Saxmayer  tying  machine. 

Signode  ML2EE  tying  machine. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker 
Cutler  Hammer  spare  parts. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Kirk  Rudy  equipment,  quarter  folders,  insert¬ 
ers.  labelers. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Mam  St..  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)481-8562 


STEPPER,  1-5  Hopper,  800  series  fold  and 
tyer,  1-3  Hopper,  800  series  fold  and  tyer,  1-2 
Hopper.  800  series  fold  and  tyer.  1  quarter  fold 
inserter,  2  bagging  attachments.  1  shoot 
delivery  conveyor.  Will  deliver  toany  area  within 
a  500  mile  radius  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  and 
tram  your  people  to  operate.  Wiley  M  Arnold. 
(901)  345-8000  or  (601)  368-9774. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 

DUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Sottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Sutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUQUIK,  price  $525, 
LogE  line  1 7  (new  $4995,  will  sell  tor  $2750); 
AB  Dick  350,  $3500:  Brown  18x23  camera 
(needs  some  work).  $500  or  best  offer;  Com- 
puWriter  junior,  best  offer;  Compugraphic 
2961,  best  offer;  Compugraphic  72C)0.  best 
offer;  Ludlow  and  approximately  5  typefaces, 
best  offer.  Call  (314)  364-2468,  ext  24. 

TELEPHONE  CALL  SEQUENCER  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Automation  Electronics  Corp, 
includes  lapse  time  counter.  Only  6  months 
old.  Ideal  for  controlling  and  monitoring  tele¬ 
phone  traffic  m  circulation  and'or  classified. 
Will  sell  at  bargain  price.  Call  Ortman,  (408) 
646-4319. 

NEWSPRINT 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy'Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Excess  inventory  tonage  in  various  web  sizes 
can  be  shipped  by  rail  or  truck.  Call  (201)  773- 
1067  for  further  information. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961TL.  2961HS.  spare 
parts,  reader.  12  fonts,  2  keyboards.  $3400. 
Wayne  Gay,  (501)  425-3133. 

COMPSTAN 

The  Original  Phototype  Specialist 

Under  $10,000 

APS  4.  $9800;  2414  CG.  $7900;  7500  CG. 
$9000;  Unisetters,  $5500-$6500;  AM  510 
w/504,  $6500. 

Under  $5000 

PS  Micro  MK  III.  $3500;  Comp  II.  $2500: 
Computape,  $2500;  4961  TL,  $1800; 
ExecuWriter,  $2500;  CG  7200,  $1800;  Star 
191,  new,  $1500;  2961  HS.  $1500. 

Under  $1000 

Star  191,  $950;  2961  TL.  $800;  P6  MK  II, 
$900;  P16  MK  1,  $600;  VIP  1-Drum.  $950. 
Input 

Greenies  64-code.  $200;  Autotapes.  $400; 
VS,  $800;  AKI  9100,  $800;  Star  Autoperfs, 
$500;  VS  3208,  $1500;  MlOO,  $950;  CIT 
70.  $700;  AM  430,  $500;  AM  435,  $800; 
Harris  2200,  $2000,  m  lot. 

Parts  Ciepartment 

PS  Disks,  $50  and  up;  motors.  $100;  lenses. 
$75;  BRPE  punches,  $100;  Shafstall  readers. 
$50;  new  Royton  punches,  $199;  Muffin  fan, 
$35;  P16  memory,  $300;  Remex  readers, 
$300;  Ektamatic  processor.  $100;  Mohr 
pumps.  $25;  CG  readers.  $200.  Rebuilding 
service,  call  for  quotes. 

Walter,  Jeff,  Jay  Stanton 

24  hours,  7  days  a  week 

Box  1620 

Seabrook  NH  03874 
(603)  778-0106 

COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Comp  IV  HR 
$5500;  Comp  II  $2300;  Comp  1  with  strips 
$1500;  Edit  7500  LR  $8000,  Edit  7700  LR 
$11,000;  Edit  7900  with  spare  parts  kit 
$10,500.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729- 
2858. 

72001  WITH  S/S,  half  font  switch,  spare  parts 
kit  and  fonts.  Latest  model.  First  $2500  takes 
it.  (609)  235-7614. 

LASER  typesetting  in  your  future.  OimpStan 
consulting  division.  Save  thousands.  (603] 
778-0106, 

MICROSTOR  SYSTEM,  including  1251  Mic- 
rostors,  1420  and  CompuEdit  terminals  to 
3300  Typesetter,  $49,500.  Call  ober/graphics 
for  details,  (617)682-1139. 

TYPESETTING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  Mfg  1979,  6  unit  with  SC 
folder.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc 

(201)  796-8442 _ Telex  130326 

W*  mev*  iwchlwryl 
■«P  CLAtSIFIIM 
(212)  7S2*70S3 


WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION 

PRESS  PARTS  *  CONVERSION  LABOR 
Reasonable  delivery  time  *  Expert  Installation 
Over  100  Web  Width  Reductions  (>}mpleted 
George  R  Hall.  Inc 
(800)  321-3109 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  20.  1982 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY  i 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN  i 

4  to  6  units  I 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I 

NEWS/EDITORIAL  text-editing  and/or  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  software  prcwrams  tor  use  on  a  digital 
Equipment  Corp  DEC  PDP-1 123  (RT-1 1)  com¬ 
puter  system.  Call  (814)  445-9621  collect. 
Bob  Spochart,  Controller.  Daily  American.  I 

Somerset  PA. 

SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  seen  in  operation.  Reply  to 
Box  3241.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

USED  METAL  VENDING  BOXES 
WITH  ARMORED  HOODS.  WILL  REPAIR. 
MARY  HUSS  (314)  421-6200 

Wl  LL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PR  ICES  for  paper  cutters, 
Philljpsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines:  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters.  Bunn  string  tyers.  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  tree 
(800)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547- 
6200. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  20190 
Ferndale  Ml  48220 

WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required.  8ox  3564.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

CUTLER  HAMMER,  Mark  IV  Counter  Stacker  in 
good  condition.  Reply  to  Box  3665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CUSTOM-BILT  in  line  three-knife  rotary  trim¬ 
mer  tor  Goss  Community  press  with  Suburban 
folder.  Call  Howard  Johnson,  (301)  822-5657. 

FERAG  H  500  (>)unter  Stacker  in  excellent 
condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  operation. 
Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  products  such  as 
TV  Guide  at  press  feeds  up  to  70,000  products 
per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quarter  page  products. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hardware 
(or  software)  that’s  been  sitting  idly 
by.  and  put  it  back  into  production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  particu¬ 
lar  equipment. ..but  we  ll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the  space  it  occu¬ 
pies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  feet  being  lost  in 
storage  of  unused  equipment.  Now 
look  at  the  space  occupied  by  each 
single  piece  of  equipment  on  this 
page!  Space  is  money — hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.55  a 
line  of  our  space!  We  ll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else’s  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

We  move  machinery! 


HELP  WANTED. 


INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  te¬ 
nure  track,  to  advise  four-days-per-week  cam- 


ADVERTISING/PUBLIC  RELATIONS— The 
University  of  Idaho  expects  to  make  a  tenure 


i  pus  newspaper  and  teach  m  an  accredited  trackappbintmentof  one  assistant  professor  to  i 
i  news-editoriai  sequence.  Successful  candidate  teach  in  both  areas  thinning  in  August.  PhD  ! 
I  should  have  a  master's  degree  and  three  to  five  and  professional  experience  desirable.  MA  re-  | 
years  of  newspaper  experience.  Teaching  quir^.  Send  application,  resume,  transcripts  | 
experience  would  be  helpful.  Nine-month  con-  and  names  and  ptK>ne  numbers  of  references  to  i 
tract,  with  possible  summer  employment.  Sal-  reach  Don  H  Coombs.  School  of  Communica-  | 

t  ary  negotiable.  Appointment  effective  with  first  tion.  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow  ID  83842  by  i 
summer  session  in  June.  1982.  or  Fall  semes-  April  16.  An  AA/EO  Employer.  | 

I  ter  in  August.  1982.  Applications  deadline.  _  i 

I  April  15,  1982.  Send  vita,  transcripts,  and  ANGELOSTATEUNIVERSITYseeksastaff per-  I 


three  letters  of  recommendation  tO: 

Dr  Joseph  M  Harper,  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent  OH  44242 


son  for  1982-83  to  teach  12  hours  of  basic  ' 
news-editorial  courses  per  semester,  assist  the  | 
advisor  to  student  publications,  and  provide  > 
academic  advisement  to  journalism  students,  i 
Minimum  of  three  years  successful  pro-  | 


I  Kent  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/  fessional  news-editorial  experience  in  news- 
affirmative  action  employer.  papers  or  broadcast  news,  and  a  minimum  of  a  i 

master  s  degree  required,  PhD  preferred.  Col-  ! 

- iniiRNti  it^M'^Fwri  iQM -  I  '*8®  teaching  experience  in  broadcast  news,  ■ 

.  ■  photography,  or  advertising  highly  desirable. 

I  i  Salary  Competitive  With  industfy  and  Other  State 

'  inrt  c*  ' I*"’  sctiools.  San  Aogelo  is  located  10  tile  Texas  Suo 

I  Belt.  Apphcatiwi  deadline:  April  22,  1982.  ; 

i  (Two-Year  Campus).  Applicants  Address  inquiries  tO:  Dr  Harrison  Youngren,  i 

I  ^  „I  Journalism  Department,  Angelo  State  UnV-  , 

,  sity,  San  Angelo  TX  76909  An  Affirmative  Ac-  ' 

Sala-y  tion/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

,  commensurate  with  rank  and  experience.  Send  1  /  k  7  I 

vita,  tran«ripts.  and  credentials  tO:  John  W  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM— 
English  Department.  Full-time,  10-month  | 
^  !  polition.  Salary  $16,200,  subject  to  the  ' 

A«  '  PeaPi'ne.  A^l  15,  i  availability  of  funding  and  position.  Duties:  : 

®*''*  °PP°rt‘"''‘y  I  teach  couiU  in  the  news-ed^ial  sequence 

employer.  |  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  following — broadcast  . 

iniiDUAi  — tIT — m: - : - : -  I  journalism,  public  relations,  history  and  critic-  ! 

Tenure  track  piKition  as  teis-  I  ism,  or  media  law:  work  with  students  on  cam-  I 
\  °  MA  or  PhD  re-  publications,  supervise  student  interns,  : 

quired.  Print  journalism  experience  essential  i  ^  ^ 


rrmi  juurndiibm  «perience  esseniiai.  gdvise  journalism  majors. 

I,  QUALIFICATIONS:  Master  s  degree  required, 

o  doctorate  in  journalism  or  relied  fidd  pre- 

®®^  fe^ed.  Two  years  experience  in  college-lwl 

*  ®i'’^  i®’'*^f^'®w'i^  ^®*!fli?*  teaching  and  five  years  experience  in  pro- 
interestandcredentialsfileshouldbemailedto  fossmnai  inumahsm 

?Aro°^oT®°^r®’?'’®'T''’‘^‘”?'fi"*°’  Application  deadline:  April  15,  1982.  Send 


Language  and  Literature,  Louisiana  College. 
Pineville  LA  71360.  EOE  AA  Institution. 

I  JOURNALISM  POSITION 

Journalism  Position:  Applications  are  being 
I  accepted  for  a  full-time  tenure-track  position  to 
I  begin  Fall  semester,  1982.  Instructor  or  Assis- 
!  tant  Professor  to  teach  courses  in  reporting, 
news  editing,  magazine  article  writing,  public 


application  letter,  resume  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  tO:  Ms  Robin  Glassman,  Coor¬ 
dinator.  Journalism  Program.  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Ojllege.  501  (irescent  St.  New 
Haven  CT  06515. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY-AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER 


^  n^  eoiung,  magazine  amue  wmng.  j^uMu  ,  uj^jvERSITY  OF  ALASKA-FAIRBANKS 
relations  sur«y  of  mass  i^ia  and  histo^  Department  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
purr^ahsm.  Additional  rKpo^ibilities  include  ,  j,as^  tenure-track  openings  starting  August 
1982.  One  position  is^ponsible  tor  teaching 
book.  PhD  degree  in  journalisrnprefei^  with  5u,vey  and  skills  courses  in  the  news-editorial 
some  teaching  and  ‘  sequence.  This  position  requires  a  PhD  in  mass 

ul  H''’®^'®''®.®*h^'  Communications  plus  relevant  professional 

iix'rXftoi  flrvi  "'Pdia  experience.  The  other  position  is 

$17.000-$21^000  depending  OT  depw  and  responsible  for  teaching  basic,  intermediate, 
experience  ,  rKume.  acadernic  Uan^  and  advanced  photojournalism  courses,  and  re- 

r  r^®®  M  A*  'east  a  master  s  depee  in  journalism 

I  to:  Dr  Gil  or  mass  communications,  plus  relevant  pro- 

I  fessional  media  experience.  Both  positions 

Tqq®o®  lu®  ai  begin  at  the  instructOT  assistant  pTofessoT  levol, 

^  DOE,  with  salary  range  of  $23,100-$28.500. 

I  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer.  e,„llent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume. 

j _ _ _  transcripts.andalistofreferencestoiGeorgeM 

SENIOR  FACULTY  MEMBER  to  provide  Winford,  Head,  Department  of  Journalism  and 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

SHIPPENSBURG  STATE  COLLEGE 

SHIPPENSBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Hi^ly  skilled  reporter  and  editor:  well  versed  in 
V(H :  ten  years  of  daily  newspaper  and  Sunday 
supplement  or  magazine  experience  to  teach 
news  writing,  news  editing,  feature  writing. 
PhD  or  equivalent  desirable:  ABD  mandatory. 
Salary  range  $17,250  to  $27.8(30  depending 
on  qualifications.  Qualitative  research 
experience  helpful.  Position  is  permanent,  te¬ 
nure-track  opening  in  400 -f  enrollment 
undergraduate,  masters  program.  Beautiful 
area  of  US  close  to  Philadelphia  and  Library  of 
Congress.  Washington,  DC.  Will  consider  one 
year  appointment  for  less  qualified  applicant. 
Submit  applications  by  June  30.  1982.  Letter 
of  application,  curriculum  vitae  and  transcripts 
to  Professor  Stephen  G-M.  Shenton,  Chairper¬ 
son.  Communications  and  Journalism 
Department.  Shippensburg  State  College. 
Shippensburg  PA  17257.  Shippensburg  State 
College  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALA8AMA  Department 
of  Advertising/Public  Relations  is  seeking  one. 
possibly  two.  persons  to  teach  and  do  research 
and  service  in  the  areas  of  public  relations  and 
graphics  beginning  August,  1982. 
ifesponsibilities  also  include  teaching 
introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  mass 
communication.  Candidate<s)  should  possess 
an  earned  doctorate,  professional  experience 
within  the  communication  industry  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  potential  for  scholarly  research. 
Deadline  is  April  16.  1982.  Contact  the  Chair¬ 
man.  Department  of  Advertising  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  School  of  (Communication.  University  of 
Alabama.  PO  Box  1482.  University  AL  35486. 
The  University  of  Alabama  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON  School  of  Jour- 
nalism  is  seeking  candidates  for  one  or  two 
possible  one  year  visiting  appointments  at  the 
assistant  professor  level .  Candidates  should  be 
able  to  teach  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
,  professional  areas— newseditorial,  broadcast 
I  news  or  public  relations  as  well  as  either  mass 
I  communication  law  or  communication  theory 
and  research  .  Applicants  should  have  appropri- 
!  ate  academic  training,  PhD  or  ABD  preferred 
!  and  professional  experience.  Salary  will  be 
I  competitive. DeadlineforapplicationsisMarch 
j  30.  1982.  Write  to  Everette  E  Dennis.  Dean. 

I  School  of  Journalism.  University  of  Oregon, 

;  Eugene  OR.  The  University  of  Oregon  is  an 
I  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  has  opening  to 
teach  a  senior  reporting  editing  practicum  and 
:  to  coordinate  the  Florida  Scholastic  Press 
Association  run  through  the  College  of  Joumal- 
i  ism  &  (Communications.  Assistant  or  associate 
position  in  a  tenure  track,  begining  August. 
1982.  Master  s  required.  PhD  preferred,  with 
/  professional  newspaper  experience  required. 

I  Salary  comfietitive.  Deadline  for  application  is 
i  March31.ContactJonRoosenraad. Chairman. 

'  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Flor- 
I  Ida,  (xainesville  32611.  The  University  of  Flor- 
;  Ida  IS  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
;  employer  and  encourages  applications  from 
minorities  and  women.  The  Department  of 
{  Journalism  conducts  all  search  procedures  in 
j  the  open. 


I  academic/administrative  leadership  in 
I  department  of  mass  communication. 


Broadcasting.  University  of  Alaska.  Fairbanks 
AK  99701.  (Closing  date  is  April  15.  or  until 


I3epartment  has  350  undergraduate  students  positions  are  filled.  UAF  is  an  EO'AA  employe 
infourdegreeprograms(broadcastingandfilm.  and  educational  institution.  Women  and 
I  public  relations,  journalism  and  mass  com-  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

I  munication)  and  20  graduate  students.  There  ] 

I  aretenfacultypositions.Departmentpublishes  1  ■  — ,  a  . — wn — .  a  A  ■  Jk 

1  the  campus  vreekly  newspaper  and  cooperates  i  ||  O  A  ULAooIrlED 
1  with  the  university  public  broadcast  stations  1  CCF'DCTI 

I  (KCMW-FM  and  KMOS-TV).  Candidate  should  OCL-rnC  I  ! 

I  show  evidence  of  significant  i  We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 

media  experience  and  schoiarly  achievements  PgPho*  holder  Hovueuor  lluriidon’i 
i  along  with  administrative  leadership.  Prefer  ]  t«”DOxnoicier  However,  rt  you  oont 
I  candidates  wih  broad  interest  in  mass  com-  want  your  reply  to  ^  to  certain  news- 

I  munication,  and  exjjertise  in  public  relations  or  papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  rep- 

broadcast  journalism.  Doctorate  mandatory.  iy  in  an  envelope  address^  to  ttw 


show  evidence  of  significant  proiw^onai  ,  yyg  ||  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
media  experience  and  scholarly  achievements  Paphoxholrter  Howovor  lluriidon’i 
along  with  administrative  leadership.  Prefer  ]  t«”  DOxnoiaer  However,  rt  you  don  t 

candidates  wih  broad  interest  in  mass  com-  want  your  reply  to  ^  to  certain  news- 
mumcation,  and  exjjertise  in  public  relations  or  papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  rep- 
broadcast  journalism.  Doctorate  mandatory.  iy  in  an  envelope  address^  to  ttw 
Rank  commensurate  with  qualifications:  salary  box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news- 


!  negotiable.  Anticipated  opening  effective  June 
i  7  or  September  1,  1982.  Send  resume,  four 
I  letters  of  recommendation,  and  official  tran¬ 
scripts  of  academic  credentials  by  April  15  to 
Professor  David  Eshelman.  Department  of 
'  Mass  Communication.  Central  Missouri  State 
I  University,  Warrensburg  MO  64093  Affirma- 
!  tive  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addres¬ 
sed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your 
list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 


JOURNALISM 
FACULTY  MEMBER 

Search  Reopened 

College  seeks  faculty  raemtier  lot  full-time,  tenure 
track  gosition  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  related  communications  courses  ettective 
Seotember.  1982  Rank  (Instructor  or  Asystant  Pro- 
tessor)  based  on  qualiticatKins  MA  required:  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  plus  teaching  and  or  piotessional  experience 
Send  resume  and  three  references  by  March  29. 1982 


Chairman 

Communication  Arts  Department 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  ROCHELLE 

New  Rochelle  NY  I080I 
An  EOiAffiimative  Action  Employer 


I  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  Growing  group  in  northern  Illinois  seeks  self- 
;  motivated,  shirt-sleeve  display  advertising 
i  manager.  Must  be  skilled  in  promotions  to 
I  direct  staff  of  9.  Salary,  expenses  plus  bonus 
;  and  profit  sharing.  Contact  Publisher  William  H 
Schroeder,  Lakeland  Newspapers.  PO  Box 
:  268.  Grayslake  IL  60030:  (312)  223-8161. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  20.  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLER.  Two  publications.  Total  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  150.000  weekly  circula¬ 
tion.  Growth  publishing  organization.  Resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3985,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER-SALES  MANAGER 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  group  in  Louisiana 
seeks  experienced  person  to  be  publisher  of 
deep  south  weekly  newspaper  in  progress  grow¬ 
ing  area.  You  should  have  a  solid  background  in 
display  and  classified  advertising  and  be 
responsible  for  directing  advertising  sales 
efforts  for  4  official  journals  paid  circulation 
weeklies  and  1  shopper.  Great  opportuntity  for 
the  right  individual  can  deliver  results.  Salary 
open.  Full  company  benefits.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3965,  Editor  &  Publisher . 


PUBLISHER 

Profitable  semi-weekly  and  joint  weekly  news¬ 
papers  (daily  potential)  in  a  beautiful  and  fast 
growing  area  of  Wast  Texas  has  an  immediate 
openingfor  an  experienced  Publisher.  Position 
offers  Profit  Sharing,  excellent  salary  and 
benefits,  and  requires  emphasis  on  ad  sales 
and  budgeting.  Position  reports  directly  to  The 
Company  President.  Submit  complete  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Ted  Rickenbacher,  PO  Box 
340195,  Dallas  TX  75234. 

^  Business  Monoger  ^ 

THE  NEWSPAPER 

•  The  Columbian:  an  independ¬ 
ent,  locally  owned  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton 

•  One  of  the  fastest  growing 
newspapers  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  counties  in 
the  Northwest 

•  475  employees 

•  $31  million  annual  sales 

•  Modern  equipment 

•  Dynamic,  progressive  man¬ 
agement 

THE  BENEFITS 

•  Career  opportunity 

•  $42-47  thousand  starting  sal- 
ary 

•  Employee  stock  ownership 
plan 

•  27  paid  days  off  annually 

•  Life,  health,  dental  and  dis¬ 
ability  insurance 

THE  REQUIREMENTS 

•  Accounting  degree  required/ 
CPA  preferred 

•  Minimum  five  years  newspa¬ 
per  management  experience 

WHY  CHANGE  JOBS? 

•  Because  you  will  work  for  a 
financially  strong  newspaper 
where  it's  still  fun  to  come  to 
work  —  even  during  a  reces¬ 
sion 

•  Because  you  make  your  own 
decisions  and  will  have  input 
into  every  phase  of  the  opera¬ 
tion 

•  Because  when  you  disagree 
with  headquarters  you  can 
argue  your  case  because  it's 
only  20  feet  away 

If  you  would  like  to  join  an 
active,  growing  business, 
send  a  detailed  resume'  to: 

Alverta  Brown 
THE  COLUMBIAN 
P.O.  Box  180 

Vancouver,  Washington 
98666 


60 


DIRECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 
POSITION  REPORTS  directly  to  the  president 
and  has  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
external  and  internal  public  information  pro¬ 
grams.  Applicants  with  significant  managerial 
experience  with  public  information  programs 
within  a  major  academically-oriented 
institution  of  higher  education  or  with  adv¬ 
anced  degrees  will  be  given  preference. 
Nominations  in  applications  (including 
resume)  should  be  sent  by  March  31  to  to  Mr 
Malcom  MacDonald.  Search  Chairperson,  PO 
Box  B.  University  AL  35486.  EE/AA. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  Observer  and 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  a  division  of  Suburban 
Communications  Corp.  General  manager  will 
have  overall  authority  and  responsibility  for 
operation  of  12  twice  weekly  (1 50,000  circula¬ 
tion)  community  newspapers  located  in  prime 
suburbs  of  Detroit.  Position  reports  directly  to 
president  of  parent  company.  Requirements 
include  past  management  ex^rience  and  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  suburban/community  news¬ 
paper  group  with  emphasis  on  administrative 
skills  and  entrepreneurial  instincts.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  available  with  bonus  and  complete  fringe 
benefits  program.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
including  references  and  salaiy  requirements 
to  Richard  Aginian,  President.  Suburban  Com¬ 
munications  Ckvp.  36251  Schoolcraft.  Livonia 
Ml  48150. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


PRESIDENT  for  south  Florida  web  offset  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant.  Absentee  owner.  Pres¬ 
ently  doing  enough  volume  to  get  by  but  that’s 
not  good  enough.  This  is  a  competitive  market 
so  we  need  to  be  smarter  and  more  aggressive 
than  our  competition.  Candidates  must  have 
degrees  and  a  proven  managerial  track  record  in 
both  production  and  sales.  Our  goals  are  sim¬ 
ple — to  develop  an  effective  and  aggressive 
sales  force  and  build  a  state-wide  reputation  for 
high-quality  work.  Successful  candidates  will 
need  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  plan  plant  and 
equipment  modernization  and  expansion  and 
increase  volume,  efficiency,  productivity,  and 
profitability.  We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  is 
family  and  community  oriented  and  involved  in 
the  industry.  We  want  a  long  ball  hitter.  If  this  is 
your  kind  of  talent  respond  in  confidence  to  Box 
4013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOUGH,  competitive  suburban  daily  in  major 
market.  Southern  states  area,  requires 
experienced,  savvy  publisher  with  working 
background  in  news-editorial,  and  proven  man¬ 
agerial  strength  in  sales,  production,  circula¬ 
tion,  cost  control.  We're  always  profitable  and 
intend  to  remain  so  while  producing  top  quality 
community  news  product.  One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
fit-sharing  plans  in  the  business  affords  mid-to- 
high  five  figure  salary  annually.  Member  small 
community  newspaper  group.  Resume  to  Box 
4008.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Interview  and  selec¬ 
tion  for  duties  to  begin  July  1. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Experienced  manager  to  direct  the  marketing 
efforts  of  the  Cardunal  Free  Press  and  Elgin 
Herald,  established  tri-weekly  in  suburban 
markets  northwest  of  Chicago.  Responsible  for 
directing  the  display  sales  staff  and  classified 
department.  Send  resume  to  Bill  G  Starks, 
Executive  Vice  President.  Free  Press  News¬ 
paper  Group,  250  Williams  Rd,  Carpentersville 
IL  60110. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Excellent  advancement  opportunities,  big  sky 
country  living,  working  in  a  progressive  news 
corporation. ..these  are  just  some  of  the  pluses 
accompanying  this  interesting,  challenging 
position,  the  individual  needed  has  these 
special  skills:  versatility,  highly  developed  oral/ 
written  communication  abilities,  a  keen  sense 
of  advertising  technology  and  a  proven  record  of 
leadership  and  organizational  ability. 

As  the  newspaper  advertising  sales  manager, 
you  wi  1 1  d  irect  and  provide  ongoi  ng  tra  i  n  ing  for  a 
staff  of  16,  develop  revenue  and  expense  fore¬ 
cast  and  provide  planning  support  for  the 
advertising  director. 

Attractive  compensation,  incentives  and  fringe 
benefits  package  plus  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  areas  most  progressive  city.  Make 
this  an  opportunity  worth  looking  into.  Contact 
Personnel  Manager.  Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box 
2507,  Billings  MT  59103.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer  M/F. 


AD  MANAGER  for  2  established  papers  in 
beautiful  Santa  Cruz.  California.  Terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hard  worker.  Handle  accounts,  super¬ 
vise  staff,  assist  in  promotion.  Salary  plus  liber¬ 
al  commission.  Periect  tor  right  manager.  Send 
,  ,  resume  to  Santa  Cruz  Publishing,  PO  Box  327, 
^  I  Aptos  CA  95003. 


AD  SALESPERSON  tor  dynamic  Asian  ethnic 
daily  serving  eastern  United  States.  Two  years 
experience.  Commission.  Bring  resume  for 
inten/iew.  Weekdays  4-6pm,  1261  Broadway 
at  32nd  St,  New  York  NY  10001. 


ADVERTISING — TV,  radio,  print,  direct  mail, 
copy  and  production:  professional  services 
needed.  Philadelphia-Baltimore  area.  Call 
(301)  435-0145. 


AGGRESSIVE  newspaper  group  is  looking  for 
young  motivated  salespeople  to  grow  with  us  at 
one  of  our  weekly  properties.  Located  in  the 
Palm  Springs  area  of  California,  we  offer 
excellent  salary,  commission  and  benefits.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  required.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to:  John  Kelly,  General 
Manager,  Hi-Desert  Publishing  Co,  PO  Box 
880.  Yucca  Valley  CA  92284. 


CUSSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  and 
dynamic  professional  to  head  our  classified 
department.  We're  a  70,000  daily  in  Zone  4 
with  a  TMC  weekly.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  company  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Send  us  details  of  your  work  and 
personal  history.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
3968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

SALES  REPS 
MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REPS 
REGIONAL  MANAGERS 
DIRECTORS  OF  MARKETING 
GENERAL  MANAGERS 

"Rapidly  expanding  media  conglomerate  seeks 
highly  motivated  individuals  looking  for  career 
potential." 

Zones  6,  8,  9  and  ? 

I  place  people  in  the  shopper  industry.  I  have 
contacts  and  openings  that  will  improve  your 
financial  situation.  My  fees  are  paid  by  the 
employer.  All  responses  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing  at  (213) 
344-7166  or  send  resume,  along  with  salary 
history  to  Multi-Media  Enterprises,  Inc,  8244 
Louise  Av,  Northridge  CA  91325. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— You  will  prove  your 
capability  as  the  Retail  Ad  Manager  of  the  York 
Daily  Record,  a  37,000  AM  circulation  daily 
located  in  the  104th  Metro.  Our  newspaper  is 
growing  in  a  market  with  two  competitive  dail¬ 
ies.  Your  challenge  is  to  keep  Retail  growing. 
We're  looking  for  a  strong,  capable  manager. 
Send  your  resume  to  Gary  Graff,  York  Daily 
Record,  1750  Industrial  Hwy,  York  PA  17402, 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Excellent 
opportunity  to  build  linage  and  reputation  in 
upscale  market.  Small  group  of  weeklies  in 
metropolitan  area  (New  Jersey).  Good  base  sal¬ 
ary  and  strong  incentive  program.  Possible  pro¬ 
motion  toaddirector.  Apply  Box  3974,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
Our  company  seeks  an  individual  with  previous 
experience  in  national  advertising  sales  to  plan, 
direct  and  assist  the  total  sales  efforts  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising  for  our  newspapers. 

Requires  minimum  of  2  years  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience  and  experience  in 
researching,  developing  and  conducting  major 
sales  presentations.  National  advertising  man¬ 
agement  experience  is  preferred. 

If  interested  please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  JE  Sangalis,  425  Portland  Av, 
Minneapolis  MN  55488. 

STAR  AND  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


SALES  MANAGER 

The  South  Jersey  Advisor  Newspapers  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  experienced  sales  manager 
to  sell,  build,  train  and  develop  an  ad  staff  in  a 
competitive  market.  Opportunity  to  develop 
with  growing  organization.  Liberal  salary  and 
incentives.  Apply:  PO  Box  804,  Cologne  NJ 
08213. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  to  sell  and  service  news¬ 
paper  accounts  in  the  Midwest.  Established 
territory.  Salary  to  commensurate  with 
experience.  National  company.  Respond  to: 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  8024,  Charlot¬ 
tesville  VA  22906. 


SELL  FOR  REGIONAL,  agri-business  weekly 
newspaper  with  quality  reputation.  Expanding, 
need  self-motivated,  ambitious,  dynamic  per¬ 
son.  University  community,  60  miles  from  ma¬ 
jor  city  snuggled  next  to  mountains,  nestled  in 
river  valley.  Experience  necessary;  send 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box  4009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  at  least  2  years 
experience  for  middle  Tennessee  bi-weekly. 
Box  4006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Up  to  creative  and  imaginative  challenges  of 
turning  business  topics  into  exciting  black  and 
white  graphics-weekly?  Want  to  build  magazine 
art  department  from  ground  up?  Able  to  work 
with  editors?  Ready  to  join  fast-paced  team  at 
major  publishing  company?  Will  pay  $30- 
$35,0(30.  Send  replies  to  Box  3956.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


CREATIVE  FREEUNCE  PRO  needed  to  handle 
layout,  design  and  graphics  for  monthly 
employee  newspaper  ata  majorfinancial  organ¬ 
ization  in  New  'York  City.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Please  reply  Box  3977, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST  who  can  produce  maps, 
charts,  design  pages,  and  three  color  illustra¬ 
tions  from  news  stories.  Must  have  at  least  two 
years  experience  on  a  daily.  Send  samples  of 
work  and  resume.  All  samples  will  be  returned 
in  a  reasonable  time.  We  offer  good  working 
environment  on  a  metro  daily  m  high  growth 
area  plus  good  starting  salary.  Box  3969,  Edtor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  ARTIST  for  9-person  art  staff.  Must 
possess  strong  sense  for  graphic  design .  Duties 
include  page  layout,  illustrating,  informational 
graphics.  Must  havean  acute  awareness  of  pho¬ 
tography,  typography  and  illustration.  Contact 
Ed  Kohorst,  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N 
Tucker  Blvd,  St  Louis  MO  63101. 


CIRCULATION 


ATTENTION:  RETIRED  CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVES.  Supplement  your  income.  Stay 
active.  Visit  old  friends.  Minimum  travel. 
Intriguing  proposal  from  major  supplier/ 
manufacturer  of  supplies  and  prizes.  Write 
detailing  your  present  situation.  Box  3877, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  a  chance  to  broaden 
your  circulation  experience  with  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily?  We  are  currently  working  on  a 
number  of  important  circulation  projects  and 
need  more  help.  If  you  have  at  least  two  years  of 
circulation  programming  experience,  we  can 
offer  the  challenge  and  growth  opportunity  you 
may  be  looking  for.  Tell  us  about  your  back¬ 
ground  and  career  ambitions  and  we  will  share 
our  goals  with  you.  Please  send  resume  to:  Tom 
Wells.  Personnel  Administrator,  The  Baltimore 
Sun  Papers.  501  N  Calvert  St,  Baltimore  MD 
21202. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
WANTED 

North  Texas's  fastest  growing  suburban  news¬ 
papers  is  looking  for  a  circulation  manager  for 
one  of  its  35,000 -F  coverage.  Prefer  1-3  years 
experience  in  newspaper  circulation.  Total 
Market  Coverage  experience  helpful.  *Base 
Salary***Bonus  System  (MBO)***Auto 
Allowance**»FreeHospitalization***Vacation 
and  Sick  Pay. 

To  apply  call:  Times-Chronicle-Today  News¬ 
papers  at  (2 14)  446-0303.  Ask  for  Mr  Briscoe. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  wanted  for 
20,000  plus  central  Ohio  daily.  Looking  for 
shirt-sleeve  leader  to  guide  and  train  good  dis¬ 
trict  manager  staff  in  achieving  goals  and  han¬ 
dling  administrative  duties.  Definite  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  person  showing  a  growth 
record.  Experience  in  successful  TMC  pro¬ 
grams  required.  Reply  to  Box  3994,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LEADING  MIDWEST  newspaper  company  is 
seeking  a  career-minded  individual  to  direct 
our  metro  department.  The  right  person  will 
have  a  thorough  circulation  background,  sound 
business  abilities  and  an  eye  towards  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  offer  excellent  working  conditions,  a 
benefit  package  comparable  to  any  in  the 
industry  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
progressive  management  team.  If  interested, 
send  a  complete  resume  to  Box  3948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  a  division  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  is  seeking  a  city  circulation  man¬ 
ger.  As  part  of  a  management  team,  you  will  be 
responsible  for  managing  one  half  of  the 
circulation  department.  The  ability  to  establish 
and  achieve  department  goals,  coupled  with 
effective  human  relations  skills  are  a  must. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  plus  a  good 
career  opporunity.  Send  resume  tO:  MICHAEL 


LAOSA,  PO  BOX  789,  POPT  ARTHUR,  TEXAS 
77640. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
Background  in  front-end,  production  and  busi¬ 
ness  systems.  Must  have  technical  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  to  work  with  small  staff  in  day  to 
day  operations  plus  future  planning.  Ability  to 
work  with  other  departmental  heads  essential. 
Present  wstem  is  SDC  Text  1 1  with  48  VOT'sand 
Hewlett  Packard  21MX  CPU's.  Near  term  plans 
call  for  a  replacement  conversion.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  benefits  with  a  New 
York  Times  group  newspaper.  Reply  in  writing 
with  resume  to:  WG  Ebersole,  Publisher, 
Gainesville  Sun,  PO  Drawer  A,  Gainesville  FL 
32601. 


HOW'S  YOUR  SENSE  OF  FUN? 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  looking  for  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  Editor  to  keep  its  readers  up  to  date  with 
the  city's  busy  concert,  night  club  and  restau¬ 
rant  scene.  This  individual  will  report  on  local 
entertainment  events,  trends  and  personalit¬ 
ies,  will  write  weekly  restaurant  reviews  and 
manage  a  small  staff  of  freelance  concert 
reviewers.  We're  looking  for  a  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years  of  city  desk  experience,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  contemporary  music  and  a  flair  for  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  If  you  think  you  have  what  we  are 
looking  for,  send  resume  and  examples  of  your 
work  (no  telephone  calls,  please)  to:  Robert 
Butler.  Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  1729  Grand  Av.  Kansas  City  MO 
64108. 


COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
The  nation's  largest  and  most  respected  gay 
rights  organization  seeks  communications 
director  for  its  New  York  City  headquarters 
office  with  complete  responsibility  for 
developing  positive-image  relations  with  the 
gay  and  non-gay  media,  overseeing  production 
of  monthly  membership  newsletter  and  other 
publications,  and  preparing  press  releases  and 
press  conferences.  Reports  directly  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Director.  Successful  applicant  will  be  pro¬ 
ven  self-starter  with  a  well-rounded  background 
in  journalism.  Salary  range  $15,500  to 
$17,500  with  liberal  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  cover  letter  and  clippings  to  The  National 
Gay  Task  Force,  80  Fifth  Av.  New  York  NY 
10011.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Managing  Editor  for  a  prize¬ 
winning,  growing  75,000  PM 
daily  in  Zone  5.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive,  challenging  news 
area.  Looking  for  a  pro  to 
help  an  excellent  young  staff: 
who  knows  writing,  graphics, 
production,  packaging,  peo¬ 
ple.  Send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to: 

Box  4010 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CORRESPONDENTS 

(PART-TIME) 

Working  newsmen  and 
women,  add  to  your 
income  as  correspondents 
for  exclusive  news  service 
for  prestige  clients.  Must 
be  pros  who  know  and  can 
interpret  state  and  local 
government,  politics  and 
public  issues.  We  want  the 
top  people  in  every  state. 
Resume  and  five  non- 
returnable  writing  samples 
to: 

Box  4000 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


ELECTRONIC  BANKING  NEWSLETTER 
Looking  for  managing  editor  with  financial 
reporting  experience.  Beginning  salary  from 
high  $20's  to  mid  $30's  depending  on 
experience.  Excellent  promotion  potential  on 
new  publication.  Send  resume  to  Bank  Network 
News.  225  W  Ohio  St.  Suite  410,  Chicago  IL 
60610. 


IF  YOU  CAN  TURN  A  REPORTERS  jumble  into 
a  crisp,  readable  piece,  can  spot  holes  in  stories 
other  editors  have  missed,  like  working  eve¬ 
nings  and  handling  inextierienced  correspon¬ 
dents,  we've  got  an  Assistant  City  Editor's  job 
for  you.  Apply  to:  Dale  Duncan,  The  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Reader.  15  N  Mam  St,  Wilkes- 
Barre  PA  18711. 


40,OOOCIRCULATION  daily  in  Pacific  Northw¬ 
est  is  seeking  a  sportswriter  with  a  deep  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports  and  an  interesting  writing  style. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Kay  (Sause,  Personnel 
Director.  Yakima  Herald-Republic,  PO  Box 
9668,  Yakima  WA  98909.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Times  Herald-Record,  a  70,000- 
circulation  morning  tabloid  65  miles  northwest 
of  New  York  City,  is  seeking  applicants  for 
expected  openings  on  Its  11-personcopy  desk. 
We  demand  concise  editing,  bright  headlines 
and  attractive  layouts  under  tight,  4-edition 
deadlines.  We  prefer  experience,  but  base  ou.' 
hiring  on  talent.  Applicants  should  send  cover 
letters,  work  samples  and  resumes  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  The  Times  Herald-Record,  40 
Mulberry  St.  Middletown  NY  10940. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR 

Union  College  is  seeking  o  skilled  writer  to 
direct  its  news  bureou.  The  director  writes  o 
voriety  of  news  releases,-  writes  and  edits  u 
weekly  campus  newsletter,  ond  handles 
periodic  writing  assignments  for  other  offices 
of  the  college.  In  oifition  to  demonstrated 
writing  ability,  the  director  should  hove  (1)  the 
ability  to  interview  and  to  conduct  bock- 
grourid  research;  (2)  the  ability  to  carry  on 
productive  press  relations;  (3)  good  editorial 
skills. 

Knowledge  of  word  processing  equipment  is 
desirable;  knowledge  of  graphic  design  and 
photography  would  be  helpful.  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  requir^;  2-3  years  news  reporting  pre¬ 
ferred.  Position  available  mid-June.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  writing  somples  by  April  I  ta  Peter 
Blankman,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Lomont  House,  Union  College,  Schenectedy.l 
N.Y.,  12308.  Union  College,  founded  in  1795, 
is  an  independent,  primarily  undergroduote 
liberal  arts  and  engineering  college.  The  col¬ 
lege  is  on  equal  opportunity  affirmative  action 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMMUNICATIONS  OFFICER  FOR  A 
DIOCESE  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
ZONE  1 

Seeking  mature,  experienced  person  to  be 
responsible  for  developing  a  program  of  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  186  churches  and 
to  state-wide  print  and  electronic  media,  to 
effectively  communicate  the  Gospel  as  it  is 
bei  ng  expressed  through  the  I  ife  and  work  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Person  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian  Gospel.  Strong  "people" 
skills  required  for  working  with  diverse  groups 
of  clergy  and  laypeople.  Must  be  comfortable 
with  public  contacts  and  able  to  build  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  among  media  people. 
Strong  knowledge  of  public  relations  required. 
Must  edit  S  year  40M  circulation  newspaper, 
plus  internal  publication. 

Send  resume  stating  experience  as  it  applies  to 
these  requirements,  plus  salary  requirement. 
An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer  M  F.  Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive.  50,000  circulation  Midwestern 
daily  seeks  a  city  editor  with  proven  ability  to 
develop  hard  news  and  direct  follow-up  and 
analysis.  Will  steer  AM  edition  and  work  closely 
with  reporters  on  in-depth  projects.  Requires 
energy,  enthusiasm,  d^ication  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality,  ^nd  cover  letter,  references, 
resume  and  examples  of  recent  work  to  Box 
3929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR 

The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an  arts  and 
entertainment  editor  to  supervise  an 
experienced  A&E  staff.  Responsibilities 
include  producing  daily  pages  which  are  part  of 
the  newfeatures  section,  a  Friday  weekender 
section,  Sunday  arts  section  and  a  Sunday  TV 
section. 

Must  have  experierKe  as  a  supervising  editor  in 
the  A4E  field.  While  this  is  not  a  reporter/critic/ 
writing  position,  person  must  have  a  good  sense 
for  all  three  and  ability  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  papers  design  staff. 

Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits.  Send 


PO  Box  70,  Seattle  WA  98111,  by  April  10. 
1982. 

M/F/H 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Top  television  station  in  the  Midwest  needs  a 
solid  no-nonsense  investigative  reporter.  The 
ability  to  dig  and  put  together  important  stories 
IS  the  first  criterion.  The  successful  applicant 
will  be  a  major  force  in  a  shop  that  prides  itself 
on  sold  journalism.  Resumes,  salary  history, 
and  clips  to:  Kirk  Winkler.  News  Director. 
WTOL-TV,  PO  Box  715,  Toledo  OH  43695.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Our  established  sales  division  in  the  greater  Balti- 
moreA/Vashington  metropolitan  area  is  searching 
for  an  individual  with  an  in-depth  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising  gained  in  a  broadcast  or  print 
environment  or  in  a  retail  or  advertising  agency  to 
manage  the  sales,  servicing  and  administrative 
operations  of  the  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  to  include  national  accounts, 
semi-display  accounts,  and  retail  food  accounts.  In 
addition,  demonstrated  analytical  ability,  effective 
oral  and  written  communications  skills  and 
developing  sales  presentations  are  also  required. 
We  offer  an  exceptional  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Resumes  specifically  addressing  quali¬ 
fications,  experience  and  salary  expectations 
should  be  sent  to  Box  3999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted:  The  Best 

Smtco 


We  are  launching  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  We  intend  to  txjild  it,  rapidly  and  purposefully, 
into  one  of  the  nation's  best  newspapers. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  a  bold,  new  voice  in 
the  nation's  capital.  It  will  be  a  paper  of  excellence, 
representing  the  highest-quality  standards  of  journalism. 

It  will  be  a  worthy  challenger  to  the  Washin^on  Post — 
and  an  unmistakable  alternate  voice,  as  excellent  in  its 
presentation  of  news  and  commentary  from  a  conser¬ 
vative  vantage  point  as  the  Post  is  from  a  liberal 
perspective. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  another  publication  of 
News  World  Communications,  Inc,,  which  currently 
publishes  two  New  Yfark  City  daily  newspapers.  The 
News  World  and  the  Spanish-language  Noticias  del 
Murxlo. 

News  World  Communications,  which  was  founded 
five  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Unification  Church, 


follows  in  the  independent  newspaper-publishing  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with  its  emphasis 
on  integrity  and  superior  quality. 

If  the  excitement  arxJ  challenge  of  being  part  of  such 
an  enterprise  appeals  to  you.  arxJ  you  are  a  newspaper 
professional — in  Administration.  A^rtising.  Circulation. 
Editorial  or  Production  (or  Data  Processing.  Market 
Research.  Personnel,  Prorrotion,  Purchasing,  etc.) — then 
write  with  your  resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Washington  Times 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

A  final  note:  News  World  Communications  has  the 
resources,  resolve,  patience  and  track  record  to  see 
The  Washington  Times  through  to  success. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR— To  assume  writing/editing 
responsibilities  for  business  section  of  award¬ 
winning  national  furniture  newspaper.  Must  be 
proven  communicator,  able  to  analyze  financial 
positions  of  companies  and  produce  business 
stories  of  interest  to  top  level  executives  in  the 
industry.  Resume,  salary  requirements  to  PO 
Box  2754.  High  Point  NC  27261. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  rapidly  growing 
9300+  daily.  College  town  just  an  hour  away 
from  New  Orleans.  Write  Managing  Editor.  Dai¬ 
ly  Star.  Box  1149.  Hammond  llA  70404  or  call 
(504)  345-2333. 

EDITOR— Growing  newsletter  publisher  seeks 
editor  for  high  technology  newsletter.  Strong 
newswriting  experience  is  essential.  Back¬ 
ground  in  high  technology/telecommunications 
desired.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor.  Phillips  Publishing.  Suite  1200N.  7315 
Wisconsin  Av.  Bethesda  MD  20814.  No  phone 
calls. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Wanted  by  aggressive,  mid-sized  daily  in  Zone 
4.  Must  be  inquisitive,  knowledgeable  and 
interested  in  personal  and  corporate  finance, 
money  markets,  real  estate,  governmental  eco¬ 
nomics.  overal  trends.  Must  be  assignment/ 
idea  oriented  and  outgoing  and  personable  to 
generate  a  wide  field  of  financial  resources. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  published  work  and 
references  to  Box  3938.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER 

Must  be  strong  professional  reporter  and 
excellent  writer,  as  well  as  knowledgeable 
about  food.  Not  necessary  to  beagourmet  cook, 
but  we  don't  want  beginners  either.  Major  met¬ 
ro  daily.  Top  work  and  living  environment,  pay 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  of  the  12  best 
stories  you've  written  in  the  past  year.  Box 
3970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  EDITOR 

Person  to  direct  staff  of  5  to  produce  family 
section  for  morning  and  afternoon  papers  as 
well  as  combined  Sunday  edition  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  83.0<X).  Send  resume,  salary  needs  to: 
David  Playford,  Managing  Editor,  Augusta 
Herald,  PO  Box  1928(13).  Augusta  GA  30913. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited.  Box  3658-1,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


HELP  WANTED _ 


EDITORIAL _ 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  tor  weekly  newspaper 
serving  a  community  of  55,000  in  New  York 
City.  Must  know  page  layout  and  advertising 
design.  Strong  reporting  and  writing  skills 
desirable.  Send  resume  to  Box  3959,  uJitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER— Journalist 
with  experience  in  communications  business 
for  weekly  cable  tv  magazine.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  CableViskm.  488  Madi¬ 
son,  New  York  NY  10022. 

REPORTER/DESK  PERSON  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Successful  applicant,  preferably  J- 
school  graduate,  will  be  willing  to  cover  night 
events,  have  reporting  background,  knowledge 
of  layout,  sports  and  photography.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

j  If  you  have  enough  experience  to  handle  our 
I  toughest  beat  and  consistently  win  with  good 
reporting,  photographs,  and  in-depth 
;  investigative  work,  send  your  three  best  pieces 
I  to  Jim  Blair,  The  [^ily  Independent.  PO  Box 
147.  Kannapolis  NC  28081. 

!  SPORTS  DESK— 33,000  PM  daily  in  Zone  3 
I  seeks  experienced  sports  copy  desk  chief  with 
i  sharp  editing  skills  and  ability  to  produce 
enterprising  layouts.  Box  3964,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  SPORTS  EXECUTIVE 

I  Spirited  daily  in  Zone  2  city  with  3  major  league 
franchises  seeks  top  sports  administrator  to  run 
22  member  department.  Good  sports  and  su¬ 
pervisory  credentials  essential.  (Jood  pay  and 
fringes.  Resume  and  references  to  Box  3982, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  7400  PM  daily  west  of 
Columbus.  Ohio.  You  will  do  it  all,  write,  edit, 
layout  and  photos,  cover  5  high  schools  and  a 
small  college.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Phil 
Angelo,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen.  PO  Box  191, 
Urtona  OH  43078.  Immediate  opening. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  agriculture  writer  to  cover  Midw¬ 
est  area,  notably  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Experience  preferred  or  comparable  back¬ 
ground  in  agriculture.  Contact  Janet  Meyer, 
Business  Editor,  The  Kansas  City  Times,  1729 
Grand,  Kansas  City  MO  64108. 


HELP  WANTED 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

We  need  someone  who  enjoys  turning  out  page  j 
one  and  inside  layout  capable  of  telling  our 
news  story  graphically.  Send  your  five  best  lay¬ 
outs  to  Jim  8lair.  The  Daily  Independent.  PO 
Box  147,  Kannapolis  NC  28081. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Fastest  growing  business  newspaper  in  the  US 
has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  the  right  person . 
Must  have  good  writing  skills  and  be  highly 
visible  in  the  community.  Sun  8elt  state. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Larry  Fisk.  Journal  Record 
Publishing  Co,  621  N  Robinson.  Oklahoma  City 
OK  73102. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  on  West  Coast  for 
experienced  editor.  Morning  daily  of  75- 
100,000  circulation.  Responsible  for  all  news¬ 
paper  activity  with  a  staff  of  55.  Strengths  | 
should  include  leadership,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  employee  relations  and  strong  supervis¬ 
ory  skills.  Substantial  bonus  consideration  and 
auto  provided.  Send  detailed  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  3981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7400  circulation  - 
award-winning  daily.  Supervise  staff  of  6,  ! 
assist  with  local  news  coverage.  Modern  plant 
in  a  city  of  11.000.  Interviewing  for  June 
opening.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Gary 
Dalton,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen.  PO  Box  191, 
Urbana  OH  43078. 

NEWS/FEATURE  WRITER  needed  for  Zone  6 
weekly  operating  profitability  in  one  of  the  Sun¬ 
belt's  hot  spots.  You'll  put  toother  a  weekly 
news  roundup,  and  write  2  or  3  magazine-like 
pieces — some  of  which  are  heavy  hitters— each  ! 
month.  If  you  can  handle  the  weekly  City  Coun-  | 
cil  meeting  and  also  write  an  in-depth  piece  on 
the  growing  use  of  plastic  surgery,  let's  see  your 
clips  and  resume.  Good  salary  and  benefits, 
lots  of  sunshine  and  good  food.  Box  3971, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PILOT/REPORTER  to  fly  Mooney  Statesmen 
between  homes  in  San  Francisco.  Reno  and  the 
Napa  Valley  and  work  on  100  year  old  northern 
California  weekly.  Minimum  2000  hours  flying 
time  and  2  years  newspaper  experience  in 
either  editorial  or  advertising.  $700  a  month, 
plus  apartment  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Jack  Kenny,  c/o  Weekly  Calistogan,  PO  Box 
527.  Calistoga  CA  94515.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GAY  NtWbPLOPLE — A  support  group  is  formi¬ 
ng.  We  need  your  help  to  make  it  work.  Write  in 
absolute  confidence.  Box  3984,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for  five 
day  daily  in  small  city  of  18,000  located  35 
miles  east  of  San  Antonio.  Experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  recent  journalism  graduate. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Bob  Thaxton.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  S^uin  Gazette-Enterprise. 
TO  Box  1200,  Sequin  TX  78155. 


WIRE  EDITOR  with  page  one  responsibility  for 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  rural  5-college  area 
of  western  Masachusetts.  Must  have  copy  desk, 
layout  and  VDT  experience,  be  quick  and 
accurate.  Possibility  for  advancement  with 
quality  paper.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  News  Editor,  Greenfield  Recorder, 
14  Hope  St,  Greenfield  MA  ()1301. 

WRITER  for  a  national  furniture  newspaper. 
Minimum  2  years  experience,  preferably  heavy 
in  business/finance.  Resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  TO  Box  2754,  High  Point  NC  27261. 

WIFE-HUSBAND  EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTIS- 
ING  TEAM  wanted  for  small  weekly  papers  in 
northern  California.  Reply  to  Thresh,  Bethel 
Island  Beacon,  Oakley  Gazette.  PO  Drawer 
580,  Bethel  Island  CA  94511. 


Contributing  Editor 
needed  in  The  Hague 


_ FREELANCE _ 

HEALTH  CARE  REPORTERS 
Rapidly  expanding,  nationally  circulated,  pro- 
I  fessional  journal  needs  freelance  reporters  to 
I  cover  health  care  news  and  events  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  and  most  state  capitals.  Experienced 
medical  reporters  with  photographic  abilities 
preferred.  Excellent  opportunity  for  additional 
income  for  established  medical  reporters.  Send 
resume  and  clippings  to  Bill  Mitchell.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Home  Health  Journal,  3100  Univer¬ 
sity  Blvd,  S,  Suite  111,  Jacksonville  FL 
32216, 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A  MONTH 
WITH  FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER!  For 
sample  copy,  send  self-addressed,  stamped 
#10  envelope  to:  Dept  N,  307  Westlake  Dr, 
Austin  TX  78746. 

_ JOB  LEADS _ 

j  PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow- 
i  stone.  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOGRAPHER— NEWSLIFE  seeks 
experienced  photographer.  Journalism  degree 
!  preferred.  Layout  and  writing  skills  desirable. 

I  Send  resume  to  Ron  Cass.  NEWSLIFE.  Box 
10000,  Marion  OH  43302. 


Contributing  e<iitor  needed  for  key  position  with 
cultural  magazine  that  focuses  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Middle  East.  Candidates  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  extensive  experience  in 
magazine  writing  and  editing.  Must  also  have 
background  in  research,  proofreading,  caption 
writing  and  copy  editing. 

The  editor  chosen  will  relocate  to  Holland  and 
will  spend  some  time  traveling  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Degree  in  English,  Journalism  or  a  related 
field  required.  Knowledge  of  graphics,  photog¬ 
raphy,  printing  and  foreign  language  helpful. 

Send  full  resume  and  sample  of  your  pub¬ 
lished  work  along  with  salary  requirements  to: 
B2005-2,  P.O.  Box  53607,  Houston,  Texas 
77052. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  copy 
editing  pro  at  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  top  metros. 

Applicant  should  have  report¬ 
ing  background  with  several 
years  progressive  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily  paper,  VDT  ex¬ 
posure,  and  demonstrated 
career  growth. 

If  you  feel  ready  to  move  up  to 
a  quality  operation,  we  offer 
an  excellent  challenge,  growth 
potential,  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to: 

Providence  Journal  Co. 

Paul  T.  Reeve 
Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  St. 
Providence,  Rl  02902 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SUN  BELT  SHOPPER  needs  production  mana¬ 
ger  to  run  pressroom,  camera,  stripping  and 
inserting  crew.  Must  have  excellent  work  his¬ 
tory  and  be  MBO-oriented.  Salary  and  benefit 
package  very  competitive.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  396 1 ,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSITION  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Opening  available  for  individual  experienced  in 
mark-up,  paste-up,  color  seperations.  typesett¬ 
ing  and  all  phases  of  composition  production  of 
newspapers. 

Position  requires  thorough  knowledge  of 
mechanical  processes  of  offset  printing; 
experience  in  management  of  personnel;  ability 
to  establish  and  maintain  schedules;  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  the  department  profitably  within 
established  budget. 

Qualified  applicants  are  asked  to  submit 
resume  of  experience  and  salary  requirements 
to  Harriet  U  Rady,  Personnel  Manager.  MPG 
Communications,  Box  959  Long  Pond  Rd,  Ply¬ 
mouth  MA  02360;  (617)  746-5555.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN  MiF 
Hands-on  position,  small  newspaper  in  Ithaca. 
New  York.  Supervision  of  four  to  six  people  five 
nights  per  week.  Scheduling,  ordering  of  suppl¬ 
ies,  typesetting  and  paste-up,  equipment 
maintenance.  Experience  with  Ciompugraphic 
equipment  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  The  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  Inc.  109 
E  State  St,  Ithaca  NY  14850,  attn:  Oscar  Rogg. 
Year  round  position. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PRODUCTION  SERVICES 
We  are  looking  for  a  thoroughly  experienced 
person  to  provide  leadership  in  production 
technology  for  our  media  company.  Critical 
functions  include  maintaining  and  improving 
our  traditional  facilities  while  also  contributing 
to  the  development  of  new  systems  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  expand. 

Qualifications  are  strong  technical  background 
in  engineering  or  systems,  experience  in  plann- 
ing  and  implementing  large  capital 
expenditures  on  a  corporate  level,  high  skill  in 
interpersonal  relations,  ability  to  negotiate 
effectively  with  venders,  experience  in  monitor¬ 
ing  and  guiding  the  construction  of  physical 
plants  and  a  knowledge  level  of  electronics  that 
will  readily  assure  transition  into  new  genera¬ 
tions  of  systems  and  technology. 

It's  an  exciting  opportunity,  working  at  a  corpo¬ 
rate  level  with  a  top-flight  team  of  executives. 
To  apply,  please  send  a  resume  with  some 
detail  on  accomplishments  and  experience  re¬ 
lated  to  this  position.  Forward  to  Box  3990, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  electronics  technician.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  college  or  technical  school 
graduate  with  a  major  emphasis  in  electronics 
and  have  3  to  5  years  experience.  This 
individual  should  possess  the  following  knowl¬ 
edge  and  abilities:  strong  knowledge  in  digital 
and  analog  logic;  experience  with  micro  pro¬ 
cessor  and  mini  computers;  proficient  in  the 
use  of  standard  electronics  test  equipment;  be 
a  self-starter  working  well  with  little  super¬ 
vision;  knowledge  and  experience  with  disk 
drives  and  other  I/O  divices  helpful.  No  travel 
involved.  Send  resume  along  with  salary  history 
to:  Lyn  Monarch!,  Personnel  Director.  Boulder 
Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boulder  CO 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Full-line  production  knowledge  and  experience 

for  medium  sized  daily.  Box  3928,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN  requires  minimum  2 
years  education  and  3  years  experience  on  DEC 
or  Hewlett-Packard  Systems.  Good  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Production  Department.  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune,  PO  8ox  191,  Tampa  FL  33601. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ADMINISTRATVIE  ASSISTANT  with  journal¬ 
ism  background  to  work  with  public  relations 
director  of  leading  8oston  area  agency.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bright  individual  to  write  press  re¬ 
leases  and  handle  varied  responsibilities  in 
growing  pr  department.  Beautiful,  ocean-front 
offices  convenient  to  city.  Send  resume  to  Mul¬ 
len  Advertising,  PO  Box  J,  Beverly  Farms  MA 
01915,  Attn:  Andrea  Siegel. 


CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUHICATORSI 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  K 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CEO,  GM,  VP  Marketing — Profit  and  loss 
responsible,  hard-working  pro  wants  #1  or  2 
opportunity  in  growing  daily,  weekly  or  shopper 
operations.  Will  consider  corporate  manage- 
ment  of  smallerdailies.  Well  known,  respected, 
community  leader,  family  man.  proven  success 
record—  20  years,  all  phases  of  the  business. 
Currently  top  level  management  large  chain. 
Reply  Box  3903,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  seeks  management 
or  marketing  position  on  daily.  Has  MBA  and 
journalism  degrees.  Box  3973,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  who  built 
paper  from  1500  to  50,000  tree  circulation  in 
less  than  10  years  is  seeking  a  new  challenge. 
Now  in  Southeast,  can  relocate  immediately. 
Box  4004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  MAN-WIFE  TEAM— Built  successful, 
award-winning  weekly  from  scratch.  Seek  good 
management  opportunity.  For  more  call  (206) 
748-1953  or  write  Box  1185,  Chehalis  WA 
98532. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR— Experienced  pro  wants  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  4  or  9.  Tim  revenue  producer  and 
staff  trainer.  Box  4005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTiGRAPHICS 


AWARD-WINNING  illustrator  and  cartoonist, 
now  magazine  art  director,  seeks  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  editorial  cartoonist, 
illustrator,  art  director,  or  combination  thereof. 
Box  3910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  seeking  circula¬ 
tion  manager's  position  with  PM  daily.  Jim  Wat¬ 
son,  5958  N  3rd  St,  Philadelphia  PA  19120. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  manager,  11 
years  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  shopper 
distribution.  Small  to  medium  daily  in  Zone  4 
preferred.  8ox  3967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NASHVILLE.  Tennessee.  300  mile  radius. 
Circulation  manager.  9M  daily,  25  years 
experience.  Good  man  seeks  work  above  area. 
Box  3927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSISTANT  circulation  director.  Nuts  and 
bolts  man-follow  through  on  sales-service- 
collections-mailroom.  A1  track  record.  14 
years  experience.  Box  3945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  phoneroom  manager 
with  6-plus  years  experience  on  major  daily. 
Making  a  good  buck  and  calling  own  shots. 
Seeks  new  challenge  with  same.  Box  3960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  May  J-school  grad  seeks  position 
with  daily.  Experience  includes  internship  with 

Washington  cic  bureau  of  major  metro  daily  and 

managing  editor  of  college  paper.  Clips  avail¬ 

able.  VDT  experience.  Box  394 1 ,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  December  81  J-school  grad 
seeks  work  on  daily  or  weekly.  Experience: 
Internships,  reporter  on  several  weeklies  and 
freelance.  Good  with  people.  All  Zones.  Mark 
Eagle,  2164  Leighton  Rd,  Elmont  NY  11003; 
(516)  437-5821. 


8USINESS  REPORTER  with  international 
credits  and  experience  in  offshore  oil.  energy, 
shipbuilding,  inland  waterways  and  railroads  is 
seeking  a  staff  position,  preferably  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Paul  McKelvey,  (504)  643-5827. 


DESK  MAN — Rockies  metro  news  editor,  33. 
seeks  return  to  California  copy  desk.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  state  of  art  skills.  Box  3986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DECEMBER  81  J-school  grad,  31,  University  of 
Kentucky.  Reporter/sportswriter,  good  writing 
skills.  2  colle«  degrees,  ex-teacher,  unusual 
background.  B  Farley,  Box  486,  Jenkins  KY 
41537;  (606)832-2501. 

20,  1982 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  ending  stmt  as  J- 
school  professor,  seeks  challenging  newsroom  | 
job.  Have  kept  skills  sharp  working  part-time  on  I 
daily.  All  Zones.  Box  3952,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR  OR  CITY  EDITOR  JOB.  Nine  years 
experience  in  management,  editing,  reporting. 
Zones  5.  7.  Box  3829.  Editor  &  l^blisher. 


EDITOR-weekly.  daily.  Experience-good  layout/  i 
design,  community  news  judgment,  photo  | 
background  plus  state,  national  awards,  seeks 
challenge  on  quality-conscious  medium  to 
large  weekly  or  small  to  medium  daily,  prefer  | 
rural  area  Zones  1,  7  or  8.  Box  39%.  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  { 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  seeks  return  to  daily. 
Now  writing  newsletters  in  Washington,  cover-  I 
ing  Congress,  agencies,  etc.  Solid  record  with  { 
dailies.  Fast  learner,  fast  writer.  MA  History.  : 
Best  suited  for  hard  news  but  will  take  any  beat.  i 
Box  4011,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ENERGETIC,  talented,  young  (only  27)  manag-  { 
mg  editor  ofaChicagocommunitydaily  looking  ; 
toadvance.  Sixyearsofexperienceinall phases  | 
of  newspapering  from  reporting  to  paste-up.  ' 
Mobile.  Box  4012,  Editor  &  Publish^.  ! 

FEATURE/GOVERNMENTAL  writer  seeks  ! 
challenging  position  on  growth  oriented  daily,  j 
Covers  features,  city  governmental,  police  I 
department,  fire  department,  hospital  beats. 
One  year  computerized  daily,  five  years 
magazine  freelance.  BA  Journalism.  AA  Busi¬ 
ness.  Top  clips  and  references.  Staff  reduction 
casualty.  RLTureaud,  1306  Madison  St.  Man- 
devilleLA 70448. Days: (504)866-7627,PM,  I 
(504)  626-9735. 


FORMER  ASSIGNMENT/city  editor,  laid  off  I 
whennewspaperclosed.seekssimilarposition.  I 
In  the  four  years  in  the  position,  the  newspaper  | 
was  acclaimed  best  in  its  division  in  overall  : 
competition  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  I 
Publishers'  Auociation.  Editor  also  served  as 
investigative  reporter  and  won  assortment  of 
national  and  regional  awards.  Box  3993,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  | 

HARD  NEWS  ENTHUSIAST  seeks  full-time  job  j 
on  daily.  Experience  as  correspondent  for 
l0O,OO0-¥  suburban  daily  and  wire  service 
intern.  At  top  of  J-school  (MA)  class.  BA  in 
economics.  Great  references.  Box  4(X)  1 ,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ' 


MAINE  media  opening?  Young,  creative  editor 
of  a  national  consumer  magazine  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  writing/editing position.  Box  3963,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  GRADUATE  with  experience  and  degrees 
in  journalism  and  broadcast  news  seeks  job  in 
cablecasting,  videotext  or  related  field.  VDT 
knowledge.  Editing  college  daily.  Not  geog¬ 
raphically  limited.  Tim  Clark.  8l5V7-A  Univer¬ 
sity,  Stillwater  OK  74074. 


RAPIER-KEEN  columnist  will  give  your  paper  a 
competitive  edge.  Send  for  samples.  Box 
3972,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SLOTMAN  (who  demands  quality  editing, 
attractive  layouts.  Iivewire  news  judgment) 
wants  to  step  up  as  wire  editor,  news  editor, 
copy  desk  chief  of  medium  daily,  copy  editor 
large  paper.  Box  3918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  seeks  key  spot  on  medium  daily  or 
entry-level  on  big  paper,  prefer  Zone  5.  8  or  9. 
Stro^  on  layout,  detail.  Fast,  creative  idea 
man.  Problem-solver.  Award-winner.  News, 
city,  managing  editor  experience.  Box  3987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  ready  to  move  up  after  four 
years  valuable  experience  on  small  daily.  %x 
3904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  town  daily  or  weekly!  City  boy  seeks 
reporting  position  and  countryside.  3  years  as 
reporter— marine,  weekly  -  and  advertising  - 
metro  daily.  &eative.  energetic  professional. 
Any  Zone.  G  Jones,  1425  5th  Av.  N.  #102, 
Seattle  WA  98109. 


FREELANCE 


CANADA,  EH?  Weekly  column,  features  from 
&eat  White  North.  Wire  delivery.  (519)  743- 
5082.  collect. 


MAILROOM 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  manager,  ten  years  experience 
in  mailroom  management  with  metros,  weekly 

f’oups.  and  bulk  mailers.  8est  references.  Am 
5.  people  oriented,  company  man.  Want  to 
settle  down.  Box  3989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  4  years  experience  in  spot 
news,  features  and  general  assi^ment  as  only 
staffer  for  weekly  group  in  Rhode  Island- 
Massachusettsarea.  ^ilM  in  black  and  white 
and  color  lab  work.  Seeking  position  with  daily 
or  large  weekly  that  can  use  a  photographer  with 
talent,  imagination  and  initiative.  Resume, 
clips,  references  available  on  request.  Box 
3^7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTCXHIEF  with  3  years  experience  on  daily 
paper  seeks  staff  photographer  position  on 
paper  of  30,000  or  more.  Ron  LeifekJ.  (402) 
462-2131. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AWARD-WINNING  sharp-eyed  creative  photo¬ 
grapher.  on  small  daily,  seeks  staff  position  on 
picture  conscious  metro.  I  will  provide  eye¬ 
catching  shots  with  proven  power  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  Box  3988.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  AWARD-WINNING  photojour- 
nalist,  age  34.  with  management  background 
seeks  staff  or  chief  photographer  sxt  on  small 
to  mid-size  daily  or  magazine,  prefer  rural 
Zones  1,  7  or  8.  Box  3979.  Editor  &  Pubi  sher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Daily.  Cepartment  man¬ 
ager.  layout  and  graphics.  Color  separations. 
Robert  Harbison.  1509  Pete>scn  Rd.  Burling 
ton  WA  98223;  (206)  757-4402. 


PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS  manager  with  20-year  record  of 
lowering  costs  while  raising  operations  and 
product  quality.  Broad-based  and  college 
trained.  Box  3947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Norman  E.  Isaacs 


Steps  to  restoring  public 

Editors  with  character  and  gumption 
seem  to  be  rare  these  days. 

One  of  them  is  Edward  Shanahan  of  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

The  body  of  an  infant  girl  was  found  in  a 
secluded  wooded  section  of  town.  An  18- 
year-old  high  school  graduate  of  good 
family,  clearly  pregnant  suddenly  was  no 
longer  so.  She  was  charged  with  murder. 
It  was  a  major  page-one  story. 

Shanahan  said  that  in  the  ten  years  he 
had  been  editor  he  had  never  encountered 
the  written  and  verbal  abuse  that 
descended  on  him  and  the  paper.  Many 
felt  the  coverage  was  as  offensive  as  the 
baby’s  death  had  been. 

Editor  holds  story 

A  follow-up  was  clearly  needed. 
Coverage  was  mapped  out  for  a  series  on 
the  issue  of  teenage  pregnancy,  the  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  service,  what  other 
teenagers  had  done  under  the  same 
experience.  For  a  small  daily,  it  took 
much  longer  to  complete  the  story  than 
would  have  been  the  case  on  a  large 
operation.  No  matter.  The  day  before  the 
series  was  to  begin,  the  judge  set  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  date.  Shanahan  said  the  timing 
for  publication  was  wrong. 

The  staff  pushed  for  publication.  Sha¬ 
nahan  held  his  ground  that  publication  at 
that  time  was  not  responsible. 

His  account  of  the  problems  of 
accountability  in  a  small  city  is  a  textbook 
classic.  His  dozen  reporters  are  not  only 
unseasoned,  but  transients.  Their  verve 
is  valuable,  but  the  editors  need  to  do  a  lot 
of  teaching. 

Need  guidance 

Shanahan,  recognizing  that  it  is  hard 
for  these  young  reporters  to  exercise  the 
sensitivity  required  at  the  community 
level,  holds  that  they  need  constant  guid¬ 
ance.  “1  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  role 
of  editor  in  recent  years  has  become  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  that  of  the  reporter.  Too  many 
of  us  have  yielded  too  many  responsibilt- 
ies  and  prerogatives  to  reporters.” 

The  young  woman’s  case  did  not  come 
to  trial.  She  pleaded  guilty  and  went  on 
probation  and  into  counseling.  The 
Gazette  covered  the  case  normally.  Two 
weeks  later  it  published  the  week-long 
series  and  the  community  response  was 
excellent. 

Northampton  is  a  city  of  30,000. 1  hold 
that  he  has  a  sense  of  ethical  proportion 
far  greater  than  many  far  better-known 
big  city  editors. 

(Norman  E.  Isaacs,  chairman.  National 
News  Council,  delivered  the  Carol  Burnett 
Lecture  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Hon¬ 
olulu,  on  March  3.  These  are  excerpts  from 
the  lecture.) 
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confidence 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  even  the 
most  ethical  and  experienced  of  editors  in 
large  news  organizations  to  exercise  the 
kinds  of  controls  in  teaching  and  guidance 
that  smaller  newspapers  can  provide. 

Overstaffed 

What  has  grown  up  in  the  big 
operations  are  bureaucracies,  competing 
for  space  and  money,  and  ever  larger 
staffs.  Department  chiefs  most  often  rise 
to  their  positions  through  craft,  and  not 
intellectual,  skills. 

For  years  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
incredible  waste  that  comes  from  over- 
staffing.  Many  large  news  organizations 
are  as  guilty  of  featherbedding  as  is  the 
case  in  other  fields  of  work. 

Pruning  out  those  who  are  merely  seat- 
warmers  and  those  who  are  demonstrably 
not  suited  to  journalism  makes  for  better 
operations  and  provides  the  dollars  for 
investment  in  an  executive  staff  that  is 
urgently  needed  by  most  newspapers. 

Model  executive  staff 

From  experience,  I  have  drawn  a  mod¬ 
el  of  a  four-person  executive  staff — an 
editor,  with  three  deputies,  each  with  a 
major  authority. 

One  would  be  the  deputy  who  would 
serve  in  relieving  the  editor  of  a  vast 
amount  of  the  daily  work  load  that  strips 
most  editors  of  the  time  necessary  for 
thinking,  studying,  innovating. 

A  second  deputy  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  entire  process  of  decision-making  on 
all  staffing,  of  training  and  individual 
guidance. 

The  third  would  be  the  deputy  whose 
sole  responsibility  would  be  serving  the 
public,  whether  this  be  as  ombudsman, 
reader’s  representative,  or  whatever  title 
seems  desirable.  These  four  people  need 
to  fit  into  the  collegial  harmony  of  shared 
mission. 

Ease  the  tension 

Much  of  the  current  tension  between 
reporters  and  editors  would  disappear 
with  the  kind  of  oversight  editing  I  am 
advocating.  The  argument  that  most  big 
papers  have  responsible  editors  for  all 
these  functions  is  hogwash.  Yes,  there 
are  tiers  of  high-ranked  editors.  Usually, 
they  are  competing  bureaucrats.  Many  a 
younger  journalist’s  progress  is  blocked 
because  of  the  standard  bureaucratic 
insensitivity  and  the  end  result  custo¬ 
marily  is  a  discontented  staffer  who 
leaves  for  greater  opportunity,  or  a  mal¬ 
content  poisoning  the  newsroom  climate. 

The  kind  of  deputy  editor  1  am 
describing  can  override  all  manner  of 
departmental  myopia  and  the  end  product 
can  be  a  staff  with  high  morale  along  with 
an  executive  function  that  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over. 


The  role  of  the  deputy  serving  the  publ¬ 
ic  is  one  that  has  demonstrated  its  value, 
yet  remains  widely  ignored  by  most 
newspapers.  There  are  only  26 
ombudsmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Wherever  they  operate,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  result  is  strongly  heightened 
credibility  for  the  news  organizations. 

Those  of  us  who  ponder  the  rising  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  citizens  with  its  press 
believe  that  almost  all  of  it  is  cumulative 
effect — the  result  of  years  of  resistance 
by  journalists.  People  object  ever  more 
strenuously  to  a  basic  lack  of  accuracy, 
failure  to  check  facts,  misquoting 
individuals,  invading  privacy,  letting 
reporters’  opinions  stand  in  news  stories, 
passing  along  information  with  sources 
disguised,  a  notable  lack  of  compassion, 
and  elevating  press  rights  over  all  else  in 
society.  All  true.  All  going  on  decade 
after  decade.  Little  wonder  that  citizens 
feel  used  by  -this  process  and  reflect 
bitterness  over  the  press’s  role. 

Ethical  standards 

The  record  proves  that  when  the  ethic¬ 
al  issues  are  approached  on  a  broad  front, 
we  fail  every  time.  Perhaps  a  practical 
way  is  to  choose  a  very  few  goals  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  welter  of  current  charges 
about  journalistic  malpractice.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  gamble  of  setting  forth  three 
such  proposals: 

1.  That  no  consent  to  source 
immunity — confidentiality — can  be  given 
without  the  direct  grant  of  authority  from 
the  top  editorial  officer. 

2.  That  news  organizations  adopt  a  rule 
that  editorial  opinion  cannot  be  part  of  a 
news  account  of  anything.  And  that  those 
columns  set  aside  for  opinion  be  clearly 
marked  as  such. 

3.  That  there  be  a  rule  forbidding  any 
instant  response  to  a  protest  with  the 
comment,  “We  stand  by  our  story.”  Let 
the  rule  be:  “We  shall  double-check.” 
And  if  the  editor  is  convinced  that  the 
protest  is  without  merit,  any  “We  stand 
by  our  story”  statement  should  include  a 
reason  so  valid  that  every  rational  reader 
can  trust  the  assertion. 

In  each  of  these  proposals  there  is  not 
the  slightest  suppression  of  anything.  All 
these  three  points  demand  is  consulta¬ 
tion.  They  restore  to  editors  what  was 
once  a  proud  duty — to  decide  the  kinds  of 
newspapers  they  wanted  to  publish. 
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Western  understands 
the  total 

Plateroom  System. 


Because  We  Created  It. 

When  U.S.  newspapers 
first  began  to  convert  to 
offset.  Western  was  at  the 
forefront  of  technology  with 
equipment,  chemistry,  and 
plates.  And  today  Western 
continues  to  set  the 
standards,  constantly 
seeking  new  and  better  ways 
to  help  make  the  plateroom 
a  more  efficient  operation. 

Just  as  important.  Western 
offers  you  a  single  source 
for  your  plateroom  needs. 
Plus  an  extra  benefit  no  one 
else  can  match— the  Western 
Technical  Services  Group.  A 
highly  competent  group  of 
direct  sales  and  service  people 
and  distributors  ready  to 
serve  you  world-wide. 


festem  is  first  in 
the  Automated 
Plateroom. 


Our  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspaper 
industry  has  paralleled  our 

leadership  in  offering  - 

advanced  tech¬ 
nology  in  plateroom 
equipment. 

Products  like  our 
Lith-X-Pozer  111,  the 
world’s  first  com¬ 
pletely  automatic 
exposure  system  for 
newspapers.  All 
you  do  is  load  it. 


push  a  black  button  and 
walk  away.  As  many  as  100 
negatives  produce  up  to  400 
plates  in  a  time  frame  which 


In  platemaking, 
.consistency's  tl 


can  be  as  little  as 
15  seconds  per  plate. 

Most  of  the  world's 
.offset  newspaper 
plates  are  developed 
with  our  chemistry. 


But  that  shouldn’t  be  too 
much  of  a  surprise. 

Western  has  always  led 
the  way  in  chemistry 
designed  specifically  for  your 
plateroom  needs. 

— ..  At  Western,  chemical 

_ _ _ _  research  is  part 

of  our  everyday 
lives  and  a  vital 
part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  why 
the  next  time 
you  try  a  major 
new  chemical  in 
your  plateroom, 
chances  are  it  will 
have  a  Western 
label  on  it. 


consistency's  the 
name  of  the  game. 


And  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  Western.  That’s 
why  every  one  of  our 
plates  is  subject  to  quality 
control  standards  geared  to 
even  the  slightest 
imperfection. 

Sure  you  can  buy  a 
plate  for  a  few  pennies 
less.  You’ll  always  be  able 
to.  The  question  is  can 
you  let  those  few  pennies 
stand  between  you  and  an 
unanticipated  press  stop. 
Most  major  ■^***-.. 

dailies  don’t 


We  like  to  listen.  Call  us  toll 
free.  Or  telex.  And  tell  us 
about  your  plateroom 
needs.  We’ll  help  you  figure 
out  how  the  Western 
System  can  save  you  real 
plateroom  dollars. 


Western  Litho  Plate/A  Bemis  Company 

3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Boulevard 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63122 
1800-325  3310 
Telex:  20-9907  or  44  2341 
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